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2 THE HISTORY Or 
two ſons, Seleucus and Antiochus; and the firſt, whe 


-was the.elder, ſucceeded to. his father's throne, and 
aſſumed the ſurname of , KEPAYNO'E (Ceraunus) 


„or the Thumer, which no way ſuited his character; 


for he was a very weak prince both in body and mind, 
and never did any actions that e with the 
idea of that name. His reign was ſhort, and his au- 
thority but ill eſtabliſhed, either in the army or the 
provinces. What prevented-his loſing it entirely was, 
«that Acheus, his couſin, ſon to Andromachus, his 
mother's brother, a man of courage and abilities, aſſu- 
med the management. of his affairs, which his father's 
11] conduct had reduced to a very low ebb. As for 
Andromachus, he was taken by Ptolemy, in a war 
with Callinicus; and-kept priſoner in Alexandria du- 
ring all his reign, and part of the following. | 
(6b) Attalus king of Pergamus having ſeiſed upon all 


Aſia Minor, from mount Taurus as far as the Helle- 


ſpont, Seleucus marched againſt him, and left Her- 
mias the Carian regent of Syria. Achæus accom- 
panied him in that expedition, and did him all the 
good ſervices the ill ſtate.of his affairs would admit. 

(c) Having no money to pay the forces, and the king 
being deſpiſed by the ſoldiers for his weakneſs, Nica- 
nor and Apaturius, two of the chief officers, formed 
A canſpiracy againſt him during his abſence in Phry- 
gia, and ꝓoiſoned him. However, Achezus.revenged 
that horrid action, by putting to death the two ring- 
Jeaders, and all- who had engaged in their plot. He 
acted afterwards with ſo much prudence and valour 
with regard to the army, that;he kept the ſoldiers in 
their obedience; and prevented Attalus from taking 
advantage of this accident, which, but for his excel- 
lent conduct, would have loſt:the Syrian empire all it 
ſtill poſſeſſed on that ſide. ah 

Seleucus dying without-children, the army offered 
the crown to Achzus, and ſeveral of the ones 


0 Ant. J. C. 224+ (<) A.M. 3781. Ant. J. C. 
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did the ſame. However, he had the 


ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS. . 2 
generoſity to re- 
fuſe it at that time, though he afterwards thought 
himſelf obliged to act in a different manner. In the 
preſent conjuncture, he not only refuſed the crown, 
but preſerved it carefully for the lawful heir, Antio- 
chus, brother of the deceaſed king, who was but in 
his fifteenth year. Seleucus,' at his ſetting out for 
Aſia Minor, had ſent him into Babylonia *, where he 
was when his brother died. He was now brought 
from thence to Antioch, where he aſcended the throne, 
and enjoyed it thirty-ſix years. For his illuſtrious 
actions he has been ſurnamed the. Great. Achæus, to 
ſecure the ſucceſſion in his favour, ſent a detachment 
of the army to him in Syria, with Epigenes, one of the 
late king's moſt experienced generals. The reſt of 
the forces he kept for the ſervice of the ſtate, in that 
part of the country where he himſelf Was. 

(4) As ſoon as Antiochus was poſſeſſed of the 
crown, he ſent Molo and Alexander, two brothers, 
into the Eaſt; the former as governor of Media, and 
the latter of Perſia. , Achæus was appointed to pre- 
{ide over the provinces of Aſia Minor, Epigenes had 
the command of the troops which were kept about 
the king's perſon ; and Hermias the Carian was de- 
clared his prime miniſter, as he had been under his 
brother. Achæus foon recovered all the territories 
which Attalus had taken from the empire of Syria, 
and forced him to conſine himſelf within his kingdom 
of Pergamus. Alexander and Molo deſpiſing the 
king's youth, were no ſooner fixed in their govern- 
ments, but they refuſed to acknowledge him; and 
each declared himſelf ſovereign in the province over 
which he had been appointed lieutenant. Hermias, by 


his ill treatment of them, had very much contributed 
to their revolt, 5 Y | 


7 Wo This 
(4) A.M. 3782. Ant. J. C. 222, Polyb. I. v. p. 386. 
To Seleucia, which was in that longer in being, or et leaf. un 
Province, and the capital of the Bf, uninbabiteg. 


/icad of Babylon, which u ny 


| THE HISTORY OF 
This miniſter was of a cruel diſpoſition, The moſt 


inconſiderable faults were by him made crimes, and 


puniſhed with tke utmoſt rigour. He was a man of 
very little genius, but haughty, full of himſelf, tena- 


cious of his on opinion, and would have thought it 


a diſhonour to have either afked or followed another 
man's advice. He could not bear that any perſon 
ſhould ſhare with him in credit and authority. Merit 
of every kind was ſuſpeCted by, or rather odious to 
him. But the chief object of his hatred was Epige- 


nes, who had the reputation of being one of the abſeſt 


generals of his time, and in whom the troops repoſed 
an entire confidence. It was this reputation gave the 


prime miniſter umbrage; and it was nat in his power 


to conceal the ill will he bore him. 

(e News being brought of Molo's revolt, Antio- 
chus aſſembled his council, in order to conſider what 
was to be done in the preſent poſture of affairs: and 
whether it would be adviſable for him to march in 
perſon againſt that rebel, or turn towards Cœeloſyria, 
to check the enterpriſes of Ptolemy. Epige nes was 
the firſt who ſpoke, and declared, that they had no 
time to loſe: that it was abſolute]y neceſſary the king 
ſhould go in perſon into the Eaſt, in order to take ad- 
vantage of the moſt favourable times and occaſions 
for acting againſt the rebels: that when he ſhould be 
on the 53 either Molo would not dare to attempt 
any thing in the ſight of the prince, and of an army; 
or, in caſe he ſhould perſiſt in his deſign, the people, 
ſtruck with the preſence of their ſovereign, in the re- 
turn of their zeal and affection for him, would not 
fail to deliver him up; but that the maſt important 
point of all was, nat to give him time to fortify him- 
ſelf. Hermias could not forbear interrupting him; 
and cried, in an angry and ſelf-ſufficient tone of voice, 
that to adviſe the king to march in perſon againſt 
Molo, with ſo inconſiderable a body of forces, would 
be to deliver him up to the rebels. The real motive 

wy | of 


— 


(e) A. M. 3783. ant. J. C. 221. Poly b. I. v. p. 386—395. 
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ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS. 8 
of his ſpeaking in this manner was, his being afra 
of ſharing in the dangers of that expedition. Ptole- 
my was to him a much leſs formidable enemy. There 
was little to be feared from invading a prince entire} 
devoted to trivial pleaſures, The advice of Herrhias 
prevailed; upon which the command of part of the 
troops was given to Xenon and Theodotus, with or- 
ders to carry on the war againſt Molo; and the king 
himſelf marched with the reſt of the army towards 
Cceloſyria. n eee 

Being come to Seleucia near Zeugma, he there 
found Laodice, daughter of Mithridates king of Pon- 
tus, who was brought thither to eſpouſe him. He 
made ſome ſtay there to ſolemnize his nuptials, the 


joy of which was ſoon interrupted by the news brought 
8 


from the Eaſt, iz. that his generals, unable to make 
head againſt Molo and Alexander, who had united 
their forces, had been forced to retire, and leave them 
maſters of the field of battle. Antiochus then ſaw 
the error he had committed, in not following Epige- 
nes's advice; and thereupon was for laying aſide the 
enterpriſe againſt Cœloſyria, in order to march with 
all his troops to ſuppreſs that revolt. But Hermias 
perſiſted as obſtinately as ever in his firſt opinion. He 


fancied he ſpoke wonders, in declaring,” in an empha- 


tick, ſententious manner, That it became kings to march 
in per ſon againſt kings, and to ſend their lieutenants againſt 
rebels, Antiochus was ſo weak as to acquieſce again 

in Hermias's opinion, | i | 
It is ſcarce poſſible to conceive, how uſeleſs 1 
ence of every kind is to an indolent prince, Who lives 
without reflexion. This artful, infleuntine; and de- 
ceitful, miniſter, who knew how to adapt himſelf to all 
the deſires and inclinations of his maſter ; inventive 
and induftrious in finding out new methods to pleaſe 
and amuſe, he had the cunning to make himſelf ne- 
ceſſary, by eaſing his prince of the weight of affairs; 
ſo that Antiochus imagined he could not do without 
him, And though he perceived ſeveral things in his 
N 9 cConduct 
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conduct and counſels which gave him diſguſt, he 
would not give himſelf the trouble to examine ſtriQ] 
into them; nor had reſolution enough to reſume the 
authority he had in a manner abandoned to him, So 
that acquieſcing again in his opinion on this occaſion, 
(not from conviction but weakneſs and indolence) he 
.contented himſelf with ſending a general, and a body 
of troops, into the Eaſt; and himſelf reſumed the 
expedition of Cœloſyria. KEN by. 

Y The general he ſent on that occaſion was Xe- 
netas the Achæan, in whoſe commiſſion it was order- 
ed, that the two firſt generals ſhould reſign to him the 
command of their forces, and ſerve under him. He 
had never commanded in chief before, and his only 
merit was, his being the prime miniſter's friend and 
creature, Raiſed to an employment, which his va- 
nity and preſumption could never have hoped; he 
behaved with haughtineſs to the other officers, and 
with boldnefs and temerity to the enemy, The ſuc- 
ceſs was ſuch as might be expected from ſo ill a choice, 
In paſſing the Tigris, he fell into an ambuſcade, into 
which the enemy drew him by ſtratagem, and him- 
ſelf and all his army were cut to pieces. This victor 
opened to the rebels the province of Babylonia and 
all Meſopotamia, of which they, by this means, 
poſſeſſed themſelves without any oppoſition. 

Antiochus, in the mean time, was advanced into 
Ccœeloſyria, as far as the valley lying between the two 
ridges of the mountains Libanus and Antilibanus, He 
found the paſſes of theſe mountains ſo ſtrongly forti- 
- ed, and ſo well defended by I heodotus the Ætolian, 
to whom Ptolemy had confided the government of this 
province, that he was obliged to march back, find- 
ing it not poſſible for him to advance farther, There 
is no doubt but the news of the defeat of his troops 
zin the Eaſt haſtened alſo his retreat. He aſſembled 
his council, and again debated on the rehellion. 
Epigenes, after ſaying, in a modeſt tone, that it * 

| Ye 


Y A.M. 3784. Ant.] C. 220. 
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have been moſt adviſable to march immediately wala | 
them, to prevent their having time to fortify them+ 
ſelves as they had done, added, that the ſame reaſon * 
ought to make them more expeditious now, and de- 
vote their whole care and ſtudy to a war, which, if ne- 

leted, might terminate in the ruin of the empire. 
Hermins, who thought himſelf injured by this diſ- 
courſe, began to exclaim againſt Epigenes in the moſt” 
opprobrious terms on this occaſion. He conjured the 
king not to lay aſide the enterpriſe of Cœloſyria, 
affirming, that he could not abandon it, without 
inſtancing a levity and inconſtancy entirely inconſiſt- 
ent with the glory of a prince of his wiſdom and knows - 
ledge: The whole council hung down their heads 
through ſhame; and Antiochus himſelf was much 
diſſatisfied. It was unanimouſly reſolved to march 
with the utmoſt ſpeed againſt the rebels: and Her- 
mias, finding that all reſiſtance would be in vain, 
grew immediately quite another man. He came over 
with great zeal to the general opinion, and ſeemed ' 
more ardent than any body for haſtening its execu- 
tion, Accordingly the troops ſet out towards Apa- 
mea, where the rendezvous was fixed. 

They had ſcarce ſet out, when a ſedition aroſe in 
the army on account of the ſoldiers arrears. This 
unlucky accident threw the king into the utmoſt con- 
ſternation and anxiety; and indeed the danger was 
imminent, Hermias, ſeeing the king in ſuch perplex- 
ity, comforted him, and promiſed to pay immediately - 
the whole arrears due to the army: but at the ſame 
time earneſtly beſought Antiochus not to take Epi- 
genes with him in this expedition, becauſe, after the 
noiſe their quarrels had made, it would no longer be 
poſſible for them to act in concert in the operations of 
the war, as the good of the ſervice might require. 
His view in this was, to begin by leſſening Antiochus's 
eſteem and affection for Epigenes by abſence, well 
knowing, that princes ſoon forget the virtue and ſer- 
vices of a man removed from their ſight, 
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This propoſal perplexed the king very much, who 
was perfectly ſenſible how neceſſary the preſence of a 
general of Epigenes's experience and ability was in ſo 
important an expedition. But, “ as Hermias had in- 
duſtriouſly contrived to beſiege, and in a manner poſ- 
ſeſs him by all manner of methods, ſuch as ſuggeſting 
to him pretended views of ceconomy, watching his 
every action, keeping a kind of guard over him, and 
bribing his affection by the moſt abandoned compla- 
cency and adulation, that unhappy prince was no 


longer his own. maſter. The king therefore conſent- 


ed, though with the utmoſt reluctance, to what he re- 
quired; and Epigenes was . accordingly. ordered to 
retire to Apamea, This event ſurpriſed and terrified 
all the courtiers, who were apprehenſive of the ſame 
fate : but the ſoldiers having received all their arrears 
were very eaſy ; and thought themſelves highly obliged 
to the prime miniſter, by whoſe means they bad been 
paid. Having in this manner made himſelf maſter 
of the nobles by fear, and of the army by their pay, 
he marched with the king ig 9401 

As Epigenes's diſgrace extended only to his re- 
moval, it was far from ſatiating his vengeance; and as 
it did not calm his uneaſineſs with regard to the fu- 
ture, he was apprehenſive that he might obtain leave 
to return, to prevent which he employed effectual 
means. Alexis, governor of the, citadel of Apamea, 
was entirely at his devotion; and,; indeed, how few 
would be otherwiſe with regard to an all powerful 


4 


- 


miniſter, the ſole. diſpenſer of his maſter's graces | 


Hermias orders this man to diſpatch; Epigenes, and 
preſcribes him the manner. In conſequence of this, 
Alexis bribes one of Epigenes's domeſtics; and, by 
gifts and promiſes, engages him to ſlide a letter he 
ave. him among bis maſter's. papers. This letter 
3 to have been written and ſubſcribed by Molo, 
. 10 11,46 ;Þ one 

- * Itrgrxdun®- d g mprenri-! miis, et | cuſtodiis, & i obſequiis, 


ve. o xnbuary N N ae, Hermiæ malignitate, ſui non erat 
* Sig wslalc ind vu Egutle da- dominus. This is 4 literal tranſ- 
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one of the chiefs of the rebels, who thanked Epi- 
genes for having formed a conſpiracy againſt the king, 
and communicated to him the methods by which he 
might ſafely put it in execution. Some days after 
Alexis went to him, and aſked whether he had not 
received a-letter from Molo? Epigenes, ſurpriſed at 
this queſtion, expreſſed his aſtoniſhment, and at the 
ſame time the higheſt indignation. The other replied, 
that he was ordered to info his papers. Accord- 
ingly, a ſearch being made, the forged letter was 
found; and Epigenes, without being called to a trial, 
or otherwiſe examined, was put to death, The king, 
at the bare ſight of the letter, imagined that the 
charge had been fully proved againſt him. However, 
the courtiers thought otherwiſe ; but fear kept them 
all tongue-tied, and dumb, How unhappy, and 
how much to be pitied are princes ! Lots 
Although the ſeaſon was now very far advanced, 
Antiochus paſſed the Euphrates, aflembled all his 
forces ; and that he might be nearer at hand, to open 
the N d very early the next ſpring, he in the 
mean time ſent them into winter- quarters in the neigh- 
bourhood, e | | 
(g) Upon the return of the ſeaſon he marched them 
towards the Tigris, paſſed that river, forced Molo to 
come to an engagement, and gained ſo complete a 
victory over him, that the rebel, ſeeing all loſt, laid 
violent hands on himſelf, His brother Alexander was 
at that time in Perſia, where Neolas, another of their 
brothers who eſcaped out of this battle, brought 
him that mournful news. Finding their affairs deſ- 
perate, they firſt killed their mother, afterwards their 
wives and children, and at laſt diſpatched themſelves, 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the con- 
queror, Such was the end of this rebellion, which 
proved the ruin of all who engaged in it. A juſt re- 
ward for all thoſe who dare to take up arms againſt 


their ſovereign. 
| 1 After 
(e) A. M. 3784. Ant. J. C. 220, 1 7 
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After this victory, the remains of the vanquiſhed 


army ſubmitted to the king, who only reprimanded 


them in very ſevere terms, and afterwards pardoned 
them. He then ſent them into Media, under the com- 
mand of thoſe to whoſe care he had committed the 
government of that province; and returning from 


thence to Seleucia over the Tigris, he ſpent ſome 


time there in giving the orders neceflary for re-eſta- 
bliſbing his authority in the provinces which had re- 
volted, and for ſettling all things on their former foot. 
This being done by perſons whom he appointed 
for that purpoſe, he marched againſt the Atropatians, 
who inhabited the country ſituated to the weſt of Me- 
dia, and which is now called Georgia. T heir king, 
Artabazanes by name, was a decrepid old man, who 
being great'y terrified at Antiochus's approach at'the 
head of a victorious army, ſent and made his ſubmif- 
kon, and concluded a peace on ſuch conditions as An- 
tiochus thought proper to preſcribe. | 
() News came at this time, that the queen was 
delivered of a fon, which proved a ſubject of joy to 
the court as well as the army. Hermias, from that 
moment revolved in his mind how he might diſpatch 
Antiochus ; in hopes that, after his death, he ſhould 
certainly be appointed guardian of the young prince ; 
and that, in his name, he might reign with unlimited 


power. His pride and inſolence had made him odious 


to all men. The people groaned under a govern- 
ment, which the avarice and cruelty of a prime mi- 
niſter had rendered inſupportable. The complaints 
did not reach the throne, whoſe avenues were all 
cloſed againſt them, No one dared to inform the 
king of the oppreſſion under which his people groaned. 
It was well known that he apprehended inſpecting the 


truth; and that he abandoned to Hermias's N 


all who dared to ſpeak againſt him. Till now he 
had been an utter ſtranger to the injuſtice and violence 
which Hermias exerciſed under his name. At laſt, 
ö however, 


(b) A. M. 3785, Ant. J. C. 219, Polyb. I. v. p. 399-401. 
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however, he began to open his eyes; but was himſelf 
afraid of his miniſter, whoſe dependent he had made 
himſelf, and who had aſſumed an abſolute authority 
over him, by taking advantage of the indblence of his 
diſpoſition, who, at firſt, was well pleaſed with diſ- 
charging the burthen of affairs on Hermias. 


ed 
ed 
ed 
NM — 
he 
om 


me 
ta- Apollophanes, his phyſician, in whom the king re- 
re- poſed great confidence, and who, by his employment, 
ot. had free acceſs to him, took a proper time to repre- 
ted ſent the general diſcontent of his ſubjects, and the 
ins, danger to which himſelf was expoſed, by the ill con- 
Me- duct of his prime miniſter. He therefore adviſed Anti- 
ing, ochus to take care of himſelf, leſt the ſame fate ſhould 
who attend him as his brother had experienced in Phrygia; 
"the who fell a victim to the ambition of thoſe on whom 
mit. he moſt relied: That it was plain Hermias was hatch- 
An- ing ſome ill deſign; and that to prevent it, not a mo- 
ment was to be Joſt. Theſe were real ſervices, which 
"was an officer, who is attached to the perſon of his king, 
y to and who has a ſincere affęction for him, may and 
that ought to perform. Such is the uſe he ought to make 
batch of the free acceſs which his ſovereign vouchſafes, and 
nould the confidence with which he honours him. ü 
ince; Antiochus was ſurrounded by courtiers whom he 
mited had loaded with his favours, of whom not one had 


the courage to hazard his fortune, by telling him the 
vern- truth. It has been very juſtly ſaid, that one of the 
e mi- zrcateſt bleſſings which God can beſtow on kings, is 
laints to deliver them from the tongues of flatterers, and the 
re all ſilence of good men. | 
m the This prince, as was already obſerved, had begun to 
oaned, Wl entertain ſome ſuſpicions of his chief miniſter, but 


d ious 


ing the did not reveal his thoughts to any perſon, not know- 
ruclty, Ning whom to truſt, He was extremely well pleaſed 
1ow he that his phyſician had given him this advice? and 
olence Weoncerted meaſures with him to rid himſelf of à mi- 


niſter ſo univerſally deteſted, and ſo dangerous. Ac- 
gcordingly, he removed to ſome ſmall diſtance from 
the army, upon pretence of being indiſpoſed, and 
carried Hermias with him to bear him company ; here 
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taking him to walk in a ſolitary place, where none of 
his creatures could come to his aſſiſtance, he: caufed 
him to be aſſaſſinated. His death cauſed an univerſal 
joy throughout the whole empire. This haughty and 
cruel man had governed, on all occaſions, with great 
cruelty and violence; and whoever dared to oppoſe 
either his opinions or deſigns, was ſure to fall a vic- 
tim to his reſentments, Accordingly, he was uni- 
verſally hated; and this hatred diſplayed itſelf more 
ſtrongly in Apamea than in any other place: For the 
| inſtant the news was . brought of his death, all the 
| citizens roſe with. the utmoſt fury, and ſtoned his 

wife and children... | 30 

(i) Antiochus, having ſo happily re-eſtabliſhed his 
affairs in the Eaſt, and raiſed to the government of the 
ſeveral provinces perſons of merit, in whom be Could 

. repoſe the greateſt confidence, marched back his army 
into Syria, and put it into winter quarters, He ſpent 
the remainder of the year in Antioch, in holding fre- 
quent councils with his miniſters, on the operations of 
the enſuing campaign, Ae of 41 

This prince had two, other very dangerous enter- 
priſes to put in execution, for re-eſtabliſhing entirely 
the ſafety and glory of the empire of Syria: One was 
againſt Ptolemy, to recoyer Cœloſyria; and the other 
againſt Achæus, who had uſurped the ſovereignty of 
Aſia Minor. i : Ti} 

Ptolemy Evergetes having ſeiſed upon all Cœlo- 
ſyria, in the beginning of Seleucus Callinicus's reign, 
as was before related, the king of Egypt was ſtill poſ- 
feſſed of a great part of that province, and Antiochus 
not a little incommoded by ſuch a neighbour. 

With reſpect to Achæus, we have already ſeen in 
what manner he refuſed the crown which was offered 
him after the death of Seleucus Ceraunus; and had 
placed it on the head of Antiochus the lawful mo- 
narch, who, to reward his fidelity and ſervices, had 
appointed him governor of all the provinces of Afia 
Minor. By his valour and good conduct he had re- 
74 | F341 ceovered 
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ALEXANDER SUCCESSORS. 13 
covered them all from Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
who had ſeiſed upon theſe countries, and fortified 
himſelf ſtrongly in them. Such a ſeries of ſucteſs 
drew upon him the envy of ſuch as had the ears of 
Antiochus. Upon this a report was ſpread, that he 
intended to uſurp the crown; and with that view held 
a ſecret correſpondence with torr! Whether 
theſe ſuſpicions were well or ill grounded, he thought 
it adviſable to prevent the evil deſigns of his enemies; 
and, therefore, taking the crown which he had refuſed 
before, he cauſed himſelf to be declared king. 

He ſoon became one of the moſt powerful mo- 
narchs of Aſia, and all princes ſollicited very earneſtly 
his alliance. (4) This was evident in, a war which 
then broke out between the Rhodians and the Byzan 
tines, on occaſion of a tribute which the latter ha 
impoſed on all the ſhips that paſſed through the 
Straits; a tribute which was very [grievous to the 
Rhodians, becauſe of the great trade they carried on 
in the Black Sea. Achæus, at the earneſt ſollicita- 
tions of the inhabitants of Byzantium, had promiſed 
to aſſiſt them; the report of which threw the Rho- 
dians into the utmoſt conſternation, as well as Pruſias 
king of Bithynia, whom they had 'engaged in their 
party. In the extreme perplexity they were under, 
they thought of an expedient to diſengage Achzus 
from the Byzantines, and to bring him over to their 
intereſt.  Andromachus, his father, brother to Lao- 
dice, whom Seleucus had married, was actually pri- 
ſoner in Alexandria. Theſe ſent a deputation to Pto- 
lemy, requeſting that he might be ſet at liberty. The 
king, who as alſo very glad to oblige Achzus, as it 
was in his power to furniſh him with conſiderable 
ſuccours againſt Antiochus, with whom he was en- 
gaged in war, readily granted the Rhodians their re- 
queſt, and put Andromachus into their hands. This 
was a very agreeable preſent to Achæus, and made the 
Byzantines Joſe all hopes. They thereupon conſent- 


ed to re- inſtate things upon the ancient foot, and take 


oft 
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off the new tribute which had occaſioned the war. 
Thus a peace was concluded between the two ſtates, 
and Achzus had all the honour'of it. a ; 
(1) It was againſt this prince and Ptolemy that 
Antiochus was reſolved to turn his arms. Theſe were 
the two dangerous wars hg had to ſuſtain; and were 
the ſubject of the deliberations of his council, to con- 
ſider which of them he ſhould undertake firſt, After 
weighing all things maturely, it was reſolved to march 
firſt againſt Ptolemy, before they attacked Achæus, 
whom they then only menaced in the ſtrongeſt terms: 
And accordingly all the forces were ordered to aſ- 
ſemble in Apamea, and afterwards to march into 
Cceloſyria. | | y! 

In a council that was held before the army ſet out, 
Apollophanes, the king's phyſician, repreſented to 
him, that it would be a great overſight, ſhould they 
march into Cœloſyria, and leave behind them Seleucia I 
in the hands of the enemy, and ſo near the capital of 
the empire. His opinion brought over the whole coun- 
ci], by the evident ſtrength of the reaſons which ſup- 
ported it; for this city ſtands on the ſame river as 
Antioch, and is but five leagues below, near the mouth 
of it. When Ptolemy Evergetes undertook the in- 
vaſion already mentioned, to-ſupport the rights of his 
ſiſter Berenice, he ſeiſed that city, and put a ſtrong 
Egyptian garriſon into it, which had kept poſſeſſion 
of that important place full twenty-ſeven years. 
Among many prejudices it did to the inhabitants of 
Antioch, one was, its cutting off entirely their com- 
munication with the ſea, and ruining all their trade; 
for Seleucia being ſituated near the mouth of the 
Orontes, was the harbour of Antioch, which ſuffered 
grievoufly by that means. All theſe reaſons being 
clearly and ſtrongly urged by Apollophanes, deter- 
ba pes the king and council to follow his plan, and 
to open the campaign with the ſiege of Seleucia. Ac- 
cordingly the whole army marched thither, inveſted 


it, 


1 
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it, took it by ſtorm, and drove the Egyptians out 
of it, 

This being done, Antiochus marched with dili- 
gence into Cceloſyria, where Theodotus the Ætolian, 
governor of it under Ptolemy, promiſed to put him 
in poſſeſſion of the whole country. „We have ſeen 
how vigorouſly he had repulſed him the year before; 
nevertheleſs, the court of Egypt had not been ſatis- 
fied with his ſervices on that occaſion. Thoſe who 


rch governed the king, expected greater things from his 
zus, valour; and were perſuaded, that it was in his power 
ho to have done ſomething more. Accordingly he was 


ſent for to Alexandria, to give an account of his 
conduct; and was threatened with no leſs than loſing 
his head. Indeed, after his reaſons had been heard, he 
was acquitted, and ſent back to his government. 


| to However, he could not forgive the groundleſs injur 
they they had done him; and was ſo exaſperated at the af. 
— front, that he reſolved to revenge it. 405 = 
con The luxury and effeminacy of the whole court, to 
| — 


which he had been an eye-witneſs, heightened his in- 
dignation and reſentment. It was intolerable to him 
to depend on the caprice of ſo baſe and contemptible 
a ſet of people. And, indeed, it would be impoſſible 
for fancy to conceive more abominable exceſſes than 


thoſe in which Philopator plunged himſelf during his 
rong whole reign ; and the court imitated but too exactly 
ſſion the example he ſet them. It was thought that he had 
cars. poiſoned his father, whence he was, by antiphraſis, 
ts of ſurnamed * Philopator. He publicly cauſed Berenice 
dom- his mother, and Mapas his only brother, to be put to 
ade ; death. After he had got rid of all thoſe who could 
2 either give him good council, or excite his jealouſy, 
rere 


he abandoned himſelf to the moſt infamous pleaſutes; 


eng and was ſolely intent on gratifying his luxury, bruta- 
eter- lity, and the moſt ſhameful paſſions. His prime mi- 
and niſter was Soſihes, a man every way qualified for the 
Ac- ſervice of ſuch a maſter as Philopator ; and one whoſe 
eſted | ſole 
it, | 


* This word fignifies a lever of his fagher, 
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ſole view was to ſupport himſelf in power by any 
means whatſoever, The reader will naturally ima- 
gine, that, in ſuch a ccurt, the power of women had 
no bounds. L | 
- Theodotus, who was a man of honour, could not 
bear to depend on ſuch people, and therefore reſolved 
to find a ſovereign more worthy of his ſervices, Ac- 
cordingly, he was no ſooner returned to his govern- 
ment, but he ſeiſed upon the cities of Tyre and Pto- 
lemais, declared fog hive Antiochus, and immediately 
2 the cot riePabovementioned to invite him 
thither. „ : | 
Nicolaus, one of PtolemP*s generals, though he 
was of the ſame country with Theodotus, however 
would not deſert Ptolemy, but preſerved his fidelity to 
that prince. The inſtant therefore that Theodotus 
had taken Ptolemais, he beſieged him in it; ' poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the paſſes of mount Libanus to ſtop Anti- 
ochus, who was advancing to the aid of Theodotus, 
and defended them to the laſt extremity, However, 
he was afterwards forced to abandon them, by which 
means Antiochus took poſſeſſion of Tyre and Ptole- 
mais, whoſe gates were opened to him by Theodotus. 
In theſe two cities were the magazines which Pto- 
lemy had laid up for the uſe of his army, with a fleet 
of forty ſail. He gave the command of theſe ſhips 
to Diognetus, his admiral, who was ordered to fail to 
Peluſium, whither the king intended to march by 
land, with the view of invading Egypt on that fide: 
However, being informed that this was the ſeaſon in 
which the inhabitants uſed to lay the country under 
water, by opening the dikes of the Nile, and conſe- 
quently, that it would be impoſſible for him to ad- 
vance into Egypt at that time, he abandoned that 
project, and employed the whole force of his arms to 
reduce the reſt of Cœloſyria. He ſeiſed upon ſome | 
fortreſſes, and others ſubmitted to him; (m) and at laſt 


he poſſefled himſelf of Damaſcus, the, capital of that 
a province, 


(m) Polyzn, I. iv. e. 15. 
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province, after having deceived Dinon the governor 
Wof it by a ſtratagem. | : TH | 
The laſt action of this campaign was the ſiege of 
Dora, a maritime city in the el. of mount 
Carmel. This place, which, was ſtrongly ſituated, 
Whad been ſo well fortified, by Nicolaus, that it was im- 
Wpoſible for Antiochus to take it. He therefore was 
forced to agree to a four month's truce, propoſed to 
him in the name of Ptolemy ; and this ſerved him as 
an honourable pretence for marching back his army 
to Seleucia on the Orontes, where he put it into win- 
ter- quarters. Antiochus appointed Theodotus the 
Atolian governor of all the places he had conquered: 
io. A COTS nin nn ET; 
(2) During the interval of this truce, a treaty was 
negociated between the two crowns, in which, how- 


celſary PIEP 
or 


„ 


une not to be employed on the frontiers, or 
russen enge engen „ 
n this treaty, the main point was to know to whom 
loſyria, Pheenicia, Samaria, and Judza, had been 
given, in the partition of Alexander the Great's em- 
pires between Ptolemy, Seleucus, Caſſander, and 
yiimachus, ; after. the death of Antigonus, in the 
attle of Ipſys. Ptolemy laid claim to ew, by vir- 
tue of their having being aſſigned by this treaty to Pto- 
emy Soter, his gręat-grandfather. On the other ſide, 
Antiochus pretended. that they had been given to 
eleucus Nicator; and therefore that they were his 
ight, being heir and ſucceſſor of that king in the em- 
pire of Syria, Another difficulty embarraſſed the com- 
1 Wie ade bebe; Shan 


- 
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miſfioners. Ptolemy would have Achæus included in 
the treaty, which Antiochus oppoſed abſolutely, al- 
ledging, that it was a ſhameful and unheard of thing, 
for a king like Ptolemy to eſpouſe the party of rebels, 
and countenance revolt. g Wh ' 
(o) During theſe conteſts, in which neither ſide would 

yield to the other, the time of the truce elapſed ; and 
nothing being concluded, it became neceſlary to have iſ 
recourſe again to arms. Nicolaus the Ztolian, had 
given ſa:many proofs of valour and fidelity in the 
aſt campaign, that Ptolemy. gave him the command 
in chief of his army, and charged him with every 
thing relating to the ſervice of the king; in thoſe pro- 
vinces which occaſioned the war. Perigenes, the ad- 
miral put to ſea with the fleet, in order to act againſt 
the enemy on that fide, Nicolaus appointed Gara 
for the rendezvous of all his forces, whither all the 
neceſſary proviſions had been ſent from Egypt. From 
thence he marched to mount Libanus, where he ſeiſed 
all the paſſes between that chain of mountains and the 
ſea, by which Antiochus was obliged to paſs; firmly 
reſolved to wait for him there, and to ſtop his march, 
by the ſuperiority which the advantageous poſts be horſ. 
was maſter of gave him. of 1 

In the mean time Antiochus was not inactive, 
but prepared all things both by ſea and land for a vi 
gorous invaſion, He gave the command of his fleet R hi. 
to Diognetus, his admiral,.and put himſelf at the head 
of his land- forces. The fleets coalted the armies on 
both ſides ; ſo that their naval as well as land-force 
met at the paſſes which Nicolaus had feifed, Whit and 
Antiochus attacked Nicolaus by land, the fleets be . 6:0 
gan to engage; ſo that the battle began both by fei wich 
and land at the ſame time. At ſea neither party hal 
the ſuperiority; but on land Antiochus had the advan-eithe 
tage, and. forced Nicolaus to retire to Sidon, afte! 
loſing four thouſand of his ſoldiers, who were eithet 
killed or. taken priſoners. Perigenes Wr 


(e) A. M. 3786. Ant. J. C. 218. 
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hither with the Egyptian fleet; and Antiochus pur- 
ued them to that city both by ſea and land, with the 
eſign of beſieging them in it. He nevertheleſs found 
hat conqueſt would be attended with too many diffi- 
ulties, becauſe of the great number of troops in the 
ity, where they had a great abundance of proviſions, 
; nd other; neceſſaries; and he was not willing to be- 
ſiege it in form, He therefore ſent his fleet to Tyre, 
nd marched into Galilee. After having ſubjected it 
by the taking of ſeveral cities, he palled the river 
ordan, entered Gilead, and poſſeſſed himſelf of all 
that country, formerly the inheritance of the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad, and half the tribe of Manaſſen. 
The ſeaſon was now too far advanced to prolong 
the campaign, for which reaſon he returned back by 
the river Jordan, left the government of Samaria to- 
WHippolochus and Kereas, who had deſerted Ptolemy's. 
ſervice, and come over to him; and he gave them 
hve thouſand men to keep it in ſubjection. He 
marched the reſt of the forces back to Ptolemais 
where he put them into winter- quarters. Ye 
(p) The campaign was again opened in ſpring. 
Ptolemy cauſed ſeventy thouſand foot, five thouſand: 
horſe, and fixty-three elephants to advance towards 
Peluſium. He was at the head of theſe forces, and 
marched them through the deſarts which divide Egypt 
from Paleſtine, and encamped at Raphia, between. 
Rhinocorura and Gaza, at the latter of which cities 
the two armies met. That of Antiochus was ſome- 
thing more numerous than the other. His forces 
conliſted of ſeventy-two thouſand foot, twelve thou- 
land horſe, and an hundred and two elephants. He 
firſt encamped within ten furlongs *, and ſoon after 
within five of the enemy. All the time they lay ſo 
near one another they were perpetually ſkirmiſhing, 
either when they went to fetch freſh water, or in fo- 


raging z particulars alſo diſtinguiſhed themſelves upon | 
theſe occaſions, _ 23 | 


Fe | | Theodotus, 
A. M. 78 Ant. |. C. 217. Polyb. I. v. p. 241— 8. 
Wy * He a French league, N 
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Theodotus, the Atolian, who had ſerved many 
years under the Egyptians, favoured by the darkneſs 
of the night, entered their camp, accompanied only 
dy two perſons. He was taken for an Egyptian; & 
that he advanced as far as Ptolemy's tent, with a de. 
fign to kill him, and by that bold action to put an 
end to the war; but” the king happening not to be 
in his tent, he killed his firſt phyſician, having mil. 
taken him for Ptolemy, He alſo wounded two other 
perſons ; and during the alarm and noiſe which this 
attempt occaſioned, he eſcaped to his camp. 

But at laſt the two kings, reſolving to decide theirſfi 
quarrel, drew up their armies in 8 They 
rode from one body to another, at the hea | 
lines, to animate their troops. Arſinoe, the ſiſter ad 
wife of Ptolemy, not only exhorted the ſoldiers to 
behave manfully before the battle, but did not leave 
her huſband even during the heat of the rx 
The iffue of it was: Antiochus, being at the head of 

his right wing, defeated the enemy's Tefe. But whilſt 
hurried on by an inconfiderate ardour, he engage 
too warmly in the purſuit; Ptolemy, whe had been 
-as. ſucceſsful in the other wing, -charged-Antiochus's 
centre in flank, which was then uncovered ; and 
broke it before it was poſſible for that prince to come 
to its relief. An old officer, who ſaw which way the 
duſt flew, concluded that the centre was defeated, 
and accordingly» made Antiochus obſerve it. Bu 
though he faced about that inſtant, he came too late 
to amend his fault; and found the reſt of his arm) 
broke and put to flight. He himſelf was now obliged 
to provide for his retreat, and retired to Raphia, and 
| afterwards to Gaza, with the loſs of ten thouſand men 
killed, and four thouſand taken priſoners. Finding 
it would now be impoſſible for him to continus the 
- compaign againſt Ptolemy, he abandoned all his con- 

queſts, and: retreated to Antioch with the remains o 

his army. This battle of Raphia was fought 1 the 
1 8 fy ſame 


— 


: of their 
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me time with that in which Hannibal defeated F la- 
ness inius the conſul on the banks of the lake Thraſy- 


only ene in Hetruria. 4 i] 4 

3 fo After Antiochus's retreat, all Cœloſyria and Pa- 
a de. ſtine ſubmitted with great chearfulneſs to Ptolemy. 
it an laving been long ſubject to the Egyptians, they 
o be ere more inclined to them than to Antiochus. The 


mil. N onqueror's court was ſoon crouded with ambaſſadors 
other om all the cities (and from Judza among the reſt) 
1 thaß pay homage ta, and offer him preſents; and all 

et with a gracious reception. 16 1 466? 
their (4) Ptolemy was deſirous of making a progreſs 
rough the conquered provinces, and, among other 

theitities, he viſited Jeruſalem. He ſaw the * temple 

r and here, and even offered ſacrifices to the God of Iſrael ; 
rs to raking at the ſame time oblations, and beſtowing 
leave onſiderable gifts. However, not being ſatisfied with 
ment, iewing it from the outward court, beyond which ne 
ead of zentile was allowed io go, he was determined to en- 
whill WW-r the ſanctuary, and even as far as the Holy of 
gaged olies ; to which no one was allowed acceſs but the 
been ioh-prieſt, and that but once every year, on the day 
chus WS the great expiation. The report of this being ſoon 
an pread, occaſioned a great tumult. The high-prieſt 
come informed him of the holineſs of the place; and the 
ay the oreſs law of God, by which he was forbid to enter 
feated, Wt. The prieſts and Levites drew together in a body 
o oppoſe his raſh deſign, which the people alſo con- 
ured him to lay aſide. And now all places echoed 
3 arm) vith the lamentations which were made, on account 
bligelſhhf the profanation to which their temple would be ex- 
doſed; and in all places the people were lifting up 
heir hands to implore heaven not to ſuffer it. How- 

i n © ever 
| (g) Maccab. I. iii. e. I. f 

* The third book of Maccabees, time, to the two . Dr. Pri- 
hence this. frory it extracted, is deaux, ſpeaking of the third book, 
ot admitted by the church among ſays, that the ground-work of the 
e canonical -books of . any ſtory is true, though the author 


are than the faurth, They are changed. ſome circumſtances of it, by 
ricr, with regard to the 25 F intermixing fabulons inci deni. 
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ever, all this oppoſition, inſtead of prevailing with 
the king, only inflamed his curioſity the more. He 
forced in as far as the ſecond court; but as he waz 
Preparing to enter the temple itſelf, God truck him 
with a ſudden terrour, which threw him into ſuch pro- 
digious diforder, that he was carried off half dead. 
After this he left the city, highly exaſperated againſt 
the Jewiſh nation, on account of the accident which 
had befallen him, and highly threatened it with his 
revenge. He accordingly kept his word; and the 
following year raiſed a cruel perſecution, eſpecially 
againſt the Jews of Alexandria, whom he endea - 
voured to reduce by force to worſhip falſe deities. 
(7) The inſtant that Antiochus, after the battle of 
Raphia, arrived in Antioch, he ſent'an embaſly to 
Ptolemy, to ſue for peace. The circumſtance which 
prompted him to this was, his ſuſpecting the fidelity 
of his people; for he could not but perceive that his 
credit and authority were very much leſſened ſince his 
laſt defeat. Beſides, it was high time for him to turn 
his arms towards Achzus, 2 check the progreſs he 
made, which increaſed daily, To obviate the danger 
which threatened him on that ſide, he concluded that 
4t would be ſafeſt for him to make a peace upon any 
terms with Ptolemy ; to avoid being oppoſed by two 
ſuch powerful enemies, who, invading him on boti 
ſides would certainly overpower him at laſt, He 
therefore inveſted his ambaſſadors with full power 
to give up to Ptolemy all thoſe provinces which were 
the ſubject of their conteſt, i. e. Cœloſyria and Paleſ- 
tine. Ceeloſyria included that part of Syria which 
lies between the mountains Libanus and Antilibanus; 
and Paleſtine, all the country which anciently was the 
inheritance of the children of Iſrael ; and the coaſt 0 
theſe two provinces was what the Greeks called Phœ- 
nicia. Antiochus conſented to reſign up, all this coun- 
try to the king of Egypt, to purchaſe a peace at thi 
8 | juncture; 


69 Polyb. 1. v. p. 428. Juſtin, I. xxx, c. 1. Hieron in Dani 
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uncture; chooſing rather to give up this part of his 
WW ominions, than hazard the loſing them all. A truce 
as therefore agreed for twelve months; and before 
be expiration of that time, a peace was concluded on 
Ine ſame terms. Ptolemy, who might have taken 


pro- vantage of this victory for conquering all Syria, 
dead. as deſtrous of putting an end to the war, that he 
ainſt night have an opportunity of devoting himſelf en- 
ich WWirely to his pleaſures. His ſubjects, knowing his 
h his want of ſpirit and effeminacy, could not conceive 
d the how it had been poſſible for him to have been ſo ſuc- 
cially ceſsful; and at the ſame time they were diſpleaſed 
ndea · Mat his having concluded a peace, by which he had 
s. lied up his hands. The diſcontent they conceived on 
tle of this account, was the chief ſource of the diſorders. in 
Hy to WE >ypt, which at laſt roſe to an open rebellion : So 
which that Ptolemy, by endeavouring to avoid a foreign 
deli war, drew one upon himſelf in the centre of his own 
at bs ominions. 

ce his (/) Antiochus, after having concluded a peace with 
0 turn Ptolemy, devoted his whole attention to the war 
eſs he BWacainſt Achæus, and made all the preparations neceſ- 
Janger WWſary for taking the field. At laſt he paſſed mount 
d that Taurus, and entered Aſia Minor with an intention te 
on any ſubdue it. Here he concluded a treaty with Attalus 
»y twolWking of Pergamus, by virtue of which they united 
n bot cheir forces againſt their common enemy. They at- 
He tacked him with ſo much vigour, that he abandoned 
power the open country to them, and ſhut himſelf up in 
were Sardis to which Antiochus laying ſiege, Achæus held 
Pale. Hit out above a year. He often Ka ſallies, and a 
whiciWorcat many battles were fought under the walls of the 
banus city. At laſt, by a ſtratagem of .Ligoras, one of 
was the Antiochus's commanders, Sardis was taken, Achæus 
:oalt oretired into the citadel where he defended himſelf, 
d Pho -*till'he was delivered up by two traiterous Cretans. 
s coun- 7 io This 
at thi 

nEture; 


(/) A, M. 3788, Ant. J. C. 226. Poljb. I. v. p. 444. 
in Dani | : 
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This fact confirms the truth of the proverb, whic 
Taid that the * Cretans were liars and | Haag * 

5 09 Ptolemy Philopator had made a treaty wi 
*Achzus, and was very ſorry for his being fo clo 
blocked up in the caſtle of Sardis; and therefore con. 
manded Sofibes to relieve him at any price whatſoever, = 
There was then in Ptolemy's court a very cunning 
Cretan, Bolis by name, who had lived a confiderable 
time at Sardis, Soſibes conſulted this man, and aſkelli 
whether he could not think of ſome method fol 
Achzus's eſcape. The Cretan deſired time to con. 
der of it; and returning to Soſibes, offered to under: 
take it, and explained to him the manner in which hi 


intended to proceed, He told him, that he had . 
intimate friend, who was alſo his near relation, Cam- hou 
bylus by name, a Captain in the Cretan troop in A orre 
tiochus's ſervice : that he commanded at that time in line 
a fort behind the caſtle of Sardis, 'and that he. would made 
prevail with him to let Achæus eſcape that way. Hi eerei 
project being approved, he was ſent with the utmoſ (x 
ſpeed to Sardis to put it in execution, and ten + talen the F 
were given him to defray his expences, c. and Acco 
much more conliderable ſum promiſed him in caſe he buten 
Tucceeded, After his arrival, he communicates the partix 
affair to Cambylus, when thoſe two miſcreaiits agree (3) 
(for their greater advantage) to go and reveal theit time 
deſign to Antiochus. They offered that prince, as doul 
they themſelves had determined, to play their parts noe] 
ſo well, that-inſtead of procuring Achæus's eſcape, ith. 


they would bring him to him, upon condition of re- robs 
ceiving a confiderable. reward, to be divided among to the 
them, as well as the ten talents which Bolis had al- Puch 
Wm Antiochus was overjoyed at what he had heard, 


promiſed them a reward that ſufficed to en- 
| ; F N © 6; gage 
Fg 


() Polyb. I. viii. p. $22—531. (t) A. M. 3789. Ant. J. C. 215 
Kd reg a xturai, xaxe Gigl. S. Paul. Epiit, ad Tit. i. 12. 
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vc age them to do him that important ſervice. Upon 
nis Bolis, by Cambilus's aſſiſtance, eaſily got admiſ- 
wie gon into the caſtle, where the credentials he produ- 
loſel | ed from Soſibes, and ſome other of Achzus's friends, 
com-W-ained him the entire confidence of that il1- fated 
deve prince. Accordingly he truſted himſelf to thoſe two 
10 in WW retches, who, the inſtant he was out of the caſtle, 
rable eiſed and delivered him to Antiochus, This king 
aſkel auſed him to be immediately beheaded, and thereb 
d forlif put an-end to that war of Aſia; for the moment thoſ: 
con. Who ſtill ſuſtained the fiege heard of Achæus's death, 
ndert hey ſurrendered; and a little after, all the other 
ch ht places in the provinces of Aſia did the ſame. 
ad a Rebels very ſeldom come to a good end; and 
Cam though the perfidy of ſuch traitors ſtrikes us with 
n Anh orrour, and raiſes our indignation, we are not in- 
me inclined to pity the unhappy fate of Achæus, who had 
wou made himſelf worthy of it by his infidelity to his ſo- 
„ Hi vereign. 4 | | 
[tmoſh (x) It was about this time that the diſcontent of 
alcnt the Egyptians againſt Philopator began to break out. 
and According to Polybius, it occaſioned a civil war; 
aſe he but neither himſelf nor any other author gives us the 
2s the particulars of it. Pres | 
res (y) We alſo read in Livy, that the Romans ſome 
| * ime after ſent deputies to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
ce, 25 ene the ſame queen who bęfore was called Ar- 
parti ſinoe) to renew their ancient friendſhip and alliance 
ſcape, ith Egypt. Theſe carried as a preſent to the king, 
of re- r9be and purple tunick, with an ivory * chair; and 
umong to the queen an embroidered robe, and a purple ſcarf. 
ad a- Puch kind of preſents ſhow the happy ſimplicity 
d hich in thoſe ages prevailed aepong the Romans, 
(x) Philopator had at this time by + Arſinoe, his 


OL. VIII. C wife 


(*) Polyb. I. v. p. 444» (y) A. M. 3794. Ant. . C, 210, 
Liv. I. xxvii. c. 4. 4 (z] A. M. 3795. Ant. J. C. 209. Juſtin. I. xxx. 
* This was allowed in Rome + 2 ncalls her Eurydice, In 
0 none but the higheſt officers in the caſe he is not miſtaken, this queen 
a EE en ly bad three names, Arjinue, . 
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wife and ſiſter, a ſon called Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
ſucceeded him at five years of age. | 
(a) Philopator, from the ſignal victory he had ob 
tained over-Antiochus, had abandoned himſelf to ple 
ſures and exceſſes of every kind. Agathoclea his con 
cubine, Agathocles the brother of that woman, an 
their mother, governed him entirely. He ſpent ai 
+His time in gaming, drinking, and the moſt infamoullf 
irregularities. His nights were paſſed in debauche 
and his days in feaſts and diſſolute revels. Forgettinfi 
entirely the king, inſtead of applying himſelf to vil 


affairs of ſtate, he valued 


concerts, and playing upon inſtruments. 
men diſpoſed of every thing. 
ployments and governments; and no one had leſs : 
thority in the kingdom than the prince himſelf. So 
bes, an old, artful miniſter, who had ſerved duriii 
three reigns, was at the helm, and his great expel 
ence had made him very capable of the adminiſtration 
not indeed entirely in the manner he defired, but: 
the favourites would permit him to act; and he 
ſo wicked, as to pay a blind obedience to the md 
unjuſt commands of a:corrupt prince, and his u 


worthy favourites, 


(5) Arſinoe, the king” 
power or authority at court; the favourites and ti 
prime miniſter did not ſhow her the.leaſt reſpect. C 

the other - ſide, the queen was not patient enough 
ſuffer every thing without murmuring; and Rex | 


8) A.M, 3797; Ant Ic. 207. Juſtin. 1. xxx, e. 1 & 2, Pa 
in 


xcerpt. Valef, I. xv. xvi. 
tra, and Eurydice. But Cleopatra 


_—_ a name ef Þ we queens 

of Egypt, as that of Ptolemy war 

2 2 At archbi ber 
places tbe adventure 2 canus 

"tbe Few at the birth of Pt 

; 75 aner, I had inſerted it there in 
be firſt edition of this work, But 
as Foſepbus, from whom it is ta- 


hen, ſays, that it happened in he 


emy E- 


himſelf upon preſiding i 
The * wlll 
They conferred alle 


s Niſter and wife, had 


(3) Liv. I. xxvii. c. 4. 
reign of Seleucus the ſon of An xury 
1 4. Great, I have transf: 
it to that time, as Dean Pridea 


does alſo; that is to ſay, to" 
birth 5 -Philometor, | 


ars befare Jeſus Chriſt. 
my —— præſecturas, 
-ducatus, mulieres ordinabant; 
quiſquam in iegno ſuo minus, q 
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ft grew weary of her complaints, The king, and 
oſe who governed him, commanded Sofibes to rid 
em of her. He obeyed, and employed for that 
urpoſe one Philammon, who, without doubt, did not 
ant experience in ſuch cruel and barbarous aſſaſſi- 
ations. 2 ; 
This laſt action, added to fo many more of the molt _ 
agrant nature, diſpleaſed the people ſo much, that 
endes was obliged, before the king's death, to quit 
is employment. He was ſucceeded by Tlepolemus, 
young man of quality, who had ſignalized himſelf 
the army by his valour and conduct. He had all 
ee voices in a grand council held for the chooſing a 
Wrime miniſter. - Soſibes reſigned to him the king's 
al, which was the badge of his office. Tlepolemus 
Wc: formed: the ſeveral functions of it, and governed 
the affairs of the kingdom during the king's life. 
ut though this was not Jong, he diſcovered but too 
ration ainly that he had not all the qualities neceſſary for 
but 8 pporting ſo great an employment. He had neither 
| e experience, ability, nor application of, his prede- 
flor, As he had the: adminiſtration of all the 
nances, and diſpoſed of all the honours and dignities 
the "ſtate, and all payments paſſed through his 
ands, every body, as is uſual, was aſſiduous in make- 
g their court to him. He was extremely liberal; 
ut then his bounty was beſtowed without choice or 
ſcernment, and almoſt ſolely on thoſe who ſhared 
his parties of pleaſure. The extravagant flatteries 
| thoſe who were for ever crowding about his perſon, 
ade him fancy his talents ſuperior to thoſe of all 
ther men. He afſumed haughty airs, gave into 
xury and profuſion, and at lll grew inſupportable 
d all the world. | ; 
The wars of the Eaſt have made me ſuſpend the 
lation of the affairs that happened in Greece durin 
cir continuance; we now return to them. | 
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Stor. II. The Ætolians declare againſt the Acheans. 
.Battle of Caphyia loft by ARaTus. The Acbæans ad. 

«dreſs Phirir, who undertakes their defence. Troubles 
break out in Lacedemonia, The — death of 
CLEOMENES in Egypt. Two kings are elected in La- 

cedæmonia. That republick joins with the Ætolians. 


(c) * N Ætolians, particularly in the time we 
| are now ſpeaking of, were become a very 
powerful people in Greece, Originally their territo- 


Ties extended from the river Achelous, to, the ſtrait ( 
of the gulph of Corinth, and to the country of the loft } 
Locrians, ſurnamed Ozolæ. But in proceſs of time, Wl Sel af 
they had poſſeſſed themſelves of, ſeveral cities in Gree 


Acarnania, Theſſaly, and ether neighbouring coun- tired 
tries. They led much the fame life upon land as pi- Walway 
rates do at ſea, that is, they exerciſed themſelves aſide, 
perpetually in plunder and rapine. Wholly bent on Atoll. 
lucre, they did not conſider any gain as infamous or {Whlence, 
unlawful; and were entire ſtrangers to the laws of them 
peace or war. They were very much inured to toils, they 
and intrepid in battle. They ſignalized themſelves WA nts, 
particularly in the war againſt the Gauls, who made from i 
an irruption into Greece; and ſhowed themſelves zea-Md:{pif 
Jous defenders of the public liberty againſt the Mace-Wh 
donians. The increaſe of their power had made them 
haughty and inſolent. That haughtineſs appeared in 
the anſwer they gave the Romans, when they ſent 

er them not to infeſt Acarnanis 
They expreſſed, if we may believe Trogus Pompeius, 


territo; 
his pe! 
it that 
oured 
ug; a 


or (4) Juſtin his epitomizer, the higheſt contempt fone yea 
Rome, which they termed only in its origin a thame-Metore 1 
ful receptacle of thieves and robbers, founded andhe aid 
Þuilt by fratricide, and formed by an aſſemblage oMi:mb1, 
women raviſhed from the arms of their parents ad ſuffe 
They added, that the Etolians had always diſtin Pear Caj 

| | guiſhec 

(e) Strab. I. x. p. 555 Polyb. p. 33 1. & 746, Pauſan. l x. P. 659 ) Peiyt 


Juſtin. I, XVili. c. 2. 2 (e) A. 
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guiſhed themſelves in Greece, as much by their valour 


ans. as their virtue and deſcent; that neither Philip nor 
ad- Alexander his ſon had been formidable to them; and 
ibles that at a time when the latter made the whole earth 
þ of WE tremble, they had not been afraid to reject his edicts 
La« and injun&tions. That therefore the Romans would 
INS. not do well to rouſe the Ætolians againſt them; a 
people whoſe arms had extirpated the Gauls. and de- 
e we Wl ſpiſed the Macedonians, The reader may, from this 
very ſpeech, form a judgement of the ZEtolians, of whom 
rito- much will be ſaid in the ſequel, 
ſtrait (e) From the time that Cleamenes of Sparta had- 
F the loſt his kingdom, and Antigonus, by his- victory at 
time, Selaſia, had in ſome meaſure reſtored the peace of- 
es in Greece, the inhabitants of Peloponneſus, who were 
:oun- Wi tired by the firſt wars, and imagined that affairs would 
as pi- Walways continue on the ſame foot, had laid their arms 
ſelves Haſide, and totally neglected military diſcipline. The 
nt on Ætolians meditated taking advantage of this indo- 
ous or Hence. Peace was inſupportable to them, as it obliged. 
ws of them to ſubſiſt at their own expence, accuſtomed as 


» Loils, 
\ſelves 
| made 


they were to ſupport themſelves wholly by rapine. 
Antigonus had keptthem in awe, and prevented them 
from infeſting their neighbours ; but, after his death, 


6 zea· Ndeſpiſing Philip, becauſe of his youth, they marched 
Mace-Wnto Peloponneſus ſword in hand, and laid waſte the 
le them {territories of the Meſſenians. Aratus, exaſperated at 
ared in his perfidy and infolence, and ſeeing that Timoxenes, - 


* ſent 


nir that time captain- general of the Achæans, endea- 
rnania. 


oured to gain time, becauſe his year was near expi- 


npeius, Hing; as he was nominated to ſucceed him the follow- 
mpt ſorng year, he took upon him the command five days 
ſhame· Mefore the due time, in order to march the ſooner to 
led aniſdbe aid of the Meſſenians. (J) Accordingly, having 
plage oſembled the Achzans, whoſe vigour and ſtrength 
parents gad ſuffered by repoſe and inactivity, he was defeated 
diſtin ear Caphyia, in a great battle fought there. 
guiſhec | C3 51 Aratus 


x. p. 650 (4) Polyb. 1. iv. p. 272.—292. Plut. in Arat. p. 1049. 


(e) A. M. 3783. Ant. J. C. 221. 
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Aratus was charged with being the cauſe of this 


defeat, and not without ſome foundation. He en. 
deavoured to prove that the Joſs of the battle imputed 
to him was not his fault. He declared, that, how. 
ever this might be, if he had been wanting in any of 
the duties of an able commander, he afked pardon ; 
and intreated that his actions might be examined with 
leſs rigour than indulgence, His humility, on this 
eccaſion, changed the minds of the whole aſſembly, 
whoſe fury now turned againſt his accuſers, and no- 
thing was afterwards undertaken but by his counſel, 
However, the remembrance of his deſeat had exceed- 
ingly damped his courage; ſo that he behaved as a 
wiſe citizen, rather than as an able warrior; and 
though the Ætolians often gave him opportunities to 
diſtreſs them, he took no advantage of them, but 
ſuffered that poople to lay waſte the whole country 
almoſt with impunity. | p11 

The Achzans were therefore forced to apply to 
Macedonia again, and to call in king Philip to their 
aſſiſtance, in hopes that the affection he bore Aratus, 
and the confidence he had in him, would incline that 
monarch to favour them. And indeed Antigonus, at 
his laſt moments, had, above all things, intreated 
Philip to keep well with Aratus; and to follow his 
counſel, in treating with the Achæans. Some time 
before, he had ſent him into Peloponneſus, to form 
himſelf under his eye, and by his counſels, Aratus 

ve him the beſt reception in his power; treated him 
with the diſtinQion due to his rank; and endeavoured 
to inſti] into him ſuch principles and ſentiments, as 
might enable him to govern with wiſdom the great 
kingdom to which he was heir. Accordingly, that 
young prince returned into Macedonia with the high- 
eſt fentiments of eſteem for Aratus, and the moſt fa- 
vourable diſpoſition with regard to the welfare of 
Greece. ol MELT 

But the courtiers, whoſe intereſt it was to remove 
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the ſole aſcendant over their young prince, made that 
monarch ſuſpe& his conduct: and prevailed fo far, as 
to make him declare openly againſt Aratus. Never- 
theleſs, finding ſoon after that he had been impoſed- 
upon, he puniſhed the informers with great ſeverity, 
the ſole means to baniſh for ever from princes that 
calumny, which impunity, and ſometimes money, raiſe. 
up and arm againſt perſons of the moſt conſummate 
virtue. Philip afterwards repoſed the ſame confidence: 
in Aratus as he had formerly done, and reſolved to 
be guided by his counſels only ; which was manifeſt- 
on ſeveral occaſions, and particularly in the affair of 
Lacedemonia. (g) That unhappy city was perpes 
tually torn by ſeditions, in one of which, one of the 
Ephori, and a great many other citizens, were killed, 
becauſe they had declared for king Philip. When that- 
prince arrived from Macedonia, he gave audience to 
the ambaſſadors of Sparta at Tegea, whither he had 
ſent for them. In the council he held there, ſeveral 
were of opinion, that he ſhould treat that city as 
Alexander had treated Thebes. But the king rejected 
that propgſal with horror, and contented-himſelf with 
puniſhing the principal authors of the inſurreétion. 
Such an inſtance: of moderation and wiſdom in a 
king, who was but ſeventeen years of age, was greatly 
admired ; and every one was perſuaded, that it was 
owing to the good counſels of Aratus. However, he 
did not always make the ſame uſe of them 
(>) Being arrived at Corinth, complaints were 
made to him by many cities againſt the Ætolians; 
and.accordingly war was unanimouſty declared againſt, 
them. 'This was called the war of the allies, which 
began much about the ſame time that Hannibal was 
meditating the ſiege of Saguntum. This decree was 
ſent to all the cities, and ratified in the general aſſem- 
bly of the Achæans. The #tolians, on the other 
hide, prepared for war, and elected Scopas their ge- 
neral, the principal contriver of the broils they had 
| | 04 | raiſcd, 

(g) Polyb. 3 () Polyb. 1, ty. p. 294—299. 
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raifed, and the havock they had made. 
marched back his forces into Macedonia; and, whilſt 
they were in winter quarters, was very diligent in 


Philip. now 


making the neceſſary military preparations. He en- 
deavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf by the aid of his 
allies, few of whom anſwered his views; colouring 
their delays with falſe and ſpecious pretences. He 
alſo ſent to king Ptolemy, to intreat him not to aid 

the Ætolians either with men or money. | 
(i) Cleomenes was at that time in Egypt; but as 
an horrid licentiouſneſs prevailed in that. court, and 
the king regarded nothing but pleaſures and exceſſes 
of every kind, Cleomenes led a very melancholy life 
there. Nevertheleſs Ptolemy, in the beginning of his 
reign, had made uſe of Cleomenes: for, as he. was 
afraid of his brother Magas, who, on his mother's 
account, had great authority and power over the ſol- 
diery, he contracted a ſtricter yy with Cleomenes, 
and admitted him into his moſt ſecret councils, in 
which means for getting rid of his brother were con- 
ſulted. Cleomenes was the only perſon who oppoſed 
it ; he declaring, that a king cannot have any miniſters 
more. zealous for his ſervice, or more obliged to aid 
him in ſuſtaining the weighty burthen of government, 
than his brothers. This advice prevailed for that 
time: but Ptolemy's fears and ſuſpicions returning 
he imagined there would be no way to get rid of them, 
but by taking away the life of him that occaſioned 
them. (#4) After this he thought himſelf ſecure; 
fondly concluding, that he had no enemies to fear, 
either at home or abroad; becauſe Antigonus and 
Seleucus, at their death, had left no other ſucceſſors 
but Philip and Antiochus, both whom he deſpiſed on 
account of their minority. In this ſecurity he de- 
voted himſelf entirely to all forts of pleaſures, which 
were never interrupted by cares or applications of any 
kind. Neither his courtiers, nor thoſe who had em- 
0 ployments 


i) A. M. 84. Ant. J. C. 220. Plut. in Cleom. p. 820—823, 
a | as (% Polyb, I. v. p. 380—385. 
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ployments in the ſtate, dared to approach him; and 
he would ſcarce deign to beſtow the leaſt attention to 
what paſſed in the neighbouring kingdoms. That, 
however, was what employed the attention of his pre- 
deceſſors, even more than the affairs of their own 
dominions. Being poſſeſſed of Cœloſyria and Cyprus, 
they awed the kings of Syria both by ſea and land, 
As the moſt conſiderable cities, the poſts and har- 
bours which lie along the coaſt from Pamphylia to the 
Helleſpont, and the places in the neighbourhood of 
Lyſimachia, were ſubject to them; from thence they 
had an eye on the princes of Aſia, and even on the 
iſlands. How would it have been poſſible for any one 
to move in Thrace and Macedonia, whilſt they had 
the command of Ene, or Maronea, and of cities that 
lay at a ſtill greater diſtance? With ſo extenſive a do- 
minion, and ſo many ſtrong places, which ſerved 
them as barriers, their own kingdom was ſecure, 
They therefore had always great reaſon to keep a 
watchful eye over what was tranſacting without doors. 
Ptolemy, on the contrary, diſdained to give himſelf 
that trouble ; wine and women being his only pleaſure 
and employment. | | 
With ſuch diſpoſitions, the reader will eaſily ſup- 
poſe that he could have no great eſteem for Cleome- 
nes. The inſtant the latter had news of Antigonus's 
death, that the Achæans were engaged in a great 
war with the Etolians, that the Lacedzmonians were 
united with the latter againſt the Achæans and Ma- 
cedonians, and that all things ſeemed to recall him to 
his native country, he ſolicited earneſtly to leave 
Alexandria. He therefore implored the king to fa- 
vour him with troops and munitions of war ſufficient 
for his return. Finding he could not obtain his re- 
queſt, he deſired that he at leaſt might be ſuffered to 
depart with his family, and be allowed to embrace 
the favourable opportunity for repoſſeſſing himſelf of 
his kingdom, But xg = was too much employed 
SSIS i LEE MM 74 
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in his pleaſures, to lend an ear to Cleomenes's. 

intreaties, | | | | 
Soſibes, who at that time had great authority in 
the kingdom, aſſembled his friends; and in this coun- 
cil a reſolution was formed, not to furniſh Cleomenes 
either with a fleet or proviſions, They believed that 
a needleſs expence; for, from the death of Antigo- 
nus, all affairs without doors had ſeemed to them of 
no importance. Beſides, this council were apprehen- 
five that as Antigonus. was dead, and as there was 
none to oppoſe Cleomenes, that prince, after having 
made ay expeditious conqueſt of Greece, would be- 
come a very formidable enemy to Egypt: What in- 
creaſed their fears was, his having thoroughly ſtudied 
the ſtate of the kingdom, his knowing its ſtrong and 
weak fide, his having the king in the utmoſt. con- 
tempt, and ſeeing a great many parts of the king- 
dom ſeparated * at a great diſtance, which an ene- 
my might have a thouſand opportunities of invading, 
For theſe reaſons, it was not thought proper to grant 
Cleomenes the fleet and other ſuccours he deſired. 
On the other ſide, to give ſo bold and enterpriſing 
a prince leave to depart, after having refuſed him in 
ſo contemptuousa manner, would be making an enemy 
of him, who would certainly, one time or other, 
remember the affront which had been put upon him. 
Sofibes was therefore of opinion, that it was not even 
ſafe to allow him his liberty in Alexandria. A word 
which Cleomenes had Jet drop, came then into his 
mind. In a council, where Magas was the ſubject of 
the debate, that prime miniſter was afraid leſt this 
prince ſhould prevail with the foreign ſoldiers to make 
an inſurrection: I anſwer far them, ſays Cleomenes, 
ſpeaking of thoſe of Peloponneſus : and you may de- 
pend, that upon the firſt ſignal I give, they all will take 
up arms in your favour. This made Soſibes heſitate no 
longer: on a fictitious accuſation, and which he cor- 
roborated by a letter he himſelf had forged in that 
unhappy prince's name, he prevailed with the king 4 
| . eie 
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| 
8. ſeiſe his perſon, and to impriſon him in a ſecure 
| place, and maintain him always in the manner he had 
in hitherto done, with the liberty of ſeeing his friends, 
if but not of going abroad, 
es This treatment threw Cleomenes into the deepeſt 
at affliction and melancholy. As he did not perccive' 
= any end of his calamities, he formed ſuch a reſolution, 
of in concert with thoſe friends who uſed to viſit him; as 
N- deſpair only could ſuggeſt; and this was, to return | 
as the injuſtice of Ptolemy by force of arms; to ſtir up | 
ng his ſubjects againſt him; to die a death worthy of | 
e- Sparta; and not to wait, as ſtalled victims, till it was 
n- thought proper to ſacrifice them, 


His friends having found means to get him out of 
the priſon, they all ran in a body, with drawn ſwords, 
into all the ſtreets, exhorting and calling upon the 
populace ro recover their liberty; but not a man 
joined them. They killed the governor of the city, 
and ſome other noblemen who came to oppoſe them ; 
and afterwards ran to the citadel with intention to 
force the gates of it, and ſet all the priſoners at liberty ; 
but they found theſe ſhut and ſtrongly barricadoed. 
Cleomenes, now loſt to all hopes, ran up and down 
the city, during which not a foul either followed or 
oppoſed him; but all fled through fear. But ſeeing 
it would be impoſſible for them to ſucceed in their 
caterpriſe, they terminated it in a tragical and bloody 
manner, by. running upon each other's ſwords, to a- 
void the infamy of puniſhment, Thus died Cleome- 
nes, after reigning ſixteen years over Sparta, The 
king cauſed: his body to be hanged on a croſs, and or- 
"dered his mother, children, and all the women who at- 
tended them, to be put to death. When that unhappy 
princeſs was brought to the place of execution, the 
only favour ſhe aſked was, that ſhe might die before 
her children, Butthey began with them; a torment, 
more- grievous to a mother than death itſelf; after 
which ſhe preſented her neck to the executioner, ſay- 

| f C 6 ; ing. 
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ing only theſe words, Ah ! my dear children, to what a 
place did you come? 

The deſign of Apis and Cleomenes to reform 
Sparta, and revive its ancient diſcipline, was certainly 
very laudable in itſelf : And both had reaſon to think, 
that in a ſtate wholly infected and corrupted as that of 
Sparta then was, to pretend to reform abuſes one 
after another, and remedy diſorders by degrees, was 
only cutting off the heads of an Hydra ; and there- 
fore that it would be abſolutely neceſſary to root up 
the evil at'one blow. However I cannot ſay whe- 
ther Plato's maxim * ſhould not take place here, viz. 
that nothing ſhould be attempted in a ſtate, but what 
the citizens might be prevailed on to admit by gentle 
means: and that violence ſhould never be employed. 
Are there not ſome diſeaſes in which medicines would 
only haſten death? And have'not + ſome diſorders 
gained ſo great an aſcendant in a ſtate, that to attempt 
a reformation at ſuch a time, would only diſcover the 
impotency of the magiſtrates and laws? But, a cir- 
cumſtance which admits of no excuſe in Cleomenes, 
is, his having, againſt all the laws of reaſon and 
juſtice, murthered the Ephori, in order to get ſucceſs 
to his enterpriſe ; a conduct abſolutely tyrannical, un- 
worthy of a Spartan, and more unworthy of a king ; 
and which at the ſame time ſeemed to give a ſanction 
to thoſe tyrants, who afterwards made ſuch wild ha- 
vock in, Lacedzmonia. And, indeed, Cleomenes him- 
ſelf had been called a tyrant by ſome hiſtorians, with 

whom they even began ꝗ the ſucceſhon of tyrants. 
(During the three years that Cleomenes had left 
Sparta, the citizens had not thought of nominating 
» kings, 


| (7) Polyb, I. iv. p. 301. 

* Jubet Plato, quem ego aucto- valida & adulta vitia, quam hoc 
rem vehementer 1 uor, Tantum adſequi, ut palam fieret quibus fla- 
contendere in republica, quantum gitiis impares eſſemus, Tacit. An- 
probare civibus tuis poſſis; vim nal. I. ili, c. 53. | f 
neque parenti neque patriz afferre } Poſt mortem Cleomenis, qui 
' oportere. Cie, I. i. Et. 9. ad m_ Tyrannus Lacedæmone fuit- 


Famil. ; J. xxxiv., n. 26. 
+ Decebat omittere potius pres 
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kings, from the hopes they entertained, that he would 
return again; and had always preſerved the higheſt 
eſteem and veneration for him. But,.as ſoon as news 


b was brought of his death, they proceeded to the elec- 
, tion of kings. They firſt nominated Ageſipolis, a 
of child, deſcended from one of the royal families, and 
ne appointed his uncle Cleomenes his governor. After- 
AS wards they choſe Lycurgus, none of whoſe anceſtors 
e- had reigned, but who had bribed the Ephori, by giv- 
up ing each of them a * talent, which was putting the 
je- crown to ſale at a very low price. They ſoon had 
iz, reaſon to repent their choice, which was in direct op- 
nat poſition to all laws, and never had example. The 
tle factious party, which oppoſed Philip openly, and 
ed. committed the moſt enormous violences in the city, 
uld had preſided in this election; and immediately af- 
ers ter, they cauſed Sparta to declare in favour of the 
npt A :tolians. 

= SECT. III. Various expeditions PII againſt the 


enemies of the Achaans. Apelles, his prime mini- 


ier, abuſes his confidence in an extraordinary manner. 
PHILIPP makes an inroad into Ætolia. Therme taken 


at the fir/t + wine Exceſſes of Punae's ſoldiers in 
that city. Prudent retreat of that prince. Tumults 


them. Inroad of PH1LIP into Laconia, The N 
rators form new cabals. Puniſhment inflifted on them. 
A peace is - propoſed between PHILIP and the Achæans 


on one fide, and the Atolians on the other, which at 
laſt is concluded. ; 


(n) E have already related, that Philip king of 
W Macedon, being called in by the 3 
to their aid, was come to Corinth where their general 
aſſembly was held, and that there war had been unani- 
moufly declared againſt the Ætolians. I he king re- 
> 5 | turned 
* A thouſand crown, 


(* Polyb. I. iv. P- 294—306, #1 


in the camp. Puniſhment of thoſe who had occaſioned 


—_— 


K 
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turned afterwards to Macedonia, to make the neceſſary 
preparations for carrying on the war. 

Philip brought over Scerdiledes to the alliance with 
the Achæans. He was, as has been obſerved, a petty 
king of Illyria. The Etolians, whoſe ally he was, 
had broke their engagements with him, by refuſing 
to give him a certain ſhare of the ſpoils they had made 
at the taking of Cynethium, according to the articles 
N upon between them. Philip embraced with 
joy this opportunity of revenging their perfidy. , 

(u) Demetrius of Pharos — alſo with Philip. 
We have already ſeen that the Romans, in whoſe fa- 
vour he had declared at firſt, had beftowed on him ſe- 
veral of the cities they had conquered in Illyria. As 
the chief revenue of thoſe petty princes had conſiſted 
| hitherto in the ſpoils they got from their neighbours ; 
when the Romans were removed, he could not for- 
bear plundering the cities and territories ſubject to 
them. Beſides, Demetrius, as well as Scerdiledes, 
had ſailed, on the ſame deſign, beyond the city of 
Iſſus; which was a direct infradtios of the chief ar- 
ticle of the treaty, concluded with queen Teuta. For 
theſe reaſons the Romans declared war againſt Deme- 
trius. Accordingly Amilius attacked him with great 
vigour, diſpoſſeſls d him of his ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, and 
beſieged him in Pharos, from whence he eſcaped with 
the utmoſt difficulty, The city ſurrendered to the 
Romans. (e) Demetrius, being diſpoſleſſed of all his 
dominions, fled to Philip, who received him with 
open arms. This offended the Romans very much, 
who thereupon ſent ambaſſadors to him, demanding 
Demetrius to he delivered up. However Philip, who 
revolved at that time the deſign which broke out ſoon 
efter, paid no regard to their demand; and Deme- 
trius ſpent the remainder. of his days with that mo- 
narch. He was a valiant and bold man, but at the 


F 
23 
ww 


and 


(*) Polyb l. iii, p. 171—174- Lib. iv. p. 285—305—330. 
N 5 | ( Liv. . xXIIi. Ds 33» 


ſame time raſh and inconſiderate in bis enterpriſes ; 
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and his courage was entirely void of prudence and 
judgement, * 3 
The Achæans, being on the point of engaging in 
a conſiderable war, ſent to their allies. The Acarna- 
nians joined them very chearfully, though at their 
great danger, as they lay neareſt the /Etolians, and 
dane were moſt expoſed to the inroads of that 
people. Polybius praiſes their fidelity exceedingly. 
The people of Epirus did not ſhow ſo much good 
will, and ſeemed defirous of continuing neuter : Ne- 


ip. vertheleſs, they engaged in the war a little after. 

fa. Deputies were alſo ſent to king Ptolemy to deſire 

ſe. him not to aſſiſt the Ætolians either with troops or 1 
As money. ö FEEL, | 

ted The Meſſenians, for whoſe fake that war had been | 
rs; firſt begun, no way anſwered the hopes which had 9 

or- been naturally entertained, viz. of their employing | 
to their whole force to carry it on. | | [ 

les, The Lacedzmonians had declared at firſt for the 1 


of Achæans; but the contrary faction cauſed the de- 
ar- cree to be reverſed, and they joined the /Etolians, It 
For was on this occaſion, as 1 have ſaid before, that 
me- Ageſipolis and Lycurgus were elected kings of 
reat Sparta. ae 

and Aratus the younger, ſon of the great Aratus, was 
at that time ſupreme magiſtrate of the Achæans, and 
Dcopas was the ſame over the Ætolians. 424431 


3 
| 
1 
0 ö 
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5 | 
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his () Philip marched from Macedonia with fifteen 
vith choufand foot and eight hundred horſe. Having 
ich, eroſſed Theſſaly, he arrived in Epirus. Had he march- 


ed directly to the Ætolians, he would bave come upon 
them unawares, and have defeated them: but, at the 
requeſt of the Epirots, he laid ſiege to Ambracia, 
which employed him forty days, and gave the enemy 

time to prepare for, and wait his coming up. They | 


mo- 0 
the aid more. Scopas, at the head of a body of ÆEtolians, 
ſes; advanced into Macedonia, made dreadful havock, 


and returned in a very ſhort time laden with ſpoils, 
| | which 
(>) Polyb, J. ir. p. 325—330, | 
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which did him prodigious honour, and greatly ani- 
mated his forces. However, this did not hinder 
Philip from entering Ætolia, and ſeiſing on a great 
number of important fortreſſes. He would have en- 
tirely 1 it, had not the news he received, 
that the Dardanians * intended to make an inroad into 
his kingdom, obliged him to return thither. At his 
departure, he promiſed the ambaſſadors of the 
Achæans to return ſoon to their aſſiſtance. His ſud- 
den arrival diſconcerted the Dardanians, and put a 
ſtop to their enterpriſe. He then returned to Theſ- 
Zaly, with an intention to paſs the reſt of the ſummer 
in Lariſſa, | 

(r) In the mean time Dorimachus, whom the to- 
lians had juſt before nominated their general, entered 
Epirus, laid waſte all the open country, and did not 
ſpare even the temple of Dodona. 

Philip, though it was now the depth of winter, 
having left Lariſſa, arrived at Corinth, without any 
one's having had the leaſt notice of his march. He 
there ordered the elder Aratus to attend him, and by 
a letter to his ſon, who commanded the forces this 
year, gave him orders whither to march them. Ca- 
phyia was to be the rendezyous, Euripidas, who 
knew nothing of Philip's arrival, was then marching 
a detachment of above two thouſand natives of Elis, 
, to lay waſte the territory of Sicyone. They fell into 
the hands of Philip, and all except an hundred were 
either killed or taken priſoners. 

The King, having joined Aratus the younger with 
his forces, at the rendezvous appointed, marched to- 
wards Pſophis in order to beſiege it. This was a 
very daring attempt; for the city was thought almoſt 
impregnable, as well from its natural fituation, as 
- from the fortifications which had been added to it. 
It being the depth of winter, the inhabitants were of 

. | opinion 


(r) Polyb. I. iv. p 330—336. 
* Theſe people were neighbours of Macedonia, on the north of that 
kingdom. ' + A city of Arcadia, | 
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i- opinion that no one would, or even could, attack 
ler them: Philip, however, did it with ſucceſs; for, firſt 
-AL the city, and afterwards the citadel, ſurrendered after 
N- making ſome reſiſtance. As they were very far from 
ed, ¶ expecting to be befieged, the want of ammunition and 
ito proviſions very much facilitated the taking of that 
his city. Philip gave it very generouſly to the Achæans, 
the to whom it was of the moſt fignal ſervice; aſſuring 
ad- them that there Was nothing he deſired more than to 
t a WM oblige them; and to give them the ſtrongeſt proofs. 
eſ- Hof his zeal and affection for their intereſt. A prince 


ner ¶ who acts in this manner is truly great, and does ho- 
nour to the royal dignity. 
to- From thence, after poſſeſſing himſelf of ſome other 
red cities, which he alſo gave to his allies, he marched to- 
not Elis, in order to lay it waſte. It was very rich and 
populous, and the inhabitants of the country were in 

ter, Ja flouriſhing condition. Formerly this territory had 
any been accounted ſacred, on account of the Olympick 
He games ſolemnized there every four years; and all the 
I by nations of Greece had agreed not to infeſt or carry war 
this into it, But the Eleans had themſelves been the oc- 
Ca- WW cafion of their loſing that privilege, -becauſe, like 
who other ſtates, they had engaged in the wars of Greeee. 
hing Here Philip got a very conſiderable booty, with 
Elis, N which he enriched his troops, after which he retired 
into to Olympia. ; 
were W (5) Among the ſeveral courtiers of king Philip, 
Apelles held the chief rank, and had a great aſcen- 
with W dant over his ſovereign, whoſe governor he had been: 
d to- but, as generally happens on theſe occaſions, he very 
vas 2 much abuſed his power, which he employed wholly 
[moſt WF in opprefling particular perſons and ſtates. He had 
n, as taken it into his head, to reduce the Achæans to the 
to it. ¶ ſame condition in which Theſſaly was at that time; 
ere of ¶ that is, to ſubject them abſolutely to the commands 
inion WF of the miniſters of Macedonia, by leaving them only 
the name and a vain ſhadow of liberty: and to ac- 
cuſtom. 

(s) Polyb, I. iv. p. 338, 339. f 
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cuſtom them to the yoke, he ſpared them no kind of 
injurious treatment. Aratus complained of this to 
Philip, who was highly exaſperated upon that account ; 
and accordingly aſſured him, he would give ſuch or- 
ders, that nothing of that kind ſhould happen for the 
future. Accordingly, he enjoined Apelles never to 
lay any commands on the Achæans, but in concert 
with their general. This was behaving with an indo- 
lent tenderneſs towards a ſtateſman, who having ſo 
ſhamefully abuſed his maſter's confidence, had there- 
fore deſerved to be entirely diſgraced. The Achæans, 
overjoyed at the. favour which Philip ſhowed. them, 
and with the orders he had given for their peace and. 
ſecurity, were continually beſtowing the higheſt en- 
comiums on that prince,. and extolling his exalted 
qualities. And, indeed, he poſſeſſed all thoſe. which 
can endear a king to his people; ſuch as a lively genius, 
an happy memory, eaſy elocution, and. an unaffected 
grace in all his actions; a beautiful aſpect, heightened 
by a noble and majeſtick air, which ſtruck the behold- 
ers with awe and reſpect; a ſweetneſs of temper, affa- 
bility, and a deſire to pleaſe univerſally ; to finiſh the 
picture, a valour, an intrepidity, and an experience 
in war, which far exceeded his years : So that one 
can hardly conceive the ſtrange alteration that after- 
wards appeared in his morals and behaviour. 

(t) Philip having poſſeſſed himſelf of Aliphera, a 
very ſtrong city, the greateſt part of the people of 
that country, aſtoniſhed at” the rapidity. of his con- 
queſts, and weary of the Atolian tyranny, ſubmitted 
to his arms. I hus he ſoon made himſelf maſter of 
all Triphylia.. | | 

(u) At this time, Chilo the Lacedæmonian, pre- 
tending he had a better right to the crown than Ly- 
curgus, on whoſe head they had placed it, reſolved to 
diſpoſſeſs him of it, and ſet it on his own. Having 
engaged in his party about two hundred citizens, he 
entered the city in a forcible manner, killed the Ryo 

wno 


(e) Polyb, I. iv. p. 339343. (x) Idem, p. 343, 344- 
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who were at table together, and marched directly to- 
wards Lycurgus's houſe, intending to kill bim; but 
hearing the tumult; he had made his eſcape. Chilo 
then went into the great ſquare of the city, exhorted 
the citizens to recover their liberty; making them, at 
the ſame time, the greateſt promiſes. Seeing, how. 
ever, that he could make no impreffion on them, and 
that he had failed of his blow, he ſentenced: bhimſelf 
to baniſhment, and retired to Achaia. It is ſurpriſ- 
ing to ſee Sparta, formerly ſo jealous of its liberty, 
and miſtreſs of all Greece till the battle of Leuctra, 
now filled with tumults and inſurrections, and igno- 
miniouſly ſubjected to a kind of tyrants, that before 
could not ſo much as ſuffer the name. Such were 
the effects of their having violated Lycurgus's laws; 
and eſpecially their introducing gold and ſilver into 
Sparta; which drew after them, by inſenſible degrees, 
the luſt of power, avarice, pride, luxury, effeminacy, 
immorality, and all thoſe . vices which are generally 
inſeparable from riches. © 
(7) Philip, being arrived at Argos, ſpent the reſt of 
the winter there. Apelles had not yet laid afide the 
deſign he meditated of enflaving the Achæans. But 
Aratus, 'for whom the king had a very particular re- 
gard, and in whom he repoſed'the higheſt confidence, 
was an invincible obſtacle to his project. He there- 
fore reſolved, if poſſible, to get rid of him; for this 
purpoſe he ſent privately for all thoſe who were his 
ſecret enemies, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
gain them the prince's favour. After this; in all his 
diſcourſes with him: he hinted, that ſo long as Aratus 
ſhould enjoy any authority in the republick of the 
Achæans, he (Philip) would have no power; and 
would be as much ſubject to their laws and uſages as 
the meaneſt of their citizens; whereas, were he to. 
raiſe to the chief adminiſtration of affairs ſome per- 
ſon who might be entirely dependent on him, he then 
might act as ſovereign, and govern others, inſtead of, 
*% | : | being 
(x) Polyb. 1. iv. p. 344 349. 
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being himſelf governed. The new friends inforced 
theſe reflections, and refined. on the arguments of 
Apelles. This idea of deſpotie power pleaſed the 
young king; and indeed it is the ſtrongeſt temptation 
that can be laid in the way of princes. Accordingly 
he went for that purpoſe to Mgium, where the aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates was held for the election of a new 
general; and prevailed ſo far by his promiſes and me- 
naces, that he got Philoxenus, whom Aratus had de- 
clared duly elected, excluded; and obliged them to 
make choice of Eperatus, who was his direct enemy, 
Implicitly devoted to the will of his prime miniſter, 
he did not perceive that he degraded- himſelf in the 
moſt ignominious manner; nothing being more ab- 
horrent to free aſſemblies, fuch as thoſe of Greece, 
than to make the leaſt attempt in violation of the free- 
dom of election. ene 
A perſon being choſen entirely unworthy of the 

poſt, as is commonly the caſe in, all! forced elections, 
Eperatus, having neither merit nor experience, was 
univerſally deſpiſed. As Aratus intermeddled no 
longer in public affairs, nothing was well done, and 
all things were haſtening to their ruin. Philip, who: 
was blamed for all miſcarriages, became ſenſible that 
very pernicious counſels had been given him. Upon 
this, he again had recourſe to Aratus, and re-inſtated- 
him entirely in his friendſhip and confidence; and- 
perceiving that after this ſtep his affairs flouriſhed vi- 
fibly, and that his reputation and power increaſed 
daily, he would not make uſe of any counſel, but 
that of Aratfis, as the only man to whom he owed 
all his grandeur and glory. Who would not imagine,. 
after ſuch evident and repeated proofs, on one ſide, of 
Aratus's innocence, and on the other of Apelles's 
black malice, that Philip would have been undeceived 
for ever; and have been fully ' ſenſible which of the 
two had the moſt ſincere zeal to his ſervice? The ſe- 

quel, however, will ſhew, that jealouſy never dies ow 
| ; | win 
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with the object that excited it; and that princes ſel- 
dom overcome prejudices grateful to thei authority. 

A new proof of this ſoon appeared. A, the inha- 
bitants of Elis refuſed the advantageous conditions 
which Philip offered them by one Amphidamus, 


Apelles hinted to him, that ſo unreaſonable a refuſal 


was owing to the ill ſervices which Aratus did him 
elandeſtinely, though outwardly he pretended to have 
his intereſt very much at heart: That he alone had 
kept Amphidamus from enforcing as he ought to 
have done, and as he had engaged to do, to the in- 
habitants of Elis, the offers which the king made 
them: And on this foundation he invented a lon 
ſtory, and named ſeveral witneſſes. The king, how- 
ever, was ſo juſt, as to inſiſt upon his prime miniſter's 
repeating theſe accuſations in preſence of the man 
whom he charged with them : 'and this Apelles did 
not ſcruple to do, and that with ſuch an air of aſſu- 
rance, or rather impudence, as might have diſcon- 
certed the moſt virtuous man. He even added, that 
the king would lay this affair before the council of the 
Achæans, and leave to them the deciſion of it. This 
was what he wanted; firmly perſuaded, that by the 
authority he had there, he hold not fail to get him 
condemned. Aratus, in making his defence, began 
by beſeeching the king, not to give too much credit 
to the ſeveral things laid to his charge. "That a juſtice 
which a king, more than any other man, owed to a 
perſon accuſed; was to command that a ſtrict enqui 
be made into the ſeveral articles of the accuſation, 
and till then to ſuſpend his judgement. In conſequence 
of this he required, that Apelles ſhould be obliged to 
produce his witneſſes; him, eſpecially, from whom he 
pretended to have heard the ſeveral particulars laid to 
his charge; and that they ſhould omit none of the 
methods uſed and preſcribed in ſtating a fact before it 
was laid before the public council. The king thought 
Aratus's demand very juſt and reaſonable, and pro- 
miſed it ſhould be complied with. However, the 
85 4 | time 


were entirely at the devotion of Apelles; but as to 


ſame aſcendant over them; the former of the two laſt 
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time paſſed on, and Apelles did not prepare to give 
in his proofs: But how would it have been poflible 
for him to do that? An unforeſeen accident brought 
Amphidamus, by a kind of chance, to the city of 
Dyma, whither Philip was come to ſettle ſome af. 
fairs. Aratus ſnatched the opportunity; and begged 
the king himſelf to take cognizance of this matter, 
He complied with Aratus's requeſt, and found that 
there was not the leaſt grounds for the charge. Ac- 
cordingly Aratus was pronounped innocent, but 
without any puniſhment being inflicted on the ca- 
lumniator.. | | 

This impunity emboldened him the more; ſo that 
he continued his ſecret intrigues, in order to remove 
thoſe who gave him the leaſt umbrage. Beſides, Apel- 
les, there were four other perſons who divided the 
chief offices of the crown among them, and at the 
ſame time enjoyed the king's confidence. Antigonus 
had appointed them by his will, and affigned each of 
them his employment, His principal view in this 
choice was, to prevent thoſe cabals which are almoſt 
inſeparable from the minority of an infant prince, 
Two of theſe noblemen, | Leontius and Megaleas, 


the two other, Taurion and Alexander, he had not the 


preſided over the affairs of Peloponneſus, and the ſe- 
cond had the command of the guards. Now the 
prime miniſter wanted to give their employments to 
noblemen on whom he could entirely rely, and who 
would be as much devoted to his views as he could 
wiſh them, However, he behaved in a different man- 


ner towards them: For, ſays Polybius, courtiers have W 
the art of moulding themſel ves into all ſhapes, and ters: 
employ either praiſe or ſlander to gain their ends. n th 
Whenever Taurion was mentioned, Apelles would reſol1 


applaud his merit, his courage, his experience ; and anfal] 
ſpeak of him as a man werthy of the king's more 
intimate confidence; He did this in the view of de- 

| | : taining 
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aining him at court, and procuring the government 
of Peloponneſus (a place of great importance, and 
which required the preſence of the perſon inveſted 
with it) for one of his creatures, Whenever Alex- 
ander was the ſubject of the difcourſe, he repreſented 
him in the moſt odious colours to the king, and even 
endeavoured to render his fidelity ſuſpected; in order 


to remove him from court, that his poſt might be given 


to ſome perſon who might depend entirely on him. 
Polybius will ſhow . hereafter, what was the reſult of 
all theſe ſecret machinations, He only hints in this 
place, that Apelles was at laſt taken in his own ſnare, 
and met with the treatment he was preparing for 
others. But we ſhall firſt ſee him commit the blackeſt 
and moſt abominable-injuſtice in the perſon of Aratus, 
and even extend his criminal deſigns to the king 
himſelf. 

I before-obſerved, that Philip having diſcover- 
ed that he had been more than once impoſed upon, 
had reſtored” Aratus to his favour and confidence; 
Supported by his credit and councils he went to the 
aſſembly of the Achæans, appointed, on his account, 
at Sicyon. On the report he made of the ſtate of 
his exchequer, and of the urgent neceſſity he was in 
of money to maintain his forces, a reſolution was 
made to furniſh him with fifty * talents, the inſtant 
his troops ſhould ſet out upon their march; with 
three months-pay for his ſoldiers, and ten thouſand 
meaſures of wheat: And, that afterwards, as long as 
he ſhould carry on the war in perſon in Peloponneſus, 
they mole furniſh him with ſeventeen + talents' a 
month. ; i | . | 

When the troops returned from their winter-quar- 
ters and were aſſembled, the king debated in council 
on the operations of the enſuing campaign. It was 
reſolved to act by ſea, becauſe they thereby ſhould 
infallibly divide the enemy's forces, from the uncer- 

; | tainty 


— 


| . ) Polyb. I. v. p. 350-365. 
| * Fifty etal? crown, | f Cas enfand crowns, 
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down. As the Macedonians had worked with inen 
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tainty they muſt be under, with regard to the fide oli 
which they ſhould be attacked. Philip was to mal 


war on the inhabitants of Etolia, Lacedæmoni 
and Elis. 

Whilſt the king, who was now returned to Ce 
rinth, was forming his Macedonians for naval affain 


and employing them in the ſeveral exerciſes of th 


-ſea-ſervice, Apelles, who found his credit diminiſ 
and was exaſperated to ſee the counſels of Arat 
followed, and not his, took ſecret meaſures to defe; 
all the king's deſigns. His view was to make hin 


ſelf neceſſary to his ſovereign; and to force him) 
the ill poſture of his affairs, to throw himſelf into th 


arms of a miniſter who was beſt acquainted wit 
and then actually in the adminiſtration of them. Ha 
villainous was this! Apelles prevailed with Leontii 
and Megaleas, his two confidents, to- behave. wit 

' negligence in the employments with which they ſhou! 
be intruſted, As for himſelf, he went to Chalc: 

upon pretence of having ſome affairs to tranſact then 

as his orders were punctually obeyed by every one, | 
ſtopped the convoys of money which were ſending t 
the king; and thereby reduced him to ſuch neceſlit 
that he was forced to pawn his plate to ſubſiſt hin 
ſelf and his houſehold, _.. | 
Philip, having put to ſea, arrived the ſecond day 
Patræ; and failing from thence to * Cephalefia, la 
ſiege to Paleis, a city whoſe ſituation would be 
great advantage to him, as a place of arms; and es 
able him to infeſt the territories of his enemies. 

- Cauſed the machines of war to be advanced, and mine 
to be run. One of the ways of making .breach 
was, to dig up the earth under the very foundation 
the walls, When they were got to theſe, they proj 

ped and ſupported the walls with great wooden beam 
to which the miners afterwards ſet fire, and then ret 

red; when preſently great part of the wall would fi 
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ible ardour, they vety ſoon made a breach of fix hun- 
Jred fathoms wide. Leontius was commanded to 
mount this breach with his troops. Had he exerted 
imſelf ever ſo little, the city would certainly have 
been taken: But he attacked the enemy very faintly, 
fo that he was repulſed, loſt a great number of his 


ide o 
| make 
noni 


o Ce 
Iffain 


of U nen, and Philip was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 

nini The moment he began it, the enemy had ſent Ly- 
Arat urgus with ſome troops into Mefliniz, and Dorima- 
 defez 


hus with half of the army into Theſſaly, to oblige 
Philip, by this double diverſion, to lay afice his enter- 
riſe. Deputies had arrived ſoon from the Acarna- 


> him 
1im bi 


nto Hrians and Meſſenians. Philip, having raiſed the ſiege, 

with ſſembled his council, to debate on which fide he 
. Ho ould turn his arms. The Meſſenians repreſented, 
onti hat in one day the forces might march from Cepha- 
e wi denia into their country, and at once overpower Ly- 
ſhouWEurgus, who did not expect to be ſo ſuddenly attacked. 
halciſ Leontius enforced this advice very ſtrongly, His 
t ther ecret reaſon was, that as it would be impoffible for 


>ne, Philip to return, as the winds would be directly eon- 
ding rary at that time, he therefore would be forced to 
ceſſiſgtay there, by which means the campaign would be 
t hinWpent, and nothing done. The Arcamans, on the 


ontrary, were for marching directly into ZEtolia, 


| day Mehich was then unprovided with troops: | Declaring, 
ia, lu hat the whole country might be laid waſte without 
| be ie leaſt refiſtance; and that Dorimachus would be 
ind e revented from making an irruption into Macedonia. 


\ratus did not fail to declare in favour of the latter 
pinion ;.and the king, who from the cowardly at- 
150 at Paleis, began to ſuſpect Leontius, went thither 
n 48 
Having provided for the urgent neceſſities of the 
{cfcnians, he went from Cephalenia, arrived the ſe- 
en reitend day at Leucadia, from thence entered the gulpn 
f Ambracia, — came a little before day- break to 

1 inc Limnæa. Immediately he commanded the ſoldiers to 

Wake ſome refreſhment; to rid themſelves of the greateſt 
„Vor. VIII. f D 5 part 
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part. of their b ee and be ready for marchin 
5 the afternoon, eme left the bag 2 2 
a flrong guard, ſet out from imnæa 3 and marching nn 
about ſixty furlongs he halted, to give his army ſome Bu 
refreſhment and reſt, He then marched all night, and 1 
arrived at day - break at the river Achelous, intending Wl kak 
to fall ſuddenly and unexpectedly upon Therm, — 
Leontius adviſed the king to halt for ſame time, giving WF © 
for his reaſon, that as the. ſoldiers had, been fatigued e 
with the length of their-march, it would be proper for 3 
them to take breath, but, in reality, to give the Æto- mY 
lians time to prepare for their defence. Aratus, on the is lan 
contrary, knowing that opportunity is ſwift-winged, 4. 
and that Leontius's advice was -manifeſtly traiterous, Darec 
conjured Fhilip to ſeiſe the favourable moment, and tions, 
march out that inſtant. | vl n i erſe 
The king, ,who was already offended at Leontius, 
| and began to ſuf; pect him, ſets out that anſtant, crafles 
the Achelous, and marches directly to 1 hermæ, 
through a very rugged and almoſt imperyious road cut Do 
between very ſteep rocks, I his was the capital city WF 
.of the.country, in which the ZEtolians every year held and h 
their fairs ſolemn aſſemblies, as well for the wor- it by 
- Jhip of the gods, as for the election. of magiſtrates. ere 
this cy wa thowght tmpregpable, becauſe of the ad- BBY 1, 
vantage of its ſituation, and that no enemy had ever M o ſi 
dared to approach it; the ZEtolians uſed to leave their taken 
richeſt effeds and all their wealth. there, imagining WM. 
they were very ſafe. , But how great muſt be ther HCeated 
ſurpriſe, Po A, the CIR the day, they ſaw Phi- Npoſſef 
lip enter it with his arm * teen rage 1 
VVV 
Macedonians pitched their camp. The next morn- n the 
ing it was reſolved that the moſt valuable effects ſhould 'ernm 
be carried ee 3, 20d, making 2hean,sy, . eber 
the head of the camp, they ſet re to that Jer, I hey of kin 
did the, ſame with regard to the arms Which hung on ſamil) 
the galleries of the temple z the beſt were laid by * Ather 
ſervice, and the remainder, amounting to upwards oH power 
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ifteen thouſand, were burnt to aſhes. Hitherto every 
hing which bad been tranſacted was juſt, and agree- 
able to the laws of war. 

But the Macedonians did not ſtop here. Tranſ- 
ported with fury at the remembrance of the wild ha- 
ock which the ZEtolians had made in Dium and Do- 


m. ona, they ſet fire to the galleries of the temple, tore 
"Ws own all the offerings which hung on them, among 
__ hich were ſome of exceeding beauty and prodigious 


alue, Not ſatisfied with burning the roofs, they 
azed the temple. The ſtatues, of which there were 
it leaſt two thouſand, were thrown down. A great 
umber of them were broke to pieces; and thoſe only 
pared which were known, by their form or inſcrip- 
ions, to repreſent gods. They wrote the following 
erſe on the walls 3 | 


Remember Dium ; Dium ſends you this, 


Doubtleſs, the horrour with which the ſacrileges 
ommitted by the Ætolians at Dium inſpired Philip 
and his allies, convinced them that they might revenge 


Wat? Wh: by the commiſſion of the like crimes ; and that they 
* 5 ere then making juſt repriſals. However, ſays Po- 
and Iybius, the reader will allow me to think otherwiſe. 


o ſupport his opinion, he cites three great examples, 


ther taken even from the family of the prince whoſe con- 
ber duct he here cenſures. Antigonus, after having de- 


teated Cleomenes king of the Lacedzmonians, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Sparta, ſo far from extending his 
rage to the temples and ſacred things, did not even 
make thoſe be had conquered feel the effects of it; 
on the contrary, he reſtored to them the form of go- 
ernment which they had received from their an- 
eſtors, and treated them with the higheſt teſtimonies 


ITbel Wot kindneſs and friendſhip. Philip, to whom the royal 
ng on family owed all its ſplendour, and who defeated the 
by Athenians at Chæronea, made them ſenſible of his 
ards « power and victory by no other marks than his benefi- 
hitcen WW - D 2 


cence 3 
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cence; .reſtoring their priſoners without ranſom; 
himſelf taking care even of the dead, ordering Antipa- 
ter to convey their bones to Athens, and giving clothes 
to ſuch of the priſoners as were moſt in want of them. 
In fine, Alexander the Great, in the height of his 
Fury againſt Thebes, which he razed to the ground, 
ſo far from being forgetful of the veneration due te 
the gods, took care not to ſuffer his ſoldiers (even 
through imprudence) to do the leaſt injury to the 
- temples, and other ſacred places: Anda circumſtance 
ſtill more worthy our admiration; in his war with 
the Perſians, who had plundered and burned moſt of 
the temples in Greece, Alexander ſpared and re- 


Www all places dedicated to the worſhip of the Wl arm 
8. a ? | ſtrat 
- It-would have been better, continues Polybius, if T he 
Philip, mindful of the examples his anceſtors ſet him, Mi well 
had ftrove to ſhow himſelf their ſucceſſor more in WM whic 
moderation and magnanimity, than their empire and Ml ſuſp; 
power, The laws of war, indeed, frequently oblige H 
a conqueror to demoliſh cities and citadels ; to fill he h. 
up harbours, to take men and ſhips, to carry off the lf that 

fruits of the earth, and to act things of a like nature, Woul 
in order to leſſen the pur by of the enemy and in- ¶ two 

creaſe his own: But to deſtroy what either cannot do ¶ cions 
him any prejudice, .or will not contribute to the ¶ the e 
defeat of the enemy; to burn temples, to break ſta- Ar 
tues and ſuch ornaments of a city in pieces; certainly Non, a 
nothing but the wildeſt and moſt extravagant fury can WM ſurpa 
be capable of ſuch violence, It is not merely to ruin and { 
and deſtroy thoſe who have done us injury, that we long 
ought to declare war, in caſe we deſire to be thought We c 
juſt and equitable ; but. only to ablige ſuch people to it evi. 
acknowledge, and make amends for their faults. the fic 


The true end of war is not to involve in the ſame ſoul, 

ruin the innocent and the guilty, but rather to ſave I have 
both. Theſe are the ſentiments of a ſoldier and an ¶ condu 
heathen, | 5 LY | dinary 
— | | eb Though his bol 
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Though Philip, on this occaſion, ſhowed no great 
regard for religion, he acted like an excellent captain. 
His view in putting to ſea, was to go and ſurpriſe 
the city of Thermæ, during the abſence of part of 
the Ætolian forces. To conceal his deſign, he took 
ſo large a tour, as left the enemy in doubt with regard 
to the place he intended to attack; and which pre- 
vented their ſeiſing ſome paſſes of mountains and de- 
files in which he might have been ſtopped ſhort. Some. 
rivers were to be paſſed: It was neceſſary for them to 
make the utmoſt haſte, and turn ſhort upon Etolia, 
by a ſwift counter- march. This Philip does without 
liſtening to the advice of traitors, Lo lighten his 
army, he leaves his baggage. He goes through the 
ſtraits without meeting the leaſt obſtacle, and enters 
Therme, as if he had wropped from the ſkies; ſo 
well he had concealed and haſtened his march, of 
which the enemy do not ſeem to have had the leaſt - 
ſuſpicion, | 

His retreat was full as extraordinary, To ſecure it, 
he had ſeiſed upon ſeveral important poſts ; expecting 
that at his coming, down, his rear-guard particularly 
would be attacked, It was accordingly charged at 
two different times; however, the prudent precau- 
tions he had taken, entirely baffled all the efforts of 
the enemy, | . 

An enterpriſe ſo well concerted, To ſecretly carried 
on, and executed with ſo much wiſdom and diſpatch, 
ſurpaſles the abilities of ſo young a prince as Philip ; 
and ſeems to bear the character of a veteran warrior, 
long exerciſed in all the arts and ſtratagems of war. 
We can ſcarce doubt (and Polybius ſeems to infinuate 
it evidently enough) but that Aratus, as he had been 
the firſt contriver of ſo noble a project, was alſo the 
ſoul, as it were, and chief agent in it afterwards. 
I have already obſerved, that his talents lay more in 
conducting a warlike ſtratagem, in forming extraor- 
dinary enterpriſes, ahd in giving ſucceſs to them by 
his bold counſels, than in executing them himſelf. 


4 How 
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How happy is it for a young prince to poſlefs a gen 


ral of this character; prudent, able, verſed by loy oh 
experience, and habituated to all the parts of the: 1 
of war; to be able to know the merit of theſe qu F 
lities ; to be perfectly ſenſible of their high value; 75 7 
be docile ta his advice, though frequently contrary rig. 
his own taſte and opinion; and to let himſelf be gu left 
ded by ſuch wiſe counſels. After the happy ſucceſs wal 
an action, the perſon whoſe advice directed it vaniſhe the 
and all the glory of it reflects upon the monarc 
(z) Plutarch, who advances what I have now ſai I" 
thinks it equally glorious in Philip to ſuffer himſelf | eh 
be guided by ſuch good counſels, and to Aratus { 5⁰ 
having ability to ſuggeſt them. # At 
When Philip, who had marched back the ſal the 
way he came, was arrived at Limnza, finding hi pal 
ſelf in repoſe and ſecurity, offered ſacrifices to tall -..... 
gods by way of thankſgiving, for the ſucceſs the cep 
had given to his arms; and made a ſplendid banqui ner 
for his officers, who were as ſtrongly affected as hin hat 
ſelf with the glory he had acquired. Leontius al he 
Megaleas were the only perſons who heartily repins the 
at the good fortune of their ſovereign. Every ol ] 
ſoon perceived that they did not ſhare with the reſt ol fig. 
the company in the joy 'which ſo ſucceſsful an expt 1 
dition mult naturally create. During the whole e har 
tertainment, they diſcovered their animoſity again ma 
Aratus by the moſt injurious and moſt ſhocking rail tw 
| ries. But words were not all; for, at their riſ de 
from the banquet, heated with the fumes of wine an 550 
fired with anger, they threw ſtones at him all . ala 
way, till he was got into his tent, The whole al ++. 
was in an uproar ; and the noiſe reaching the kin Son 
he cauſed an exact enquiry to be made into the affa! a0 
and laying a fine of twenty“ talents on Megaleas, i pre 
aſterwards threw him intò priſon, Leontius, hear ver 
of what had happened, ran with a crowd of ſofdiers! die 
the king's tent; perſuaded that he would be frighten af 


* 
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a gene at ſeeing ſo great a body of men, and for that reaſon 
by E be prompted to change his reſolution. Being come 
the: into the king's preſence, Mo has 92 ſays he, 
fe qu es to lay ban on Megaleas, and throw him into priſon? 
lue;t It is I, anſwered the king, in a lofty tone, This ter- 
rar rified Leontius ; ſo that, after venting a deep ſigh, he 
be gu left the king's tent in a rage. Some days after he 
ccels i was bound for the fine laid on Megaleas, who was 
aniſhe then ſet at liberty. 58 a | | 

onare (a) During Philip's expedition againſt Ætolia, 
Ow (ai Lycurgus, the Spartan king, had engaged in an enter- 
mſelf i priſe againſt the Meſſenians, but it proved abortive, 


atus i Dorimachus, who had led a conſiderable body of 
Atolians into Theſſaly, with an intention to lay waſte 
de dan che country, and to oblige Philip to raiſe the ſiege of 
g bin paleis, in order to go and ſuccour his allies, found 
gh 'troops there ready prepared to give him a warm re- 


ception, He did not venture to attack them, The 
news of Philip's inroad into Ætolia, forced him to 
- baſten thither to defend his own country. But though 
he made the utmoſt expedition, he arrived too late 
the Macedonians having already quitted it. $7 

Philip marched his army with almoſt incredible di- 
ligence. Having left Leucadia with his fleet, and 
being arrived at Corinth, he laid up his ſhips in the 
harbour of Lechzum, landed his troops, began his 
march, and 'paffing through Argos, arrived on the 
twelfth day at Tegea, which he had fixed for the ren- 
dezvous with his aſlies. The Spartans having heard 
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vine from rumour what had paſſed at Thermæ, were truly 

all 1 alarmed when they ſaw that young victor in their ter- 
ole arm ritories, where he was not expected ſo ſuddenly. 
* Some actions paſſed, in which Philip had always the 


advantage; but I ſhall omit the particulars to avoid 


E e Philip diſplayed, on all occaſions, a bra- 
} rag very and prudence far above his years ; and this expe- 


dition was almoſt as glorious to him as that of Ætolia. 
After laying waſte the whole country, and taking 
| D 4 abundance 
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abundance of ſpoils, he returned by the way of Argue 
to Corinth, = i 
Here he found the ambaſſadors of Rhodes and Chil 
who came to offer him their mediation, and to in. 
cline both parties to peace. The king, - diſſemblingi 
his real intentions, teld them that he had alway; 
wiſhed, and till did ſo, to be at peace with the Eto 
liins; and therefore charged them, at their going 


aways to diſpoſe their maſters to it. He afterward 1 
landed at Lechæum, in order to go from thence to 1010 
Phocis, where he intended to engage in ſome mon: . 
important enterpriſe. 8 | * 
The faction formed by Leontius, Megaleas, ani. 
Ptolemy, who alſo was one of Philip's principal of- ey 
ficers, having employed all the clandeſtine method © 1 
poſſible, to remove and deſtroy all thoſe who either * -* 
oppoſed or were ſuſpected by them; and ſeeing with = 
grief, that thoſe ſecret practices had not been as ſuc- 45 
ceſsful as they had flattered themſelves, they therefore 4 
reſolved to make themſelves formidable even to thet - 
fovereign, by employing the authority they had over For 
the forces, to draw off their affections from him, and ; * 
to attach them to their intereſt. The greateſt part of ** 
their army had ſtaid in Corinth; and they imagined, But 
that the abſence of the king gave them a favourable oF 
opportunity for executing 2 deſigns. They repre- 1 
ſented to the light-armed troops, and to the guards, "or 
that for the ſake of the public welfare they expoſed I cou 
themſelves to the greateſt toils and dangers of war; WW. 
that neyertheleſs juſtice had not been done them, not ¶ niir 
the ancient law relating to the diſtribution of plunder Bi - |, 
been obſerved with regard to them. The young peo- Wi 
ple, fired by theſe ſeditious diſcourſes, divide them. gif 
ſelves into bands, plunder the houſes of the greatcſ lie 
courtiers, and carry their fury to that exceſs, as to — 
force the gates of the king's palace, and breaæ to pieces WF - 
the tiles which covered it. n a great tu- * 
mult broke out in the city, of which Philip having ane 


notice, he left Lechzum in great diligence, He then 
E aſſembles 
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ployment, had recourſe to him only. In all the cities 
of Greece, ſcarce the leaſt mention was made of the 
king? for whether any reſolutions were to be taken, 
affairs to be regulated, judgements paſſed, or honour i 
or preferments to be beſtowed, Apelles engrofled and 
tranſacted all things. 

Philip had long before been appriſed of this con. 
duct of Apelles, which gave him very great une. 
ſineſs. Aratus was frequently urgent with him to exen 
himſelf on this occaſion, and endeavoured to make 
him throw off his irreſolution and ſervitude : But the 
king concealed his thoughts, and did not diſcover his 
reſolutions to any body. Apelles, not knowing hoy 
the king was diſpoſed in regard to him, but perſuaded, 
on the contrary, that the inſtant he appeared before 
his ſovereign, he would not fail of taking his opinion 
in all things, flew from Chalcis to the ſupport of 
Leontius. | : 

When he arrived in Corinth, Leontius, Ptolemy 
and Megaleas, who commanded the flower of the 
troops, engaged all the young men to go and met 
him. Apelles, thus received with pomp and ſplen- 
. dour, and attended by a large body of officers and ſol. 
. diers, advances directly to the king's palace, which be 
was going to enter as uſual, However, the officer 
who attended at the gate (having been inſtructed be- 
fore) ſtopped him ſhort, and told him that his majeſty 
was buſy. Aſtoniſhed at ſo uncommon a reception, 
which he no ways expected, he conſidered for ſome 
time how he ought to behave, and at laſt withdrew in 
the utmoſt confuſion, * Nothing is ſo tranſient and 
frail as a borrowed power, not ſupported by founda- 
tions or ſtrength of its own. The ſhining train be 
had cauſed to follow him vaniſhed in an inſtant; and 
he arrived at his own houſe, followed oply by his do- 
meſticks. A lively image, fays Polybius, of what 
happens in the courts of kings; a fate which the moſt 

| a - powerſul 

Nihil rerum mertalium tam potentiæ non ſua vi nixae, Tacih 
inflabile ac fluxum eſt, quam fama' Annal. I. Lill. c. 19. 
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powerful courtiers ought to dread, A few days fuf- 


fice to ſhow their moſt exalted ſtate and fall. Like 
counters, which one moment are of the higheſt, and 
the next of the moſt inconſiderable value: As princes 
pleaſe to extend or withdraw their favours, to day 
they enjoy the greateſt credit, and the next are reduced 
to the extremes of ay and univerſal diſgrace. 
Megaleas, ſenſible of the ſtorm he himſelf might ex- 
pect now the prime miniſter was diſgraced, thought of 
nothing but how he might beſt ſecure himſelf by 
fight, and accordingly withdrew to Thebes, leaving 
Leontius bound for twenty talents, which. he had en- 
gaged to ſee his accomplice pay. 

The king, whether he was unwilling to drive Apel- 
les to deſpair; whether he did not think his power 
ſtrong enough to exert it in an extraordinary manner; 
or from ſome remains of eſteem and gratitude for a 
guardian and governor ; ſtill allowed him the honour 
of his converſation ſometimes, and left him ſome 
other honours of that kind ; but he excluded him from 
the council, and from the number of thoſe he uſed to 
invite to ſupper with him. Going to Sicyon, the 
magiſtrates offered him a houſe ; but he preferred that 


of Aratus, whom he never quitted, and ſpent whole 


days in his company. As for Apelles, he ordered him 
to retire to Corinth, 
Having removed Leontius from his command of 


the guards, which were ordered to march elſewhere, _ 


upon pretence of their being employed upon ſome ex- 
traordinary occaſion, he cauſed him to be thrown into 
priſon; the pretended reaſon of which was, to ob- 
lige him to pay the twenty talents for which he had 
engaged for Megaleas; but in reality to ſecure his 
perſon, and to ſound the diſpoſition of the "troops. 
Leontius ſent word of this to the infantry over which 
he had commanded, who that moment ſent a petition 
to the king, importing, that if Leontius were charged 


with ſome new crime for which he deſerved to be im- 


priſoned, they inſiſted that nothing might be decreed 
- : 6 againſt 
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againſt him but in their preſence : that if he refuſed 
them that favour, they ſhould look upon this refuſal 
as a contempt and the higheſt injury (ſuch was the 
liberty the Macedonians had the privilege of uſing 
with their king) ; but that in caſe Leontius was im- 
priſoned but for the twenty talents, they offered to 
pay that ſum among them. T his teſtimony of their 
affection Cid but inflame the king's anger, and haſten 
the death of Leontius. 

During this interval, there arrived from Etolia 
ambaſſadors from Rhodes and Chio, after having pre- 
vailed with the Ætolians to conſent to a thirty days 
truce, Theſe aſſured the king, that the Etolians 
were inclined to peace, Philip accepted of the truce, 
and wrote to the allies, deſiring them to fend their 
plenipotentiaries to Patræ, to negotiate a peace with 
the Atoliags. He himſelf ſet out immediately from 
Lechæum, in order to afiiſt at it, and arrived there 
after two days fail. 

He then received letters, directed by Megaleas, 
from Phocis to the Etolians, in which that traitor ex- 
horted the /Etolians not to entertain the leaſt fears, 
but to continue the war; that Philip was in the utmoſt 
diſtreſs for want of ammunition and proviſions ; to 
which he added expreflions highly injurious to the 
king. Philip, upon reading theſe letters, judging 
Apelles the chief author of them, ſeiſed both him 
and his ſon; at the ſame time he ſent to T hebes, 
with orders for Megaleas to be proceeded againſt there; 
however, he did not ſtay for his trial, but laid violent 
hands on himſelf. A little after Apelles and his fon 
were alſo put to death. 

I do not know whether hiſtory can furniſh us with 
a more remarkable example of the aſcendant which a 
favourite may gain over the mind of a young ſove- 
reign, in order to fatiate with impunity his avarice and 
ambition, Apelles had been Philip's guardian, and 
in that quality was entruſted with the care of his edu- 


cation, He had been at the head of the regency eſta- 
bliſhed 
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bliſhed by the late king. This double title of guar- 
dian and governor had, on one ſide, inſpired the young 
prince = naturally ſhould) with ſentiments of re- 
card, eſteem, reſpect, and confidence for Apelles ; and, 
on the other, had made Apelles aſſume an air of au- 
thority and command over his pupil, which he never 
laid aſide. Philip did not want wit, judgement, or 
penetration, When he was arrived to more mature 
years, he perceived the hands he was fallen into, but 
at the ſame time was blind to all his maſter's faults, 
He had diſcovered, more. than once, the mean jealouſy 
which Apelles entertained of conſpicuous merit of 
every kind; and his declared hatred of all ſuch of the 
king's ſubjects as were moſt capable of ſerving him. 
Proofs of his taxations and oppreſſions were daily re- 
newed, and the repeated complaints of them rendered 
the government odious and inſupportable. However, 
all this made no impreſſion, or but a very flight one, 
on the mind of the young king, over which the prime 
miniſter had gained ſuch an influence, that he even 
ſtood in fear of him, The reader has ſeen how ex- 
tremely difficult it was for the king to break this 
charm. 

(b) In the mean time, the ÆEtolians wiſhed earneſtly 
that the peace might be concluded; and were quite 
weary of a war, in which all their expectations had 
been fruſtrated. They had flattered themſelves, that 
they had to do with a young unexperienced king, and 
accordingly believed that they might amuſe him as a 
child; but Philip, on the contrary, had proved to 
them, that in wiſdom and reſolution he was a man 
and that they had behaved like children in all their en- 
terpriſes. But having heard of the inſurrection of 
the troops, and the conſpiracy of Apelles and Leon- 
tius, they poſtponed the day on which they were to 
meet at Patræ, in hopes that ſome ſedition would 
break out at court, to perplex and embroi] the king's 
affairs, Philip, who wiſhed for nothing more ar- 

| dently, 


(5) Polyb, I. v. p. 376, 377. 
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dently, than to break off the conferences upon the 
peace, joyfully ſeiſed the opportunity with which the 
enemies themſelves furniſhed him; and engaged the 
allies, who were come to the rendezvous to continue 
the war. He afterwards ſet fail on his return to Co- 
rinth, He gave the Macedonians leave to go by the 
way of Theſſaly, in order that they might quarter, 
during the winter, in their own country: then coaſt- 
ing Attica along the Euripus, he went from Cenchrez 
to * Demetrias, where he found Ptolemy, the only 
conſpirator that ſurvived z and cauſed ſentence of 


death to be paſſed upon him, in an aſſembly of 


Macedonians. 


All theſe incidents happened at the time that Han- 
nibal was encamped on the banks of the river Po in 
Italy; and Antiochus, after having ſubdued the 
greateſt part of Ccelofyria, had ſent his troops into 

winter-quarters. It was alſo then that Lycurgus, 
king of Lacedzmonia, fled from tolia, in order to 
ſecure himſelf from the anger of the Ephori, who, on 
a falſe report that this king deſigned to embroil the 
ſtate, had aſſembled in the night, and inveſted his 
houſe, in order to ſeiſe his perſon. But Lycurgus, 
having ſome notion of this, fled with his whole fa- 
mily. However, he was recalled a little after, as ſoon 
as it was known that the ſuſpicions raiſed againſt him 
were all groundleſs. It being now winter, Philip re- 

turned to Macedonia, 8 
Eperatus was by this time univerſally deſpiſed by 
the Achæans; no body obeyed his orders; and the 
country being open and defenceleſs, dreadful havock 
was made in it. The cities being abandoned, and re- 
ceiving no ſuccours, were reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity, and conſequently could ſcarce furniſh their 
quota. The auxiliary troops, the payment of whole 
arrears was put off from day to day, ſerved as they 
were paid, and great numbers of them deſerted. All 
this was owing to the incapacity of the general ; * 
the 


* A city of maritime Theſſaly, 
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reader has ſeen in what manner he was elected. Hap- 
pily for the Achæans, the time of his command was 
almoſt expired. He quitted it in the beginning of 
the ſpring, and the elder Aratus was appointed to ſue- 
ceed him. 

(c) Philip, in his journey to Macedonia, had taken 
Bylazora, the greateſt city in Peonia, and the moſt 
advantageouſly ſituated for making incurſions from 
Dardania into Macedonia; ſo that having poſſeſſed 
himſelf of it, he had very little to fear from the 
Dardanians. 

(4) After taking that city, he again marched towards 
Greece, He judged it would be proper to lay ſiege 


* to I hebes of Phthiotis, from whence the Ætolians 
FEM uſed to make continual inroads, and at the ſame time 
h commit great waſte in the territories of Demetrias, 
the Pharſal: 5 ö 8 
La harſalia, and even Lariſſa. The attack was carrie 
gus on with great bravery, and the defence was equally 
* vigorous; but at laſt, the beſieged, fearing they 


© Gi ſhould be taken by ſtorm, ſurrendered the city. By 
"obs this conqueſt, Philip ſecured Magneſia and I heſſaly, 


his and carried off a great booty from the Ætolians. i 
gus, Here ambaſſadors came again to him from Chio, 
of Rhodes, and Byzantium, and alſo from Ptolemy, to 
* propoſe the concluding of a peace. Philip made the 
din ſame anſwer as before, that it was what he very much 


rg deſired; and that they had only to enquire of the 
? Atolians, whether they alſo were inclined to it. 


ed by Philip, in reality, was not very deſirous of peace, but 
4 the he did not care to declare himſelf. 

wock He afterwards ſet out, with his favourites, for the 
Are Nemæan games at Argos. Whilſt he was viewing 


An one of the combats, a” courier arrived from Macedo- 
their nia, with advice that the Romans had loſt a great 
whole battle in Tuſcany, near the lake Thraſymene, and 
they that Hannibal was maſter of the open country. The 
All king ſhowed this letter to none but Demetrius of 
and Pharos, giving him a ſtrict charge not to ſpeak of it. 
l the The 


(e) Polyb 1. v. P. 435. %) A. M. 378 Ant, J. C. 217. 
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The latter took this opportunity to repreſent to 
him, that he ought to diſengage himſelf as ſoon as 
poſſible from the Ætolian war, in order to invade 
Illyria, and afterwards croſs into Italy. He added, 
that Greece, already ſubjected in all reſpects, would 
obey him no leſs afterwards; that the Achæans had 
joined voluntarily, and with the utmoſt chearfulneſs, 
in his cauſe; that the /Etolians, quite depreſſed and 
diſcouraged by their ill ſucceſs in the preſent war, 
would not fail to follow their example; that if he 
was deſirous of the ſovereignty of the world, a noble 
ambition, which ſuited no prince better than himſelf, 
he muſt begin by conquering _y that after the de- 
feat of the Romans, the news of which he had then 
received, the time was come for executing ſo noble a 
project, and that he ought not to delay a moment. 
Such counſel could not but charm a king in the flower 
of his youth, ſucceſsful in his exploits, bold, enter- 
priſing, and who beſides was ſprung from a family 
which had always flattered itſelf with the hopes of 

univerſal empire, | 
Nevertheleſs as he was maſter of his temper, and 
overned his thoughts in ſuch a manner, as to diſcover 
only ſuch of them as promoted his intereſt (a very 
rare and valuable quality in ſo young a prince) he did 
not expreſs too great an inclination for peace, though 
he now earneſtly deſired it. He therefore only cauſed 
the allied ſtates to be told to ſend their plenipotentia- 
ries to Naupactum, in order to negociate a peace: 
and, at the earneſt inſtances of the Ætolians, ſoon 
arrived in the neighbourhood of that city, at the head 
of his troops. All parties were ſo weary of the war, 
that there was no occaſion for long conferences, The 
firſt article which the king cauſed to be propoſed to 
the /Etolians, by the ambaſſadors of the confederate 
powers, was, that every one ſhould continue in pol- 
ſeſſion of his conqueſts, The reſt of the articles were 
ſoon agreed upon; ſo that the treaty was ratified, and 
all retired to their reſpective countries, This peace 
concluded 
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concluded by Philip and the Achæans with the E- 
tolians; the battle loſt by the Romans near the lake 
Thraſymene; and the defeat of Antiochus near Ra- 
phia; all theſe events happened in the third year of 
the 140th Olympiad (e). 

In the firſt ſeparate conference held in preſence of 
the king and the ambaſſadors of the confederate powers, 
Agelas of NaupaQtum, who was one of them, en- 
forced his opinion by arguments that deſerve a place 
here, and which pofybias thought worthy of relating 
at length in his hiſtory, He ſays it were to be wiſhed, 
that the Greeks would never make war upon one ano- 
ther; that it would be a great bleſſing from the gods, 


if, breathing only the ſame ſentiments, they ſhould all 


in a manner join hand, and unite their whole force, to 
ſecure themſelves from the inſults of the Barbarians, 
But if this was not peſſible, that at leaſt, in the pre- 
ſent juncture, they ought to unite together, and con- 
ſult for the preſervation of all Greece. That, to be 
ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſuch an union, they need 
but turn their eyes to the formidable armies of the two 
powerful ſtates actually engaged in war. That it was 
evident to every one who was ever ſo little verſed in 
maxims of policy, that the conquerors, whether Car- 
thaginians or Romans, would not confine themſelves 
to the empire of Italy and Sicily; but would doubt- 
leſs extend their projects much farther. That all the 
Greeks in General, and eſpecially Philip, ought to 
keep a ſtrict eye on the dangers with which they were 
threatened. That this prince would have nothing to 
fear, if, inſtead of his attempting to ruin the Greeks, 
and to give the enemy an eaſier opportunity of defeat- 
ing them, as he had hitherto done, he ſhould labour 
aS much for their welfare as his own, and exert him- 
ſelf as vigorouſly in the defence of all*Greece, as if 
it was his own kingdom. That by this means he 
would acquire the love and affection of the Greeks, 
Who would be inviolably attached to him in all his 

enterpriſes z 
(4) A. M. 3787, 
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enterpriſes ; and, by their fidelity to him, diſconcert 


in caſe he had any 


caſe he ſhould ſuffer the ſtorm which was gathering 
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all the projects which foreigners might form againſt 
his kingdom. That if, inſtead of barely acting de- 
fenſively, he were deſirous of taking the field, and 
executing ſome great enterpriſe ;. he need but turn his 
arms towards the weſt, and keep an eye on the events 
of the war in Italy. That, provided he would only 
put himſelf into a condition for ſeiſing ſucceſsfully the 
firſt opportunity that ſhould preſent itſelf, all thing 
would ſmooth the way for univerſal empire. That, 

difference with the Greeks, hz 
ſhould leave the deciſion of it to another ſeaſon, 
That he ought eſpecially to be careful to preſery: 
to himſelf the liberty of making war or peace with 
them, whenever he might think proper. That, in 


in the weſt to burſt upon Greece, it was very muci 
to be feared, that it would then be no longer in their 
power to take np arms, to treat of peace, nor tc 
determine in their affairs according to their own ſenſe 
or the manner they might judge moſt expedient. 
Nothing can be more judicious than this ſpeech 


which is a clear prediction of what was to happe 


afterwards to Greece, of which the Romans will ſoot 
render themſelves abſolute maſters. This is the fil 
time that the affairs of Italy and Africa influence tho 
of Greece, and direct their motions. After this 
neither Philip, nor the other powers of Greece, reg 
lated their conduct, when they were to make peac 
or war, from the ſtate of their reſpective countric 
but directed all their views and attention toward 


Italy. The Aſiaticks and the inhabitants of the iſland 


did the ſame ſoon after. All thoſe who, from th 
time, had reaſon to be diffatisfied with the condu 
of Philip or Attalus, no longer addreſſed Antioch 
or Ptolemy for protection; they no longer turn! 
their eyes to the ſouth or eaſt, but fixed them up- 
the weſt, Sometimes ambaſſadors were ſent tot 
' Carthaginians, and at other times to the Roma 
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Some alſo came to Philip, at different intervals, from 
the Romans, who, knowing the enterpriſing genius 
of that prince, were afraid he ſhould come and add 
to the confuſion and perplexity of their affairs: which 
is what the ſequel ef this hiſtory is upon the point of 
ſhowing us, | | 


SECT. IV, PH1LIP concludes à treaty with HANNIBAL, 
The Romans gain a conſiderable viftory over him in 
Apollonia. He changes his conduct. His breach of 
faith and irregularities, He cauſes ARaTvus to be 
poiſoned, The Atolians conclude an alliance with the 
Romans. ATTALUS king of Pergamus, and the La- 
cedamonians, accede to it. MACHANIDAS uſurps a ty- 
rannical power at Sparta. Various expeditions of 


PniL1P and SULPITIUS the Roman prætor, in one of 


which PHILOPOEMON fignalizes himſelf. 


(f) 2 war between the Carthaginians and the 
Romans, who were the two greateſt powers 

at that time, drew the attention of all the kings and 
nations in the world. Philip, king of Macedon, ima- 
gined that this affected him the more, as his domi- 
nions were ſeparated from Italy only by the Adriatick 
ſea, now called the Gulph of Venice. When he heard, 
by the rumours which were ſpread, that Hannibal 
had marched over the Alpe, he was indeed very well 
pleaſed to ſee the Romans and Carthiginians at war; 
but, the ſucceſs of it bzing doubtful, he did not per- 
ceive clearly enough, which of thoſe powers it would 
be his intereſt to join. (g) But after Hannibal had 
gained three victories ſucceſſively, all his doubts were 
removed. He ſent ambaſſadors to that general, but 
unhappily they fell into the hands of the Romans. 
They were carried to Valerius Levinus the prætor, 
who was then encamped near Luceria. The princi- 
pal 


Liv. 1. xxiii. n. 33, 34, & 38. (A. M. 3788. Ant. 
J. C. 216. 
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enterpriſes ; and, by their fidelity to him, diſconcert 
all the projects which foreigners might form againſt 
his kingdom. That if, inſtead of barely acting de- 
fenſively, he were deſirous of taking the field, and 
executing ſome great enterpriſe ; he need but turn his 
arms towards the weſt, and keep an eye on the events 
of the war in Italy. That, provided he would only 
put himſelf into a condition for ſeiſing ſucceſsfully the 
farſt opportunity that ſhould preſent itſelf, all thing; 
would ſmooth the way for univerſal empire. That, 
in caſe he had any 45. with the Greeks, he 
ſhould leave the deciſion of it to another ſeaſon, 
That he ought eſpecially to be careful to preſerve 
to himſelf the liberty of making war or peace with 
them, whenever he might think proper. That, in 
caſe he ſhould ſuffer the ſtorm which was gathering 
in the weſt to burſt upon Greece, it was very much 
to be feared, that it would then be no longer in their 
power to take np arms, to treat of peace, nor to 
determine in their affairs according to their own ſenſe, 
or the manner they might judge moſt expedient. 
Nothing can be more judicious than this ſpeech, 
which is a clear prediction of what was to happen 
afterwards to Greece, of which the Romans will ſoon 
render themſelves abſolute maſters. This is the firlt 
time that the affairs of Italy and Africa influence thoſe 
of Greece, and direct their motions. After this, 
neither Philip, nor the other powers of Greece, regu- 
lated their conduct, when they were to make peace 
or war, from the ſtate of their reſpective countries, 
but directed all their views and attention towards 
Italy. The Aſiaticks and the inhabitants of the iſlands, 
did the ſame ſoon after. All thoſe who, from that 
time, had reaſon to be diflatisfied with the conduct 
of Philip or Attalus, no longer addreſſed Antiochus 
or Ptolemy for protection; they no longer turned 
their eyes to the ſouth or eaſt, but fixed them upon 
the weſt, Sometimes ambaſſadors were ſent to the 


Carthaginians, and at other times to the — 
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had marched over the Alps, he was indeed very well 
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Some alſo came to Philip, at different intervals, from 
the Romans, who, knowing the enterpriſing genius 
of that prince, were afraid he ſhould come and add 
to the confuſion and perplexity of their affairs: which 
is what the ſequel ef this hiſtory is upon the point oF 
ſhowing us. | 


SECT. IV, PH1iIP concludes à treaty with HANNIBAL. 
The Romans gain a conſiderable victory over him in 
Apollonia. He changes his conduct. His breach of 
faith and irregularities, He cauſes ARaTvus to be 
poiſoned, The Atoliaus conclude an alliance with the 
Romans. ATTALUS king of Pergamus, and the La- 
cedæ monians, accede to it. MACHANIDAS uſurps a ty- 
rannical power at Sparta. Various expeditions of 
PniL1P and SULPITIUS the Roman prætor, in one of 
which PHILOPOEMON fignalizes himſelf, 


(f) . war between the Carthaginians and the 

Romans, who were the two greateſt powers 
at that time, drew the attention of all the kings and 
nations in the world. Philip, king of Macedon, ima- 
gined that this affected him the more, as his domi- 
nions were ſeparated from Italy only by the Adriatick 
ſea, now called the Gulph of Venice. When he heard, 
by the rumours which were ſpread, that Hannibal 


pleaſed to ſee the Romans and Carthiginians at war; 
but, the ſucceſs of it b-ing doubtful, he did not per- 
ceive clearly enough, which of thoſe powers it would 
be his intereſt to join. (g) But after Hannibal had 
gained three victories ſucceſſively, all his doubts were 
removed. He ſent ambaſſadors to that general, but 
unhappily they fell into the hands of the Romans. 
They were carried to Valerius Levinus the pretor, 
who was then encamped near Luceria, The princi- 

pal 
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pal of the ambaſſadors, Xenophanes by name, with- 
out being in the leaſt diſconcerted, anſwered with a 
reſolute tone of voice; that he had been diſpatched 
by Philip to conclude an alliance and friendſhip with 
the Romans; and that he had orders to execute with 
the conſuls, as well as the ſenate and people of Rome. 
Levinus, overjoyed to find, in this revolt of their an- 
cient allies, ſo powerful a monarch deſirous of making 
an alliance with the Romans, treated the ambaſladars 
with all poſſible reſpect, and gave them a convoy for 
their ſafety, Being arrived in Campania, they eſcaped, 
and fled to Hannibal's camp, where they concluded a 
treaty, the purport of which was as follows: * That 
« king Philip ſhould croſs into Italy with a fleet of 
«© two hundred fail, and lay waſte the ſea-coaſts ; and 
« ſhould aſſiſt the Carthaginians both by ſea. and 
« land. That the latter, at the concluſion of the 
«© war, ſhould poſſeſs all Italy and Rome; and that 
©« Hannibal ſhould have all the ſpoils. That after the 
« conqueſt of Italy, they ſhould croſs into Greece, 
« and there make war againſt any power the king 
« ſhould nominate; and that both the cities of the 
« continent, and the iſlands lying towards Macedonia, 
ce ſhould be enjoyed by Philip, and annexed to his 
« dominion.” Hannibal, on the other ſide, ſent am- 
baſſadors to Philip, for his ratification of it ; and they 
ſet out with thoſe of Macedonia. I obſerved elſe- 
where, that in this treaty, the whole of which 1s pre- 
ſerved by () Polybius, expreſs mention is made of a 
great number of deities of the two nations, as pre- 
' ſent at this treaty, and witneſſes to the oaths with 
which the ceremony was attended, Polybius omits a 

reat number of particulars, which, according to 
Live, were ſtipulated by this treaty. 


T he ambaſſadors, who ſet out together, were un- 


happily diſcovered and intercepted by the Romans. 


Xenophanes's lie would not do him the ſame ſervice 


as before, The Carthiginians were known by their 
air, 


(6) Polyb. I. vii. p. 502— 50). 
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air, their dreſs, and ſtill more by their language. 
Upon them were found letters from Hannibal to Philip, 
and a copy of the treaty. The ambaſſadors were 
carried to Rome, The condition in which the affairs 
of the Romans (attacked ſo vigorouſly by Hannibal) 
then were, and their diſcovering a new enemy, ſo 
very powerful as Philip, muſt neceſſarily alarm them 
prodigiouſly. But it is on ſuch occaſions that the 
Roman grandeur was chiefly conſpicuous, For with- 
out expreſſing the leaſt perplexity or diſcouragement, 
they took all the meafures neceſſary for carrying on 
this new war, Philip, informed of what had befallen 
his ambaſſadors, ſent a ſecond embaſſy to Hannibal, 
which was more ſucceſsful than the former, and 
brought back the treaty, But theſe diſappointments 
prevented their forming any enterpriſe that year, and/ 
{ti]] kept matters in ſuſpenſe, L 
(i) Philip was now wholly employed on his great 
deſign of carrying the war into Italy, Demetrius of 
Pharos being with him, was continually urging him 
to that enterpriſe ; not ſo much out of zeal for the 
intereſt of that prince, as out of hatred tothe Romans, 
who had diſpoſſeſſed him of his territories, which 
he thought it would be impoſſible for him to recover 
by any other means. It was by his counſel that he 
had concluded a peace with meſt of his enemies, in 
order that he might devote his whole care and atten- 
tion to this war, the thoughts of which haunted him 
day and night ; ſo that even in his dreams he ſpoke of 
nothing but of war and battles with the Romans; and 
he would ſtart from his ſleep, in the higheſt agitation 
of mind, and covered with ſweat. This prince, whe 
was ſtill young, was naturally lively and ardent in all 
bis enterpriſes, The ſucceſs of his arms, the hopes 


un- Demetrius gave him, and the remembrance of the 
ans. Nereat actions of his predeceſſors, kindled an ardour in 
rvice Wim, which increaſed daily. Fer? 70 
their | 


During 


(7) Polyb. I. v. p. 439, & 445—447. 
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(4) During the winter ſeaſon, he thought of man. 


ning a fleet; not with the view of venturing a battle 
with the Romans, for this he was not in a condition 
to do; but to tranſport his forces into Italy with the 
greater expedition, and by that means ſurpriſe the 
enemies when they ſhould leaſt expect it. Accordingly 
he made the Illyrians build an hundred, or an hundred 
and twent veſlels for him; and after having exerciſed 
his · for ſome time in the naval diſcipline, 
he put to ſea, He firſt ſei ſed upon the city of Oricum, 
ſituate on the weſtern coaſt of Epirus. Valerius, 


. . commander of the fleet that lay before Brunduſium, 


having advice of it, ſet fail immediately with all the 
{hips in readineſs for ſailing; retook, the next day, 
Oricum, in which Philip had but a ſlender garriſon, 
d ſent a large reinforcement to the aid of Apollonia, 
to which Philip had laid ſiege. Nevius, an able and 
experienced officer, who commanded this reinforce- 
ment, having landed his troops at the mouth of the 
river Aqus, upon which Apollonia ſtands, marched 
through a hy-way; and entered the city in the night, 
unperceived by the enemy. The Macedonians, ima- 
gining they were very ſecure, becauſe the ſea lay be- 
tween them and the enemy, had neglected all the 
precautions which t rules of war preſcribe, and the 
exactneſs of military & ſcipline requires. Nevius, be- 
ing informed of this, matched ſilently out of the city 
in the night, and arrived in the camp, where he found 
all the ſoldiers aſleep. And now the cries of thoſe 
who were firſt attacked awaking the reſt, they all en- 
deavoured to ſave themſelves by flight. The king 
himſelf, who was but half awake and almoſt naked, 
found it very difficult for him to eſcape, to his ſhips. 
The ſoldiers crowded after him, and three thouſand of 
them were either killed or taken priſoners. Valerius, 
who ſtayed at Oricum, the inſtant he heard this news, 
had ſent his fleet towards the mouth of the river, to 
ſhut up Philip. This prince, finding it ä 
im 
C) Liv; 1. iv. n. 40. 
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him to advance forward, after ſetting fire to his ſhips, 
returned by land to Macedonia; carrying with him 
the ſorrowful remains of his troops, who ſeemed 
more like priſoners diſarmed and plundered, than the 
body of an army. 

(J For ſome time Philip, who till then had been 
admired for many of thoſe qualities which form the 
great prince, had begun to change his conduct and 
haracter; and this change was aſcribed to the evil 
ounſels of thoſe about him, who, to pleaſe him, 
were perpetually Javiſhing their encomiums on him, 
fomenting all his paſſions, and ſuggeſting to him, that 
the grandeur of a king conſiſted in reigning with un- 


limited power, and in making his ſubjects pay a blind 


implicit obedience to his will. Inſtead of the gentle- 
neſs, moderation, and wiſdom, he till then had diſplay- 
ed, he treated cities and ſtates, not only with pride and 


haughtinefs, but with cruelty and injuſtice; and hav- 


ing no longer as formerly his glory in view, he aban- 
doned himſelf entirely to riot and exceſſes of —_ 
kind: the too common effect of flattery, whoſe 


ſubtle poiſon generally corrupts the beſt princes, and 


ſooner or later deſtroys the great hopes which had been 
entertained of them. 44 


One would have 1 that the defeat befere 
Apollonia, in covering him with ſhame, would have 


abated his pride, and ſoftened his temper. ' But this 


only ſoured it; and one would have concluded, that 


this prince was reſolved to revenge, on his ſubjects 
and allies, the affront he had received from his ene- 


mies. 

Being atrived in Peloponneſus, a little after his de- 
feat, he employed all the ſtratagems poſſible to over- 
reach and ſurpriſe the Meſſenians. But his artifices 
being diſcovered, he pulled off the maſk, and laid 
waſte the whole countfy. Aratus, who was a man 
of the greateſt honour and probity, was exceedingly 
thocked at ſo flagratit an injuſtice, and made loud 

. 1 Ae complaints 
(/) Nut. in Arat. p. 1049—1052, © Polyb, I. viii. p. 518, 519. 
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complaints againſt it. He had before begun to retire 
inſenſibly from court; but now he thought it high 
time to break entirely with a prince, who no longer 
valued his people, and led the moſt diſſolute lite; 
for he was not ignorant of his impure commerce 
with his daughter-in-law a (ſubject of the greateſt 
grief to him) and which, however, he had not once 
hinted to his ſon; from the conſideration, that it 
would not be of ſervice to him to inform him of 
his ignominy, as it was not in his power to revenge 
It, | ' 
As it was impoſſible but this rupture muſt make 
ſome noiſe, Philip, whom the greateſt crimes now 
coſt nothing, reſolved to rid himſelf of a trouble. 
ſome cenſor, whoſe very abſence reproached all his 
irregularities. Aratus's great reputation, and the re- 
ſpect paid to his virtue, would not ſuffer Philip to 
employ open force and violence; and therefore he 
charged Taurion, one of his confidents, to diſpatch 
him ſecretly during his abſence. His horrid com- 
mand was obeyed ; for Taurion having inſinuated 
himſelf into Aratus's familiarity and friendſhip, in- 
vited him ſeveral times to dinner, and at one of them 
poifoned him; not with a violent and immediate 
poiſon, but with one of thoſe which lights up 4 
flow fire in the body, conſumes it by inſenſible de- 
grees, and is the more dangerous, as it gives less 
notice. : x 
Aratus knew very well the cauſe of his illneſs; but 
as complaints would not be of any ſervice to him, he 
bore it patiently without once murmuring, as a com- 
mon and natural diſeaſe. One day only, happening 
to ſpit blood before a friend who was in the room with 
him, and ſeeing that his friend was ſurpriſed, he ſaid, 
Behald, my dear Cephalon, the fruits of royal friendſhip. 
He died in this manner at Ægium, being then cap- 
tain-general for the ſeventeenth, tine. 
The Achæans would have him buried in the place 
where he died, and were preparing ſuch a magnificent 
PP miaauſoleum 


ful it; 
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tire mauſoleum to his memory as might be worthy his 
gh great ſervices. But the Sicyonians obtained that ho- 
1ger nour for their city, where Aratus was born; and 
ife; changing their mourning to feſtivity, crowned with 
erce chaplets of flowers, and clothed in white robes, they 
ateſt went and fetched the corpſe from Ægium, and carried 
once it in pomp to Sicyon, dancing before it, and ſingin 

at it hymns and odes in honour of the deceaſed. I he 


n of made choice of the higheſt part of the city, where 
enge MW they buried him as the founder and preſerver of it, 
which place was afterwards called Aratium. In Plu- 
nake MW tarch's time, that is, about three hundred years after, 
now MW to ſolemn ſacrifices were offered him annually : The 
uble- W firft, on the day that he freed the city from the yoke 
1 bis M of tyranny, which ſacrifice was called Soteria; and 
ie te- the other on his birth-day, During the ſacrifice, 
ip to choirs of muſic ſung odes to the lyre; and the chief 
re he MI choriſter, at the head of the young men and children, 
patch W walked in proceſſion round the altar. The ſenate, 
com- MW crowned with chaplets of flowers, and a great part of 
uated MW the inhabitants, followed this proceſſion, 
„ in- It muſt be owned that Aratus was one of the 
them Wl greateſt men of his time, and may be confidered, in 
ediate M [ome meaſure, as one of the founders of the com- 
up 4 monwealth of Achaia : it was he at leaſt who brought 
e de- it to the form and ſplendour it preſerved fo long after- 
s leſs U wards, and by which it became one of the moſt power- 
ful ſtates of Greece. However, he committed a con- 
ſiderable error, in calling in to the aſſiſtanoe of that 
commonwealth the kings of Macedonia, who made 
themſelves maſters and tyrants of it; and this, as we 
have before obſerved, was an effe of his jealouſy of 
the great Cleomenes king of Sparta, 

But he was fully puniſhed for it, by the manner in 
which Philip treated him. Aratus his ſon met with a 
[till more deplorable fate: for that prince, being be- 
come completely wicked, ſays Plutarch, and who 
affected to add outrage to cruelty, got rid of him, not 


by mortal poiſons, but by thoſe which deſtroy reaſon, 
Vol. VIII. E and 
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and craze the brain; and by that means made him 
commit ſuch abominable actions, as would have re. 
flected eternal infamy on him, had they been done vo- 
luntarily, and when he was in his ſenſes: Inſomuch 
that, though he was at that time very young and in 
the bloom of life, his death was conſidered, not as a 
-misfortune with regard to himſelf, but as the remedy 
and period of his miſeries. 

(m) About this time Philip engaged in a ſucceſsful 
expedition againſt the Illyrians. He had long deſired 
to poſſeſs himſelf of Liſſus; but believed it would be 
impoſſible for him ever to take the caſtle, which was 
ſo happily ſituated and ſo ſtrongly fortified that it wes 


* 


thought impregnable. Finding that force would not 


prevail, he had recourſe to ſtratagem. The city was 


ſeparated from the caſtle by a little valley; in that he 


obſerved a ſpot covered with trees, and very fit to 
conceal an ambuſcade. Here he poſted the flower of 
his troops. The next day he aſſaulted another part 
of the city. The inhabitants, who were very nume— 
rous, defended themſelves with great bravery ; and, for 
ſome time, the ſucceſs was equal on both fides. At 
laſt they made a furious ſally, and charged the be- 
fiegers with 3 T he garriſon of the caſtle, 
ſeeing Philip retire fighting, imagined they ſhould in- 
fallibly defeat him; and being deſirous of ſharing in 
the plunder, moſt of them came out, and joined the 
inhabitants. In the mean time, the ſoldiers who lay 
in ambuſcade attacked the caſtle, and carried it with» 
out great reſiſtance, And now, the ſignal agreed up- 
on being made, the fugitives faced about, and pur- 
ſued the inhabitants as far as the city, which ſurren- 
dered a few days after. 

n) M. 8 Levinus, as prætor, had been al- 
lotted Greece and Macedonia for his province. He 
was very ſenſible that, in order to leſſen the forces of 


Philip, it would be abſolutely neceſſary to bring over 
1 | ſome 


* Polyb. 1. viii. p. 519— 521. (2 Liv. I. Xxvi. n. 2426 
A.M, 
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ſome of his allies (of whom the ÆEtolians were the 
moſt powerful) from his intereſt, He therefore began 
by ſounding, in private conferences, the diſpoſition of 
the chiefs of the latter people; and, after having aſ- 
ſured himſelf of them, he went to the general aflem- 
bly. I here, after expatiating on the flouriſhing ſtate 
of the Romans, and proved it by their taking of Sy- 
racuſe in Sicily, and Capua in Italy, he extolled the 
great generoſity with which the Romans behaved to- 
wards their allies, and their conſtant fidelity. He 
added, that the /Etolians might expect to meet with ſo 
much the better treatment from the Romans, as the 
would be the firſt people in that part of the world who 
{hould have concluded an alliance with them. That 
Philip and the Macedonians were dangerous neigh- 
bours, whoſe power would, in all probability, be cf 
the moſt fatal conſequence to them. That the Ro- 
mans had already humbled their pride, and would 
oblige them, not only to give up ſuch fortreſſes as 
they had taken from the /Etolians, but even give 
them cauſe to fear for their own countries, That 
with regard to the Acarnanians, who had broke with 
the Atolians, the Romans would force them to return 
to their alliance, on the ſame conditions which had 
been preſcribed to them hen they were admitted into 
it; or, in caſe of their refuſal, would make them ſub- 
mit to the Ætolians by force of arms. 

Scopas, who was at that time chief magiſtrate of 
the /Etolian ſtate; and Dorimachus, who, of all the 
citizens, had the greateſt credit and authority; ſtrong- 


ly enforced the arguments and promiſes of the prætor, 


and ſaid many more advantageous things of the gran- 
deur and power of the Romans, becauſe they were not 
obliged to ſpeak as modeſtly on thoſe topicks as Vale- 
rius Levinus; and the people would be more inclined 
to believe them than a foreigner, who ſpoke for the 
intereſts of his country. The circumſtance which af- 
tected them moſt was, the hopes of their poſſeſſing 
themſelves of Acarnania. Accordingly the treaty was 


concluded 
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concluded between the Romans and the ZEtolians, 
| The people of Elis, of Lacedzmonia, Attalus king of 
Pergamus, Pleuratus king of Thrace, and Sterdiledes 
of Illyria, were left at liberty to accede to this treaty, 
| on the ſame conditions, if they thought proper. The 
| conditions were, That the ZEtolians ſhould declare 
| & war as ſoon as poſhble againſt Philip: That the 
„Romans ſhould furniſh them, at leaſt, twenty-five 
«© oallies, quingueremes, or of five benches of oars: 
4 'That ſuch cities as ſhauld be taken from Z£Etolia, 
4“ as far as the iſland of * Corcyra, ſhould be poſſeſſed 
«© by the Ætolians, and all the ſpoils and captives by 
„the Romans: that the Romans ſhould aid the 
« ZEtolians in making themſelves maſters of Acarna- 
c nia: that the Ætolians ſhould not be allowed to 
&« conclude a peace with Philip, but upan condition 
„ that he ſhould be obliged to withdraw his troops 
„ out of the territories of the Romans, and thoſe of 
„ their allies; nor the Romans with Philip, but on 
* the ſame terms.” Immediately hoſtilities com- 
menced. Philip was diſpoſſeſſed of ſome cities, after 
which Levinus retired to Corcyra; fully perſuaded 
that the king had ſo much bulineſs, and ſo many ene- 
mies, upon his hands, that he would have no time 
to think of Italy or Hannibal. 

Philip was now in winter-quarters at Pella, when 
advice was brought him of the new treaty of the Æto- 
liars. To be the ſooner able to march out againlt 
them, he endeavoured to ſettle the affairs of Mace- 
donia, and to ſecure it from any invaſions ef its neigh- 
bours. Scopas, on the other ſide, makes preparations 
for carrying on the war againſt the Acarnanians, who 
though. they ſaw it would be abſolutely impoſſible fo 
them to oppoſe, at one and the ſame time, two ſuc 
powerful ſtates as the Ætolians and Romans, yet the 
took up arms out of deſpair, rather than from pruden 
tial motives, and reſolved to ſell their lives as dear 4 
poſſible, Accordingly, having ſent into ts 
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which lay very near them, their wives, children, and 
the old men who were upwards of ſixty, all thoſe who 
remained, from the age of fifteen to threeſcore, en- 
gaged themſelves by oath never to return except victo- 
rious ; uttered the moſt dreadful imprecations againſt” 
ſuch among them as ſhould break their oaths; and 
only deſired the Epirots to bury, in the ſame grave, 
al! who ſhould fall in the battle, with the following 
inſcription over them: HERE LIE THE ACARNA=- 
NIANS, WHO DIED FIGHTING FOR THEIR COUNTRY, 
AGAINST THE VIOLENCE AND INJUSTICE OF THE 
ATOLIANS. Full of courage they ſet out directly, and 
advanced to meet the enemy to the very frontiers 
of their country, Their great reſolution and bravery 
terrified the Ætolians, who alſo received advice that 
Philip was already upon his march, to the aid of his 
allies, Upon this they returned home, and Philip 
did the ſame, 

In the very beginning of the ſpring, Levinus be- 
ſieged Anticyra “, which ſurrendered a little after. 
He gave this city to the /Etolians, keeping only [the 
plunder for himſelf, Here news was brought him, 
that he had been nominated conſul in his abſence, 
and that P. Sulpitius was coming to ſucceed him as 
prætor. | 

() In the treaty concluded between the Romans 
and /Etolians, ſeveral other powers had been invited 
to accede to it; and we find that. Attalus, Pleuratus, 
and Scerdiledes, accepted of the invitation. Tne Æto- 
lians exhorted the Spartans to imitate thoſe princes, 
Chleneas, their repreſentative, or deputy, put the La- 
cedæmonians in mind of all the evils which the Mace- 
donians had brought upon them; the deſign they had 
always harboured, and ſtill entertained, of enſlaving 
all Greece; particularly the ſacrilegious impiety of 
Philip, in plundering a temple in the city of Thermz; 
and his horrid treachery and cruelty to the Meſſenians. 
He added, that they had no reaſon to be under any 


E 3 apprehenſions 
(e) Polyb. I. ix, p. 561-371. * AH of Achaia in Phacis. 
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apprehenſions from the Acheans, who, after all the 
loſſes they had ſuſtained in the laſt campaign, would 
think it a great happineſs to be able to defend their 
own country; that with reſpect to Philip, when he 
ſhould find the Ætolians invade him by land, and the 
Romans and Attalus by ſea, he would not think of 
carrying his arms into Greece. He concluded, with 
defiring the Lacedzmonians to perſiſt in their alliance 
with Atolia, or at leaſt to ſtand neuter. 

Lyciſcus, the repreſentative of the Acarnanians, 
ſpoke next, and declared immediately in favour of the 
Macedonians, He expatiated on the ſervices which 
Philip, and afterwards Alexander the Great, had done 
Greece, by invading and ruining the Perfians, its 
moſt ancient and moſt cruel enemies, He put the 
Lacedzmonians in mind of the gentleneſs and cle- 
mency with which Antigonus had treated them, when 
he took Sparta. He inſiſted, that it would be igno- 
minious, as well as dangerous, to ſuffer Barbarians, 
for ſo he called the Romans, to enter Greece. He 
ſaid, that it was worthy of the Spartan wiſdom, to 
foreſee from far the ſtorm already gathering in the 
Weſt ; and which would certainly break, firſt upon 
Macedonia, and afterwards all Greece, whom it would 
involve in ruin.“ From what motive did your an- 
« ceſtors (continued he) throw into a well the 
« man who came in Xerxes's name, to invite them 
e to ſubmit themſelves to, and join with, that me- 
ce narch?. Wherefore did Leonidas your king, with 
his three hundred Spartans, brave and defy death! 
„% Was it not merely to defend the common liberties 
e of Greece? And now you are adviſed to give them 
„ up to other Barbarians, who, the more moderate 
& they appear, are ſo much the more dangerous, As 
« to the Ætolians (ſays he) if it be poſſible for 
% them to ſtoop ſo low, they may diſhonour them- 
ce ſelves by ſo ſhameful a prevarication : this, indeed, 
„ would be natural for them to do, as they are utter 


&« ſtrangers to glory, and affected with as Bf 
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ne « ſordid views of intereſt, But as to you, O Spar- 
Id « tans, who are born defenders of the liberty and 
ir « honour of Greece, you will ſuſtain that glorious 
he « title to the end.“ ; 
he The fragment of Polybius, where theſe two ſpeeches 
of are repeated, goes no farther, and does not inform us 
ith what was the reſult of them. However, the ſequel 
ce of the hiſtory ſhows, that Sparta joined with the 
Etolians, and entered into the general treaty. It was 
ns, at that time divided into two factions, whole intrigues 
the and diſputes, being carried to the utmoſt height, oc- 
ich caſioned great diſturbances in the city. One faction 
one was warm for Philip, and the other declared openly 
its againſt him, which latter prevailed. We find it was 
the headed by Machanidas, who, taking advantage of the 
le- feuds which infeſted the commonwealth, ſeiſed upon 
hen the government, and made himſelf tyrant of his 
no- country. 
ins, (p) P. Sulpitius and king Attalus being arrived with 
He their fleet to ſuccour the /Etolians, the latter were 
, to fluſhed with the moſt ſanguine hopes, and the oppo- 
the lite party filled with terrour ; eſpecially as Machani- 
pon das, the tyrant of Sparta, was already invading the 
zuld territories pf the Acheans, whoſe near neighbour he 
an- was, Immediately the latter people and their allies 
the ſent a deputation to king Philip, and ſollicited him to 
hem come into Greece, to defend and ſupport them. Philip 
me- loſt no time. The tolians, under Pyrrhias, who 
with that year had been appointed their general in con- 
ath ? junction with king Attalus, advanced to meet him as 
rties tar as Lamia *. Pyrrhias had been joined by the 
them troops which Attalus and Sulpitius had ſent him. 


Philip defeated him twice; and the Etolians were 
forced to ſhut themſelves up in Lamia. As to Philip, 
he retired to + Phalara with his army. 


em- During his ſtay there, ambaſſadors came from Pto- 
ced, E 4 lemy 
uttcr p PRES 

but (p) A. M. 3796. Ant. J. C. 208. Liv. I. xzvii. n. 29—33. Polyb. 
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lemy king of Egypt, from the Rhodians, the Athe. 
nians, and the inhabitants of Chio; all with inſtruc. 
tions to uſe their utmoſt endeavours for re-eſtabliſhing 
a laſting peace between Philip and the /Etolians. Tt 
was not ſo much out of good-will for the latter, as 
from the uneafineſs they were under in ſeeing Philip 
engage fo ſtrenuouſly in the affairs of Greece, which 
might render him more powerful than ſuited their in- 
tereſts. For his conqueſts over the /Etolians, and 
their confederates, paved the way for his ſubjecting all 
Greece, to which his predeceflors had always aſpired, 
and even gave him acceſs to thoſe cities (out of Egypt) 
which Ptolemy poſſeſſed. Philip, however, ſuſpended 
the debates on the peace, till the next aſſembly of the 
Achzans; and in the mean time granted the Æto- 
lians a truce for thirty days. Being come into the aſ- 
ſembly, the ÆEtolians made ſuch very unreaſonable 
propoſals, as took away all hopes of an accommoda- 
tion. Philip, offended that the vanquiſhed ſhould 
take upon them to preſcribe laws to him, declared, 
that at his coming into the aſſembly, he had not de- 
pended in any manner on the juſtice and ſincerity of 
the Ætolians; but that he was very glad to convince 
his allies, he himſelf was fincerely deſirous of peace; 
and that the Ætolians were the only people who op- 
poſed it. He ſet out ſrom thence after having left 
four thouſand troops to defend the Achæans, and 
went to Argos where the Nemæan games were going 
to be exhibited, the ſplendour of which he was deſi- 
rous of augmenting by his preſence. 

While he was buſied in ſolemnifing theſe games, 
Sulpitius having ſet out from Naupactum, and landed 
between Sicyon and Corinth, laid waſte all the open 
country. Philip upon this news left the games, 


marched with- ſpeed againſt the enemy, and meeting 
them laden with ſpoils, put them to flight, and pur- 
ſued them to their ſhips. Being returned to the games 
he was received with univerſal applauſe: and particu- 
larly, becauſe he had laid down: his diadem and rob:s 
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of ſtate, and mixed indiſcriminately with the reſt of 
the ſpectators ; a very pleaſing as well as ſoothing ſight 
to the inhabitants of free cities. But as his unaffected 
and popular behaviour had gained him the love of all, 
ſo his enormous exceſſes ſoon made him odious. It 
was now his cuſtom to go at night into people's houſes 
in a plebeian dreſs, and there practice every kind of 
icentiouſneſs. It was not ſafe for fathers and huſ- 
bands to oppoſe him on theſe occaſions, for fear of 
being murthered, 

Some days after the folemnization of the games, 
Philip, with the Achæans, whoſe captain-general was 
Cycliadus, having croſſed the river of Lariſſa, ad- 
vances as far as the city of Elis, which had received 
an /&tolian garriſon. The firſt day he laid waſte the 
neighbouring lands ; afterwards he drew near the city 
in battle array, and cauſed ſome bodies of horſe to ad- 
vance to the gates, to force the Ætolians to. make a 
ſally, Accordingly they came out; but Philip was 
greatly ſurpriſed to find ſome Roman ſoldiers among 
them. Sulpitius having left Naupactum with fifteen 
gallies, and landed four thouſand men, had entered 
the city of Elis in the night. (g) The fight was 
very bloody. Demophantes, general of the cavalr 
of Elis, ſeeing Philopœmen, who commanded that of 
the Achzans, advanced out of the ranks, and ſpurred 
toward him with great impetuoſity. The latter 
waited for him with the utmoſt reſolution; and pre- 
venting\his blow, laid him dead, with a thruſt of his 
pike, at his horſe's feet. Demophantes being thus 
fallen, his cavalry fled. I mentioned Philopœmen be- 
fore, and ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more particular- 
ly of him hereafter. On the other ſide, the infantry 
of Elis had fought with advantage. And now the 
king, perceiving that his troops began to give way, 
ſpurred his horſe into the midſt of the Roman feot, 
His horſe being wounded with a javelin threw him. 
It was then the battle grew furious, both ſides making 


E 5 extraordinary 
7) Nut. in Philop. p. 360. 
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extraordinary efforts; the Romans to take Philip pri- 
ſoner, and the Macedonians to fave him. The kin 
ſignaliſed his courage on this occaſion, having been 
obliged to fight a long time on foot, in the midſt of 
the cavalry, and a great ſlaughter was made in this 
engagement. At laſt, being carried off by his ſol. 
diers, and remounted on another horſe, he retired, 
The king eacamped about five miles from that place; 
and the next day, having attacked a caſtle, in which 
a great number of peaſants, with all their flocks, were 
retired, he took four thouſand priſoners, and twenty 
thouſand head of cattle of all ſorts: an advantage 
which might conſole him for the affront he had lately 
received at Elis. 2 

That inſtant, advice was brought him that the 
Barbarians had made an incurſion into Macedonia; 
upon which he immediately ſet out, to defend his 
country, having left with the allies a detachment from 
his army of two thouſand five hundred men. Sulpi- 
tius retired with his fleet to gina, where he joined 
king Attalus, and paſled the winter. Some time after 
the Achæans gave the /Etolians and the people of 
Elis battle near Meſſene, in which they had the ad- 
vantage. | = 


SecT. V. Education and great qualities of Phi. 
LOPOEMEN, 
(r) JJHILOPOEMEN, of whom large mention 
will be made hereafter, was of Megalopolis, 
a city of Arcadia in Peloponneſus. He was nobly 
educated by Caſſander of Mantinea, who, after his 
father's death, out of gratitude for the important ſer- 
vices he had received from him, undertook to be 
guardian and governour to his ſon Philopœmen. 
Being come to years of diſcretion, he was put under 
the care of Ecdemus and Demophanes, citizens of 
Megalopolis, who had been ſcholars to Arceſilaus, 
n 5 founder 


(>) Flut. in Philop. p. 356—361. 
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founder of the new academy, The ſcope of philo- 
ſophy in thoſe days was, to prompt mankind to ſerve 
their country: and, by its precepts, to enable them 
to govern republicks, and tranſact the greateſt affairs 
of ſtate, This was the ineſtimable advantage the two 
philoſophers in queſtion: procured Philopœmen, and 
rendered him the common bleſſing of Greece. And, 
indeed, as it is ſaid that mothers love thoſe children 
beſt which they bring forth when advanced in years, 
Greece, as having given birth to Philopœmen in old 
age, and after ſo many illuſtrious perſonages, had a 
ſingular affection for, and took a pleaſure in enlarging 
his power, in proportion as his fame increaſed, He 
was Called the laſt of the Greeks, as Brutus was after- 
wards called the laft of the Romans: Undoubtedly to 
imply, that Greece, after Philopœmen, had produced 
no great man worthy of her ancient glory, 

Bliving formed himſelf upon the model of Epami- 
nondas, he copied admirably his prudence in debating 
and reſolving upon affairs; his noone; and boldneſs 
in executing ; and his perfect diſintereſtedneſs; but as 
to his gentleneſs, patience, and moderation, with re- 
gard to the feuds and diviſions which uſually break 
out in a ſtate, theſe he could never imitate. A certain 
ſpirit of contention, which reſulted naturally from his 
head-ftrong and fiery temper, had. qualified him 
better for the military than political virtue. 

And, indeed, from his infancy, the only claſs of 
people he loved was ſoldiers; and he took a delight 
only in ſuch exerciſes as were neceſſary to qualify him 
for the profeſſion of arms; ſuch as fighting in armour, 
riding, and throwing the javelin. And as he ſeemed, 
by his muſcles and ſtature, to be very well made for 
wreſtling, and ſome particular friends adviſing him to 
apply himſelf to it, he aſked them; whether this exer- 
ciſe of the athletæ contributed to the making a man 
the better ſoldier ? His friends could not help anſwer- 
ing, that the life of the athletæ, who were obliged 
to obſerve a fixed and regular regimen ; to cat a certain 
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food, and that always at ſtated hours; and to devote 
A certain number of hours to ſleep, in order to pre- 
ſerve their robuſtneſs, in which the greateſt part of 
their merit conſiſted ; that this way of life, I ſay, dit. 


fered entirely from that of ſoldiers, who frequently are 


obliged to ſubmit to hunger and thirſt, cold and heat; 
and have not always fixed hours either for eating a 
ſleeping. From thenceforth he conceived the higheſt 
contempt for the athletic exerciſes; looking upon 
them as of no ſervice to the publick, and ern 


them, from that inſtant, as unworthy a man of any 


elevation of ſoul, happineſs of talents, or love for his 
country. 

T he moment he quitted his governours and maſters, 
he entered among the treops which the city of Mega. 


lopolis ſent to make incurſions into Laconia, in order 


to plunder and bring off from thence cattle and flaves, 
And in all theſe inroads, he was ever the firſt that 
marched out, and the laſt who came in. 

During the intervals in which there were no troops 
in the field, he uſed to employ his leiſure in hunting, 
to make himſelf robuſt and nimble ; or elſe uſed to 


ſpend his hours in throwing up and cultivating the 


ground, having a fine eſtate three miles from the city, 
whither he uſed to retire very frequently after dinner 
or ſupper. At night he would throw himſelf on a 
bed of ſtraw, like one of his flaves, and fleep fo till 
next day. The next morning, by day-break, he uſed 
to go with his vine-dreſſers, and work in the vineyard, 
or follow the plough with his peaſants, After this, 
it was his cuſtom to return to the city, and employ 
himſelf in publick affairs with his friends and the 

magiſtrates. . Pf 96 ranges 
Whatever he got in wars, he expended either in 
horſes and arms, or employed it in ranſoming the citi- 
zens who had been taken priſoners, He endeavoured 
to increaſe his eſtate, by improving his lands, which 
of all profits is the moſt lawful ; and was not ſatisfied 
with barely viſiting it now and. then, and "__ for 
| | | diverſion- 
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diverſion-ſake, but devoted his whole care to it; 
perſuaded that nothing is more worthy of a man 
of probity and honour, than to improve his own 
fortune, provided he does not injure that of his 
neg Dogs: 
muſt intreat my readers, in order for them to form 

a right judgement of Philopœmen, to convey them- 
ſelves in imagination back to.the ages I am ſpeakin 
of, and to call to mind with what induſtry all well- 

overned nations, as Hebrews, Perſians, rocks: and 
e applied themſelves to the tilling of land and 
manual labour; and the high eſteem in which ſuch 
exereiſes were had in thoſe ages. It is univerfally 
known that the Romans, after having gained ſignal 
victories, and alighted from the triumphal car, crowned 
with laurels and glory, returned immediately to their 
farms, whence they had been elected to command ar- 
mies; and went to guide the plough and oxen, with 
the ſame hands which had juſt before vanquiſhed and 
defeated their enemies. According to our cuſtoms 
and way of thinking, the exereiſes abovementioned are 
very low and contemptible; but it is an unhappineſs 
they ſhould be thought ſo. Luxury, by corrupting 
our manners, has vitiated our judgements. It makes 
us conſider as great and valuable, what really in itſelf 
deſerves nothing but contempt; and it affixes, on the 
contrary, an idea of contempt and meanneſs, to things 
of ſolid beauty and real greatneſs, 

Philopœmen was very fond of the commerce of 
philoſophers, and read their works with the greateſt 
ſatisfaction; however, he did not read them all with- 
out diſtinction, but ſuch only as could contribute to 
his improvement in virtue, Of all the great ideas in 
Homer, he ſought and retained ſuch only as exalt the 
courage, and excite to great exploits; and that poet 
abounds with ideas of this kind, no writer having ever 
painted valour in ſuch ftrong and lively colours. But 
the other works in which Philopœmen delighted 
oſt, were thoſe of Evangelus, called the 7 * 

at 
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that is, the art of drawing up troops in battle- array 
and the hiſtories of Alexander the Great: for it wa; 
his opinion, that words ſhould always be made rel. 
tive to actions, and theory to practice; having very 
little regard for thoſe books that are written merely 
to ſatisfy a vain curioſity, or furniſh a rapid and tran- 
fient amuſement. | 
After he had read the precepts and rules of the 
Tacticks, he did not value the ſeeing demonſtrations 
of them in plans drawn upon paper, but uſed to make 
the application on the ſpot, in the ſeveral places he 
came to: for in his marches, he uſed to obſerve exaQtly 
the poſition of the hills as well as vallies ; all the irre. 
gularities of the ground ; the ſeveral different forms 
and figures battalions and ſquadrons are obliged to 
take by rivulets, floods, and defiles in their way 
which oblige them to cloſe or extend themſelves; 
and after having reflected ſeriouſly on theſe particu- 
lars, he would diſcourſe on them with thoſe in his 
company. 

He was in his thirtieth year when Cleomenes, king 
of Sparta, attacked Megalopolis. We have ſeen what 
courage and greatneſs of ſoul he diſplayed on that oc- 
caſion. He f naliſed himſelf no leſs, ſome months 
after, in the battle of Selaſia, where Antigonus gained 
a famous victory over the ſame Cleomenes. That 
king of Macedon, charmed with ſuch exalted merit, 
to which he himſelf had been witneſs, made him ver) 
advantageous offers, to attach him to his ſervice, 
However, ſo great was his love for his country, that 
he refuſed them ; not to mention that he had natural- 
ly an averſion to a court-life, which not only requires 

reat ſubjection in the man who devotes himſelf to it, 

| 2 deprives him of his liberty. However, as it was 
impoſhble for him to paſs his life in indolence and 
inaction, he went into Crete, which was engaged in 
war, to improve himſelf in the art of war. Crete 
ſerved him as an excellent ſchool ; ſo that he made a 
great progreſs in it, and acquired a perfect * 
| | 
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in that ſcience. He there found men of a very war- 
like diſpoſition, expert in combats of every kind, 
extremely temperate, and inured to a moſt ſevere 
diſcipline. . 

After having ſerved for ſome time in the troops of 
that iſland, he returned among the Achæans, who had 
heard ſuch great things of him, that immediate! 
upon his arrival he was appointed general of the horſe. 
The firſt thing he did was to enquire into the ſtate 
of his forces, among whom he did not find the leaſt 
order or diſcipline. 
ſuffer ſuch a degeneracy. He himſelf therefore went 
from city to city, exhorting particularly all the young 
men, inſpiring them with ſentiments of honour, 
animating them with promiſes of reward, and ſome- 
times employing ſeverity and puniſhment when he 
found them rebellious and ungovernable. He exer- 
ciſed and reviewed them often; or made them engage 
in tournaments, on ſuch ſpots as would admit of the 
greateſt number of ſpectators. By this practice he 
ſoon made all his ſoldiers ſo robuſt, expert, and cou- 
rageous, and at the ſame time ſo ready and nimble, 
that the ſeveral evolutions and motions, to the right, 
to the left, or from the top to the bottom, either of 
all the ſquadrons together, or of each trooper ſingly, 
was performed with ſo much ſkill and eaſe, that a 
ſpectator would almoſt have concluded, that this 
cavalry, like one individual body, moved itſelf ſpon- 
e at the impreſſion of one and the ſame 
I. 

In the battle fought near the city of Elis, the laſt 
e mentioned, and in which he commanded the horſe, 
he gained great honour; and it was ſaid univerſally, 
hat he was not inferior to any of the private ſoldiers, 
ith regard to the ftrength and ardour of his attacks; 
ior ſhowed leſs wiſdom and prudence than the oldeſt 
and moſt experienced generals; and that therefore he 
as equally capable either of fighting or commanding. 

4 Aratus, 
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Aratus, indeed, was the firſt who raiſed the Achzay 
league to the exalted pitch of glory and power it 
attained, Till he roſe, they were weak and greatly 
deſpiſed, becauſe divided, and every city among them 
was ſtudious of nothing but its private intereſt, But 
Aratus made them formidable, by uniting and allying 
them together; and his deſign was, to form one body 
and one power of all Peloponneſus, which, by this 
union, would have become invincible. The ſucceſs 
of his enterpriſes was not owing ſo much to his cou- 
rage and intrepidity, as to his prudence, addreſs, affa- 
bility, benevolence; and, which was conſidered as: 
defect in his politicks, to the friendſhip he contracted 
with foreign princes, and which indeed ſubjected hi 
ſtate to them. But, the inſtant Philopœmen aſſumed 
the reins of government, as he was a great captain, 
and had come off victorious in all his former battles, 
he rouſed the courage of the Achzans ; and finding 
they were able to make head alone againſt their ene- 
mies, he obliged them to ſhake off the yoke of fo- 
reign powers, 

He made a great number of improvements in the 
diſcipline of the Achæan troops, and changed the 
manner of their exerciſe, and their arms, which had 
a great many defects. He obliged them to uſe large 
and ponderous ſhields ; gave them ſtrong lances, hel- 
mets, and armour for the breaſt and thigh ;. and there- 
by accuſtomed them to fight vigorouſly and gain 
ground, inſtead of hovering and flying about like 

ight-armed troops, who rather ſkirmiſh than fight in 
line of battle. 

He afterwards endeavoured at another improve- 
ment, which was much more difficult as well as mot 
important in one ſenſe, and this was to curb and re: 
ſtrain their luxury, and exceſſive profuſion and ex. 
pence. I ſay, to reſtrain; imagining that it would 
not be poſſible for him to eradicate their violent fond 
neſs for dreſs and outward ornaments, He began b 
ſubſtituting a different object in their place, by inſpi- 
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ing them with a love for another kind of magnificence, 
iz, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their horſes, their 
arms, and other things relating to war. This ardour 
had an effect even on their women, who now ſpent 
their Whole time in. working for their huſbands or 
hildren. The only things now ſeen in their hands 
were helmets, which they adorned with plumes of 
feathers tinged with the brighteſt dyes; coats of mail 
for horſemen, and cloaks for the ſeldiers all which 
they embroidered. The bare ſight of theſe habits 
inflamed their courage, breathed in them a ſtrong de- 
ſire to defy the greateſt dangers, and a kind of impa- 
tience to fly in queſt of glory. Pomp in all other 
things, which attract the eye (ſays Plutarch) infalli- 
bly induces luxury; and inſpires all thoſe, who take 
a pleaſure in gazing upon it, with a ſecret effeminac 
and indolence: The ſenſes, inchanted and dazzled by 
theſe deceitful charms, conſpiring to ſeduce the mind 
itſelf, and to enervate it by their ſoft inſinuations. 
But, on the contrary, that magnificence, whoſe object 
is arms, animates and exalts courage. 
Philopœmen is not the only great man who had 
this way of thinking. (5) Plutarch obſerves, that 
Brutus, who had accuſtomed his officers not to be ſu- 
perfluous on any other occaſion, was perſuaded that 
the richneſs and ſplendour of the armour and weapons 
which ſoldiers have always in their hands, or on their 
bodies, exalt the courage of men who are naturally 
brave and ambitious ; and engages ſuch. as are of a 
covetous temper to exert themſelves the more in fight, 
in order to defend their arms, which they look upon 
as a precious and honourable profeſſion. The author 


in queſtion tells us, that the circumſtance which gain- 
ed dertorius the affection of the Spaniards, was his 


ſtowing on them, with a very liberal hand, gold and 
lilver to adorn their helmets, and enrich their ſhields. 
This was alſo the opinion of Cæſar, who always 
| gave 


(5) Flut. in Brut. p. 1001. 
* Habebat tam cultos milites, ut argento & auro politis armis _— 
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gave his ſoldiers arms that glittered with gold and filver, 
and this he did not only for pomp and ſplendour, bu 
that they might act with greater courage in battle, for 
the defence of arms of ſo great a value. 

However, I muſt not omit obſerving, that general; 
no leſs renowned than thoſe we have mentioned, dif. 
fered in opinion from them. (t) Mithridates, taught 
by his misfortunes of the little advantage which 
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were gilded and enriched with precious ſtones ; and 
began to conſider them as the riches of the con- 
queror, and not the ſtrength of thoſe who wore them, 
Papirius, the famous dictator, who, by defeating the 
Samnites, repaid the affront which the Romans had 
received at the Furcz Caudinz, ſaid “ to his troops, 
that it was proper for a ſoldier to appear with a roug 
and ftern aſpe&t; that ornaments of gold and filver 
ill became him; and that ſteel and bravery ought to 
form his glory and pride. And indeed, adds he, gold 
and ſilver are rather ſpoils than arms. "Theſe orna- 


ments dazzle the eye before the battle; but make! = 45 
moſt hideous appearance in the midſt of blood ande 
flaughter., The ſoldier's ornament is his valour ; the N ; 
reſt is always conſequential of victory. A rich eneny le yo 


falls a prey to the conqueror, how poor ſoever he ma 
be. It is well known, that + Alexander the Great en- 
tertained the ſame idea of the richneſs and magni * Rk 
fcence of the arms of the Perſians. "Wap 
In this oppoſition of opinions, it does not become th 
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mul & ad ſpeciem, & quo tenaci- eſſe militis decus, & omnia illa ve broke 
ores eorum in prelio eſſent metu toriam ſequi: & ditem hoſtem quaꝶ 
damni. Swetor, in Jul. Ceſar. vis pauperis victoris, premium eit.) wit 
c. 67, | Liv, I. ix. n. 49. his, a 
* Horridum militem eſſe debe- + Aciem hottium auro purpuri be Rh 
re, non celatum auro argentoque, que fulgentem intueri jubebat, pre 
ſed ferro & animis fretum. Quippe ; web non arma geſtantem, Frent o not 
illa prædum verius quam arma efle z & imbellibus feminis aurum viri ei-. them + 
nitentia ante rem, deformia inter perent. Q. Curt. I. iii. e. 10. 
ſanguinem & vulnera. Virtutem i 
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oſt juſt way of thinking. But however this be, we 
annot but admire the judgement of Philopœmen, who 
eing luxury prevalent and eſtabliſhed in his country, 
id not think it adviſable to baniſh it entirely; but 
ontented himſelf with directing it to an objedt more 
audable in itſelf, and more worthy of brave men, 

After Philopœmen had accuſtomed the young men 
o make their ſplendour conſiſt in that of their arms, 
je himſelf exerciſed and formed them very carefully 
1 all the parts of military diſcipline. On the other 
ide, the youths were very attentive to the inſtructions 
e gave them concerning military evolutions z whence 
here aroſe a kind of emulation among them, which 
ould execute them with the greateſt eaſe and dili- 
pence, They were prodigiouſly pleaſed with the man- 
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1 er of drawing up in order of battle, which he taught 
filter em; becauſe they conceived, that where the ranks | 
ght ere ſo very cloſe, they would be the more difficult 
> gol o break; and their arms, though much more pon- 
on, erous than before, felt much lighter, becauſe they 


urs ook greater delight in carrying them from their 

od plendour and beauty ; and for this reaſon they panted 

- - tho try them, and to ſee them imbrued in the blood of 
f heir enemies. 


+ ia It muſt be confeſſed that Philopœmen, in what 
at en. isht ſoever we view him, is a great captain, and a 


oble pattern for the imitation of all who embrace a 
ilitary life, I cannot too ſtrongly exhort young 
diicers and noblemen to ſtudy diligently ſo perfect a 
odel, and to imitate him in all thoſe things in which 
e is imitable by them. Our young noblemen are 
ull of courage, ſentiments of honour, love of their 
ountry, and zeal for their prince: The war which 
broke out ſo ſuddenly in Europe, and to which they 
iy with incredible ardour, is a convincing proof of 
his, and eſpecially their behaviour in Italy and on 
he Rhine, They have fire, vivacity, genius, and 
do not want talents and qualities capable of raiſing 
nem to whatever is greateſt : but then they ſome- 
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times want a manly and vigorous education, which 
alone can form great men in every kind. Our man- 
ners —_ unhappily turned, through a tafte which 
prevails almoſt univerſally, towards effeminacy, plea. 
ſures, and luxury, the admiration of things trifling 
in themſelves, and a fondneſs for falfe ſplendour, ener- 
vate our courage in our moſt tender years, and blunt 
the edge of that valour of ancient Gaul, which was 


Philopœmen, ſo far, I mean, as is conſiſtent with 
our manners; were they to imbibe in their early years 
an ihclination for ſtudies of a ſolid kind, ſuch as phi- 
wie hiſtory, and polity; were they to propoſe 
as models for their imitation, the many illuſtrious ge- 
nerals which the laſt age produced; were they to put 
themſelves under the diſcipline of thoſe who are now 
the ornament and glory of our nation; and would 
they once duely conſider, that true greatneſs does not 
conſiſt in ſurpaſſing others merely in pomp and pro- 
fuſion, but in diſtinguiſhing themſelves by ſolid 
merit ; in fine, were they to make it their delight and 
glory to perfect themſelves in the military knowledge, 
to ſtudy it in all its parts, and acquire the true ſcope 
and deſign of it, without omitting any of the means 
which conduce to their perfection in it; how illu- 
ſtrious a ſet of officers, commanders, and heroes, 
would France produce | One ſingle man inſpired the 
breaſt of the Achæans with this ardour and emula- 
tion. How much were it to be wiſhed (and why 
ſhould we not wiſh it?) that ſome one of our princes, 
great in all things, in valour as well as birth, woul! 
revive in our armies this taſte of the ancients, for 
ſimplicity, frugality, and generoſity ; and direct the 
taſte of the French nation to things truly beautiful 
ſolid, and juſt! All conqueſts would be infinite!y 
ſhort of ſuch a glory. 
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Szcr. VI. Various expeditions of Pail1P and SUL- 
PITIUs, A digreſſion of POLYBLUs upon ſignals made 
by fire. 


{#) WE have already ſaid, that Sulpitius the pro- 


conſul, and king Attalus, had continued 
in winter-quarters at ZEgina, As foon as ſpring ap- 
peared they had quitted them, and failed to Lemnos 
with their fleets, which together amounted to ſixty 
gallies. Philip, an the other fide, that he might be 
able to oppoſe the enemy, either by ſea or land, ad- 
vanced towards Demetrias, whither the ambaſſadors 
of the allies came from all parts to implore his aid in 
the imminent danger to which they were expoſed. 
Philip gave them a favourable reception; and pro- 


miſed to furniſh them with ſuch ſuccours as the pre- 


ſent juncture, and the neceſſity of their affairs, might 
require. He kept his promiſe, and ſent bodies of 
ſoldiers into different places, to ſecure them from the 
attacks of the enemy. He repaired to Scotuſa, and 
made his troops march thither from Lariſſa, which 
lies very near it; and then returned to Demetrias. 
And in order to give ſeaſonable ſuccour to ſuch of his 
allies as ſhould be attacked, he fixed ſignals in Phocis, 
Eubcea, and in the little iſland of Peparethos ; and 


placed, in that part where he lay, on Tiſzum, a very 


lofty mountain of Theſſaly, men to obſerve them, that 
he might have ſpeedy notice of the enemy's march, 
and of the places he might deſign to attack, I ſhall 
explain theſe ſignals hereafter, . 

The proconſul and king Attalus advanced towards 
Eubcea, and laid ſiege to Orza, one of its chief cities. 
It was defended by two caſtles ſtrongly fortified, and 
was able to hold out a long time; but Plator who 
commanded it under Philip, ſurrendered it treache- 


rouſly 


(«) A. M. 3797. Ant J. C. 207. Polyb, I. z. p. 614-614 


a Jay, I, AXVYbi, N, 5—8. 
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rouſly to the befiegers. He had purpoſely made the 
ſignals too late, that Philip might not have an eppor- 
tunity of ſuccouring it, But the ſame did not happen 
to Chalcis, which Sulpitius beſieged immediately after 
the taking of Orza, The ſignals were made very 
ſeaſonably there; and the commander, deaf and inac- 
ceſſible to the offers of the proconſul, prepared for: 
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ſtout defence. Sulpitius perceived that he had made and i 
an imprudent attempt, and was ſo wiſe as to deſiſt lame, 
immediately from it. The city was ſtrongly fortified Fhil 
in itſelf; and beſides, ſituated on the Euripus, that employ 
famous ſtrait, * in which the ſea does not ebb and always 
flow ſeven times every. day, at fixed and ſtated hours, Ines! 
as (ſays Livy) is commonly reported, but irregularly, bim of 
Whilſt the waves roll on all fides with ſo much impe- Yer ſi 
tuoſity, that they ſeem like torrents falling precipi- his une 
tately from the mountains; ſo that ſhips can never air of c 
ride there in ſafety. gods ar 
Attalus beſieged Opuntus, a city ſituated not far") PI 
from the ſea-fide, among the Locrians, in Achaia queſt o 
Philip advanced with incredible diligence to its aid which { 
having marched upwards of + ſixty miles in one day F flying 
The city had been juſt taken before he arrived at it U. e 
and he might have ſurpriſed Attalus who was em the 
ployed in plundering the place, had not the latter, ti ength 
inſtant he heard of his approach, retired with gre: omplet, 
precipitation. However, Philip purſued him to thi nonſtrat 
ſea-ſide. NA gn 
Attalus having retired to Oræa, and received ad ders, a 
vice there, that Pruſias king of Bithynia had enter Le: hi 
his territories, he returned towards Aſia, and Sulpif"*" 2841 
tius to the iſland of gina. Philip, after havin met 
taken ſome ſmall cities, and fruſtrated the project off 874% 
| Machanidas 
a The ſi 
* Haud alia infaſtior claſſi ſtatio nunc illuc verſo mari, velut monk nough it 
eſt. Nam & venti ab utriuſque ter- pee devolutus torrens rapitu 
ræ præaltis montibus ſubiti ac pro- Ita nec note, nec die, quies nas | 
celloſi ſe dejiciunt, & fretum ipſum bus datur. Liv. 6 
Euripi, non ſepties die, ſicut tama + So Livy has it; which is ce Philipp 
fert, temporibus ſtatis reciprocat ; ſed tainly a prodigious day's march fi bn c 


temere, in modum venti nunc hue az army. 
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\ Machanidas, the Spartan tyrant, who deſigned to at- 
due tack the people of Elis, who were employed in pre- 
or- paring for the ſolemnization of the Olympick games 
pen f ich 
f he repaired to the aſſembly of the Achæans, which 
Uo was held at Ægium, where he expected to find the 


VT) Wl Carthaginian fleet, and to join it with his own ; .but 

. advice being brought, that the ſhips of the Romans 

wo, and king Attalus were ſailed away, his did the 
ſame. ; 

— Philip “ was truly grieved to find, that though he 


employed the utmoſt diligence in all his projects, he 
always came too late to put them in execution; for- 
tune, would he ſay, taking a pleaſure in bereaving 
him of every opportunity, and in fruſtrating all his 
incurſions and expeditions. However, he concealed 
his uneaſineſs from the aſſembly, and ſpoke with an 
air of confidence and reſolution. Having called the 
gods and men to witneſs, that he had never neglected 
any opportunity of marching out, on all occaſions, in 
queſt of an enemy; he added, that he did not know 
which fide uſed the greateſt diſpatch ; whether himſelf 
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ts — n flying to the aid of his allies, or his enemies in 
7 ſcaping his purſuits : that this was a tacit confeſſion 
* ""Mthat they thought themſelves inferior to him in 
en rength; nevertheleſs, that he hoped ſoon to gain ſo 
ens omplete a victory over them, as would bend de- 
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oject 0 Digreſſion of PoLveivs, on the ſignals made by fire, 


1anidas 


nonſtrate his ſuperiority. This ſpeech greatly en- 
ouraged the allies: after having given the neceſſary 
rders, and made ſome expeditions of no great impor- 
ice, he returned into Macedonia, to carry on the 
var againſt the Dardanians. 


The ſubject which Polybius here treats is curious 
ough in itſelf 3 and beſides, it bears ſo near a rela- 
tion 
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T0 Philippus mcerebat & angeba- curriſſe; & rapientem omnia ex 

3 r, cum ad omnia ipſe raptim iſſet, oculis eluſiſſe celeritatem ſuam for- 
li tamen fe rei in tempore oc» tunam, Liv. 
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tion to the facts I-am now relating, as to excuſe ny 
introducing a digteſſion, that will not be of a great 
length, and which the reader may paſs over if he findz 
it tedious, I ſhall repeat it almoſt literally as I find 
it in Polybius. Livy, in his account of the particu. 
Jars above related, and which he | copied almoſt ver. 
batim from Polybius, * mentions the ſame ſignal 
made by fire: but then he only hints at them, becauſe 
as they were not invented by the Romans, conſe. 
quently this was a ſubje& which did not relate fo in. 
mediately to the oy he was writing. But this ar. 
tifice of the ſignals, which is a part of the art of war, 
belongs properly to the hiſtory of the Greeks, and 
ſhows to how great a perfection they had carried al 
the parts of that noble art, the judicious reflex ion: 
they had formed in all things relative to it, and the 
aſtoniſhing progreſs they had made (x), in reſpect to 
the conſtruction of machines of war, different kind 
of armour, and military ſignals. _ \ 

As the making of fignals by fire, ſays Polybius, 
though of great uſe in war, has hitherto not been 
treated with any accuracy, I believe it will not be 
proper to paſs over them ſuperficially, but to dwel! 
little upon that head, in order to give my readers: 
more perfect idea of it. | 

It is a truth univerſally acknowledged, that oppor 
tunity is of great advantage in all things, but eſpe 
cially in war, Now, among the ſeveral things whic 
have been invented to enable men to ſeiſe it, noth:r 
can be more conducive to that end than ſignals mad: 
by fire. Whether tranſactions have happened but 
little before, or are then tranſacting, they may, b. 
this method, be very eaſily made known, at mou 

; diſtau 


| | (x) Polyb. I. x. p. 614-618. | 
Philippus, ut ad omnes hoſtium cacuminis editi) ſpeculam poſuit, 


motus t occurrere, in Phocidem ignibus procul ſublatis, ſignum, 
atque Eubœam, & Peparethum mit- quid molirentur hoſtes, mon! 
tit qui loca alta eligerent. unde editi tcmporis acciperet. L, I. 11 
ignes apparerent: jpſe in Tiſæo f 1 
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diſtant three or four days journey from where they 
happened, and ſometimes at a ſtil] greater diſtance ; 
and by this help, the neceſſary aids may be obtained 
n time. \ 

Formerly this method of giving notice was of very 
little advantage, becauſe of its too great ſimplicity. 
For, in order to the making uſe of it, it was neceſſary 
that certain fignals ſhould be agreed upon : And, as 
vents are infinitely various, it was impoſſible to com- 
mnicate the greateſt part of them by this method, 
\s for inftance, not to depart from the preſent hiſtory, 
t was very eaſy to make known, at a diſtance, that a 
ect was arrived at Oræa, at Peparethos, or at Chal- 
is; becauſe the parties whom it concerned had fore- 
een this, and accordingly had agreed upon fuch ſig- 
als as might denote it. But an unexpected inſur- 
eQion, a treaſon, an herrid murther committed in a 
ity, and ſuch like accidents as happen but too often, 
nd which cannot be foreſeen; this kind of events, 
hich require immediate conſideration and remedy, 
annot be ſignified by = beacon, For it is not poſſible 
d agree upon a ſignal for ſuch events as it is impoſ- 
ible to foreſce. | 

Eneas *, who wrote a treatiſe on the duties of a 
eneral, endeavoured to complete what was wanting on 
his occaſion; but he was far from ſucceeding ſo well 
scould have been wiſhed, or as he himſelf had pro- 
ofed, of which the reader may now judge. 
Thoſe, ſays he, who would give ſignals to one ano- 
er, upon affairs. of importance, muſt firſt prepare 
0 1 25 of earth, exactly equal in breadth and 
epth: and they need be but four feet and a half 
ep, and a foot and a half wide, They then muſt 

Vor, VIII. * 4 take 


* /Encas was contemporary with tw laft in one of bit epiſtles, Sum- 
riſtutle. He wrote a treatiſe on mum me ducem, literæ tuz reddi- 
de art war. Cineas, one of derunt, Plane neſciebam te tam 
;rrbus's counſellors, made an a- peritum eſſe rei militaris, Pyrrhi- 
idgement wa it. Pyrrhus alſo te libros et Cinez video lectitaſſe 
rote on the ſame ſubjet. lian. Lib. ix. Epip, 25+ ad- Papir, 
Kt. cap. 1. Cicero mentions the Pactam, 
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take pieces of cork, proportioned to the mouth of 
theſe veſſels, but not quite ſo wide, that they may be 
Jet down with eaſe to the -bottom of theſe veſſelx 
They next fix, in the middle of this cork, a tick, 
which muſt be of equal ſize in both theſe veſſels, 
This ſtick muſt be divided png and diſtinctly by 
ſpaces of three inches each, in order that ſuch events 
as generally happen in war may be written on them, 
For example, in one of theſe intervals the following 
words may be written. A BODY OF HORSE-ARE MARCH- 
ED INTO THE COUNTRY. On another: A Box or 
INFANTRY, HEAVILY ARMED, ARE ARRIVED HITHER, 
On a third: INFANTRY LIGHTLY ARMED. On a 
fourth: HORSE AND FooT, On another: SPS. 
Then PRO VISIONS; and fo on till all the events, which 
may probably happen in the war that is carrying on, 
are written down in theſe intervals. 
This being done, each of the two veſſels muſt have 
a little tube or cock of equal bigneſs, to let out the 
water in equal proportion. Then, the two veſſels 
muſt be filled with water; pieces of cork, with 
their ſticks thruſt through them, muſt be laid upon 
them, and the cocks muſt be opened. Now it is 
plain, that as theſe veſſels are equal, the corks will 
fink, and the ſticks deſcend lower in the veſlels, in 
proportion as they empty themſelves. . But to be 
more certain of this exactneſs, it will be proper to 
make the experiment firſt, and to examine whether 
all things correſpond and agree together, by an uni- 
form execution on both ſides. | 
When they are well aſſured of this, the two veſlels 
muſt be carried to the two places where the ſignals are 
to be made and obſerved: Water is poured in, ans 
the corks and ſticks are put in the veſſels. In pro- 
portion as any of the events which are written on the 
ſticks ſhall happen, a torch, or other light, is raiſed, 
which muſt be held aloft, till ſuch time as another i 
raiſed by the party to whom it is directed. (This fit 
ſignal is only to give notice that both parties are * 
| „ 205 
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and attentive.) Then the torch or other Tight muſt 
be taken away, and the cocks ſet open. When the 
interval, that is, that part of the ſtick where the 
event of which notice is to be given is written, ſhall 
be fallen to a level with the veſſels, then the man who 
gives the ſignal lifts up his torch; and on the other 
ſide, the correſpondent ſignal-maker immediate] 
turns the cock of his veſſel; and looks at what is writ 
on that part of the ſtick which touches the mouth of 
the veſſel; on which occaſion, if every thing has been 
executed exactly and equally on both fides, both will 
read the ſame thing. 

Although this method differs from that which was 
practiſed in early ages, in which men agreed only upon 
a ſingle ſignal which was to denote the event the other 
party deſired to be informed of, and which had been 
agreed upon, it nevertheleſs was too vague and inde- 
terminate, For it is impoſſible to foreſee all the acci- 
dents that may happen in a war ;-and though they 
could be foreſeen, there would be. no poſſibility of 
writing them all on a piece of Hick, Beſides, when 
any unexpected accident ſhouty happen, how could 
notice be given of it according to this method ? To 
this I may add, that the inſcription on the ſtick is no 
ways exact and circumſtantial. We are not told how 
many horſe and foot are come; what part of the coun- 
try they are in; how many ſhips are arrived; nor 
the quantity of proviſions we have. For before theſe 
ſeveral particulars could be written on the ſtick, they 
muſt have been foreſeen, which was altogether im- 
poſſible, though moſt eſſential; and how can ſuc- 
cours be ſent, when it is not known how many ene- 


mies are to be oppoſed, nor in what part of the coun- 


try they are? How muſt a party either confide in or 
doubt their own ſtrength ? In a word, how will they 
know what to do, when they are not told how many 
ſhips, or what quantity of praviſions are come from 
the enemy ? 

F 2 The 
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The laſt method was invented by Cleoxenus, which 
others aſcribe to Democlitus ; however, we have im- 
proved it, ſays ww a who continues the ſole 
ſpeaker upon this head, This fixes every circumſtance, 
and enables us to give notice of whatſoever happens, 
The only thing required, is great care and exactneſs. 
"This method is as follows : 

The twenty-four letters of the alphabet muſt be 
taken and divided into five parts; and theſe muſt be 
fixed on a a board, from top to bottom, in their natu- ſible 
ral order on five columns; 2 letters in each column, 


the laſt excepted, which is to have but four. 10 hrs 
The alphabet being diſpoſed in this manner, the T 


man who is to make the ſignal muſt begin by ſhowin Jams 
two torches or lights; and theſe he muſt hold alof 

till the other party has alſo ſhown two lights, This 
firſt ſignal is only to ſhow that both ſides are ready, WW lift u 


after which the lights muſt be removed, letter 
The affair now eis, to make the other party read, WJ that: 
in this alphabet, the advices we want to acquaint MW Af, 


them with, The perſon, who gives the ſignal, ſhall I to poi 
hold up torches to his left, in order to denote to the then 
correſpondent party, from which of the columns he WW ſecond 
mult take letters, to write them down in proportion ¶ ſerved 
as they ſhall be pointed out to him; ſo that if it is By 
the firſt column, he only holds up one torch ; af the ma A 
ſecond, he ſhows two, and ſo on, and always to the TH. x 
left. He muſt do the ſame to the right hand, to W..... 
point out to:the perſon who receives the ſignal, which tends 
letter in the column he muſt obſerve and write down. ¶ cond. 
This both parties muſt agree upon between them. bt ad 

Theſe ſeveral things being fed, and each of them I ſerve tl 
got to his poſt, the man who gives the ſignal muſt notice: 
have a “ geometrical inſtrument with two tubes, in 
order that he may know by one of them the right, 
and by the other the left of him who is to anſwer, 
The board myſt be ſet up near to this.inſtrument ; and 
to the right and left a ſolid muſt be raiſed mu 2 

1 / roa 


* The figure of it is annexed at the end of this little treatiſe, 
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bread, and about the height of a man; in order that 
the torches, which ſhall be lifted up over it, may ſpread 
a — 4 light; and that when they are to be 
lowered, they may be entirely hid behind them. 

All things being thus diſpoſed on each ſide, I will 
ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that advice is to be given, that 
An hundred Cretans, or Kretans, are gone over t6 the ene- 
my. Firſt, he muſt make choice of ſuch words as 
will expreſs what is here ſaid in the feweſt letters poſ- 
ſible, as Cretans, or Kretans*, an hundred have deſerted, 
which expreſſes the very ſame idea in much fewer 
letters. 

The firſt letter is a K, which is in the ſecond co- 
lumn, Two torches muſt therefore be lifted to the 
left, to mform the perſon who. receives the ſignal, that 
he muſt look into the ſecond column, He then muſt 
lift up five torches to the right, to denote that the 
ſetter 1 2 for is the fifth of the ſecond column, 

Afterwards four torches muſt be held up to the left, 
to point out the P + which is in the fourth column; 
then two to the right, to denote that this letter is the 
ſecond of the fourth column. The ſame muſt be ob- 
ſerved with reſpect to the reſt of the letters. 

By this method, every event that comes to pafs 
may be denoted in a fixed and determinate manner, 
The reaſon why two ſets of lights are uſed, is, becauſe 
every letter muſt be pointed out twice ; the firſt, to- 
denote the column to which it belongs; and the ſe- 
cond, to ſhow its place in order in the columns'point- 
ed out. If the perſons employed on theſe occaſions ob- 
ſerve the rules here laid down, they will give exact 
notice: but it muſt be practiſed a long time, before 
they will be able to be very quick and exact in the 


operation. 
TY F 3 This 


* The words are diſpoſed in this + This ir the capital letter R in 
manner in the Greek, | the Greek tongue, | 
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This is what is propoſed by Polybius, who, it is 
well known, was a great ſoldier and politician, and 
for this reaſon his hints ought to be valued, They 
might be improved and put in practice on a great 
many occaſions. Theſe ſignals were employed in a 
mountainous country, | | 
A pamphlet was lent me, printed in 1702, and 
entitled, The art of making ſignals both by ſea and la:.d, 
"The pamphlet was dedicated to the king, by the Sieur 
Marcel, commiſfioner of the navy at Arles. This 
author affirms, that he communicated ſeveral times, 
at the diſtance of two leagues (in as ſhort a ſpace of 
time as a man could write down, and form exactly 
the letters contained in the advice he would commu- 
nicate) an unexpected piece of news that took up a 
page in writing. 
cannot ſay what this new invention was, nor what 
ſucceſs it met with; but in my opinion ſuch diſcove- 
ries as theſe ought not to be neglected. In all ages 
and nations, men have been very deſirous of finding 
out and employing methods for receiving or commu-— 
nicating ſpeedy advices; and of theſe, "atk by fire 
are one of the principal. $050 
(x) In the fabulous times, when the fifty daughters 
of Danaus murthered all their huſbands in one night, 
Hypermneſtra excepted, who ſpared Eynceus, it is 
related that both flying, and each being arrived ata 
place 'of ſafety, they informed one another of it by 
ſignals made by fire; and that this circumſtance gave 
riſe to the feſtival] of torches eſtabliſhed in Argos. 
Agamemnon, at his ſetting out for the Trojan ex- 
pedition, had promiſed Clytemneſtra, that the very 
day the city ſhould be taken, he would give notice 0 
dhe victory by fires kindled for that purpoſe. Us 
kept his word, as appears from the tragedy of AEſchy 
lus, which takes its name from that prince: Where 
the ſhe-centinel, appointed to watch that 1658 de 
clare 


(x) Pauſan. I. ii. p. 130, 
4 7 
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* efares ſhe had ſpent many tedious nights in that un- 
A comfortable poſt. | + N 
— We alſo find “ by the writings of Julius Czſarg 
* that he himſelf uſed the ſame method. 

Cæſar gives us an account of another method in uſe 
* amongſt the Gauls. Whenever any extraordinary 
2 event happened in their country, or they ſtood in 
— need of immediate ſuccour, they gave notice to one 
7 another by repeated ſhouts, which were catched from 
= place to place; ſo that the maſſacre of the Romans 
27 in Orleans, at ſun-riſe, was known by eight or nine 
Al o'clock in the evening in Auvergne, forty leagues 
20 from the other city, | | | 
up a (y) We are told of a much ſhorter method. It is 


pretended that the king of Perſia, when he carried 
what the war into Greece, had poſted a kind of centinels 
ove. at proper diſtances, who communicated to one another, 
ages by their voices, ſuch news as it was neceſſary to tranſ- 
; ding mit to a great diſtange; and that advice could be 
umu communicated from Athens to Suſa (upwards of an 
„fe hundred and fifty leagues) in forty-eight hours. 
J It is alſo related, that a + Sidonian propoſed to 
ten Alexander the Great an infallible method for eſta- 
nieht, dliching a 2 and ſafe communication between all 

de countries ſu jet to him. He required but five 
4 at days for giving notice, from ſo great a diſtance as be- 
it vih *vecn his hereditary kingdom, and his moſt remote 
Ny conqueſt in India : But the king, looking upon this 
©B offer as a mere chimera, rejected it with contempt : 
however he ſoon repented it, and very juſtly ; for 
© vert the experiment might have been made with little 

trouble to himſelf. 

(z) Pliny relates another method, which is not al- 
together improbable. Decimus Brutus defended the 
city of Modena, beſieged by Anthony, who prevented 


al, de F + | his 
late 25 Coel. Rhodig. I. xviii. c. 8. (x) Plin. I. viii. c. 37. 
c * Celeriter, ut ante Cæſar im- + Vigenere, in his remarks on the 


peraverat, ignibus ſignificatione fac- ſeventh book of Caeſar's wars in 
ta, ex proximis caſtellis eo concur= Gaul, relates this without citing 
ſum eſt, Cæſ. Beil. Gall. I. ii, directly the author, 
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his ſending the leaſt advice to the conſuls, by drawing 
Iines round the city, and Jaying nets in the river, 
However, Brutus employed pigeons, to whoſe feet 
he faſtened letters, which arrived in ſafety wherever 
he thought proper to ſend them. Of what uſe, ſays 
Pliny *, were Anthony's intrenchments and centinels 
to him ? Of what ſervice were all the nets he ſpread, 
when the new courier took his rout through the air! 

Travellers relate, that to carry advices from Alex- 
andria to Aleppo, when ſhips arrive in that harbour, 
they make uſe of pigeons, who have young ones at 
Aleppo. Letters, containing the advices to be com- 
municated, are faſtened about the pigeons necks, or 
feet; this being done, the pigeons take wing, ſoar 
to a great height, and fly to Aleppo, where the letters 
are taken from them, The ſame method is uſed in 
many other places. 


Deſcription of the inſtrument employed in ſignals made 


y fires 


Mr. Chevalier, mathematical profeſſor in the royal 
college, a fellow member with me, and my parti- 
cular friend, has been ſo good as to delineate, at my 
requeſt, the figure of the inſtrument, mentioned by 
Polybius, and to add the following explication of it. 
In this manner I conceive the idea I have of the 
inſtrument deſcribed by Polybius, for communicating 
advices at a great diſtance, by ſignals made by fire. 
Ag is a beam about four or five feet long, fi ve or 
ſix inches broad, and two or three inches thick. At 
the extremities of it are, well dove tailed and fixed 
exactly perpendicular in the middle, two croſs pieces 
of wood, CD, EF, of equal breadth and thickneſs 
with the beam, and three or four feet long. The 
ſides of theſe croſs pieces of timber muſt be exactly 


parallel, and their upper ſuperficies very ſmooth. 5 
0 


* Quid vallum, & vigil obſidio, profuere Antonio, per cœlum eun 
atque etiam retia amne prietexta- nuntio. 
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the middle of . the ſurface of each of theſe pieces, a 
right line muſt be drawn parallel to their ſides; and 
conſequently theſe lines will be parallel to one another, 
At an inch and a half or two inches diſtance from 
theſe lines, and exactly in the middle of the length 
of each croſs piece, there muſt be driven in ver 
ſtrongly, and exactly perpendicular, an iron or brats 
ſcrew (2) whoſe upper part, which muſt be cylin- 
drical, and five or fix * lines in diameter, ſhall p 
je& ſeven or eight lines above the ſuperficies of the 
croſs pieces. : 

On theſe pieces muſt be placed two hollow tubes or 
cylinders GH, IK, through which the obſervations 
are made, "Theſe tubes moſt be exactly cylindrical, 
and formed of ſome hard, ſolid metal, in order that 
they may not ſhrink or warp. TE muſt be a foot 
longer than the croſs pieces on which they are fixed, 
and thereby will extend fix inches beyond it at each 
end. Theſe two tubes muſt be fixed on two plates of 
the ſame meta], in the middle of whoſe length ſhall 
be a ſmall convexity (3) of about an inch round. 
In the middle of this part (3) muſt be. a hole exactly 
round, about half an inch in diameter; fa that apply- 
ing the plates on which theſe tubes are fixed, upon 
the croſs pieces of wood CD, EF, this hole muſt be 
exactly filled by the projecting and cylindrical part of 
the ſcrew (2) which was fixed in it, and in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent its play, The head of the ſcrew - 
may extend ſome lines beyond the ſuperficies of the 
plates, and in-ſuch a manner as that thoſe tubes may 
turn, with their plates about theſe ſcrews, in order to 
direct them on the boards or ſcreens P, Q, behind 
which the ſignals by fire are made, according to the 
> diſtances of the places where the {ſignals ſhall 

e given. 
he tubes muſt be blacked within, in order that 
when the eye is applied to one of their ends, it ma 
not receive any reflected rays. There muſt alſo be 
58 placed 
# Twelfth part of an inch, 
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placed about the end, on the ſide of the obſerver, 2 
perforated ring, the aperture of which muſt be of 
three or four lines; and place at the other end two 
threads, the one vertical, and the other horizontal, 
croſſing one another in the axis of the tube. 

In the middle of the beam AB muſt be made a 
round hole, two inches in diameter, in which muſt 
be fixed the foot LMNOP, which ſupports the 
whole machine, and round which it turns as on its 
axis. This machine may be called a rule and fights, 
though it differs from that which is applied to circum- 
ferenters, theodolites, and even geometrical ſquares, 
which are uſed to draw maps, take plans, and ſurvey, 
8 but it has the ſame uſes, which is to direct the 
ignt. | 

The perſon who makes the ſignal, and he who re- 
_ ceives it, muſt have the like inſtrument ; otherwiſe, 
the man who receives the ſignal could not diſtinguiſh 
whether the ſignals made are to the right or left of 
him who makes them, which is an eſſential circum- 
ftance according to the method propoſed by Polybius, 
'T he two boards or ſcreens PQ, which are to de- 

note the right and left hand of the man who gives the 
ſignals, or to diſplay or hide the fires, according to 
the circumſtance of the obſervation, ought to be 
greater or leſs, and nearer or farther diſtant from one 
another, accotding as the diſtance between the places 
where the ſignals muſt be given and received is greater 
or leſs. . | | 

In my deſcription of the preceding machine, all! 
endeavoured was, to explain the manner how Poly- 
bius's idea might be put in execution, in making ſig- 
nals by fire; but I do not pretend to ſay, that it is of 
uſe, for giving ſignals at a conſiderable diſtance; for 
it is certain, that, how large ſoever this machine be, 
ſignals made by 2, 3, 4, and 5. torches, will not be 
ſeen at 5, 6, or more leagues diſtance, as he ſuppoſes. 
To make them viſible at a greater diſtance, ſuch 


torches mult not be made uſe of, as can be lifted uf 
an 


4 
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and down with the hand, but large wide ſpreading. 
fires of whole loads of ſtraw or wood; and, conſe- 
quently, boards or ſcreens of a prodigious ſize muſt 
be employed, to hide or eclipſe them, 

Teleſcopes were not known in Polybius's time; 
they were not diſcovered or improved fill the laſt cen- 
tury, Thoſe inſtruments might have made the ſignals 
in queſtion viſible at a much greater diſtance than 
bare tubes could have done: but I ſtill doubt, whe- 
ther they could be employed to the uſe mentioned by 
Polybius, at a greater diſtance than two or three 


res, leagues. However, I am of opinion, that a city be- 
4 ſieged might communicate advice to an army ſent to 


ſuccour it, or give notice how long time it could hold 
out a ſiege, in order to taking proper meaſures: and 
that, on the other ſide, the army ſent to its aid might 


viſe, communicate its deſigns to the city beſieged, eſpecial- 
pr ly by the aſſiſtance of teleſcopes, 

to | 

1 Srcr. VII. | PHILOPOEMEN gains 4 famous victory 
wt near Mantinea, over M ACHANIDAS, tyrant of Sparta. 
the The high regard paid to that general: Napis ſucceeds 
g to Macnanipas. Some inſtances of his avarice and 
> be cruelty. A general peace concluded between Pre 
0 and the Romans, in which the allies on both ſides are 
laces included. 

eater 


| HE Romans, wholly employed in the war 
all with Hannibal, which they reſolved to ter- 
Þoly- minate, inter meddled very little with that of the 
g ſig- Greeks and did not moleſt them during the two fol- 
is of lowing years. Y ane 

(a) In the firſt, Philopœmen was appointed captain 
general of the Achæans. As ſoon as he was inveſted 
with this employment, which was the higheſt in the 
ſtate, he aſſembled his allies before he took the field, 
and exhorted them to ſecond his zeal with courage 


F 6 and 
(a) A. M. 3798. Ant. J. C. 206. Polyb }, xi. p. 629631. 
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and warmth, and ſupport with honour both their fame 
and his. He inſiſted ſtrongly on the care they ought 
to take, not of the beauty and magnificence of the 
dreſs, which became women only, and thoſe too of 
little merit; but of the neatneſs and ſplendour of 
their arms, an object worthy of men, intent upon 
their own glory and the good of their country. 

His ſpeech was received with univerſal applauſe, 

- inſomuch that, at the breaking up of the aſſembly, all 
thoſe who were magnificently dreſſed were pointed 
at; ſo great an influence have the words of an illuſtri- 
ous perſon, not only in diſſuading men from vice, but 
in inclining them to virtue; eſpzcially when his ac- 
tions correſpond with his words, for then it is ſcarce 
poſſible to reſiſt his exhortations. This was the cha- 

,zaQter of Philpœmen. Plain in his dreſs, and frugal in 
dis diet, he took very little care of his body. In con- 
verſation he ſuffered patiently the ill temper of others, 
even when they uſed contemptuous expreſſions: And, 
for himſelf, he was ſure never to give the leaſt of- 
fence to any one. It was his ſtudy, during his life, to 
ſpeak nothing but the truth : and, indeed, the ſlighteſt 
expreſſions of his were heard with reſpect, and imme- 
diately believed. And he was not obliged to employ 
a great many words to perſuade, his conduct being a 
rule-of what every body elſe ought to do. 

The aſſembly being diſmiſſed, every body returned 
to their reſpective cities, in the higheſt admiration of 
Philopeemen, whoſe words as well as actions had 
charmed them; and fully perſuaded, that as long as 
he ſhould preſide in the 3 it could not but 
flouriſh. He immediately viſited the ſeveral cities, 
and gave the neceſſary orders in them. He aſſembled 
the people in every place, acquainted them with every 

thing that was neceflary to be done, and raiſed troops. 
After ſpending near eight months in making the va- 
rious preparations, he took the field. 

(5) Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedzmonia, was 

a ; watching, 
(4) Polyb, I. zi. g. 631637, Plut. in Philop. p. 391. 
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watching, at the head of a powerfu] army, for an op- 
portunity to ſubject all Peloponneſus. Ihe moment 
advice was brought of his arrival in the territories of 
Mantinea, Philopœmen prepared to give him battle. 
The tyrant of Sparta ſet out upon his march at day» 
break, at the head of the heavy-armed infantry, and 
poſted to the right and left on the ſame line, but a 
little more advanced, the light infantry compoſed of 
foreigners; and behind them chariots laden with 
catapulte*, and darts to ſuſtain them. It appears by 
the ſequel, that before him lay a ditch, that run alon 
part of the plain, beyond which his troops- extended. 
at each end, 

At the ſame time Philopœmen marched his army 
in three bodies out of the city, The firſt, conſiſting 
of Achzan horfe, was poſted to the right. The ſe- 
cond, compoſed of heavy-armed foot, was in the 
centre, and advanced to the ditch. The third, com- 
poſed of Illyrians, cuiĩraſſiers, foreigners, light-armed 
troops, and ſome + Tarentine horſe,. were at the left, 


with Philopcemen at their head. | 


The time for beginning the battle approaching, and 
the enemy in view, that general, flying up and down 
the ranks of the infantry, encouraged his men in few, 
but very ſtrong expreſſions. Moſt of them were even 
not heard; but he was ſo dear to his ſoldiers, and they 
repoſed ſuch confidence in him, that they wanted go 
exhortations to fight with incredible ardour. In a 
kind of tranſport they animated their general, and 
preſſed him to lead them on to battle. All he endea- 
voured to make them underſtand was, that the time 
was come in which their enemies would be reduced to 
an ignominious captivity, and themſelves reſtored to 
2 glorious and immortal liberty. 

Machanidas marched his infantry in a kind of co- 
lumn, as if he intended to begin the battle by charg- 
ing the right wing: but when he was advanced to 2 

| Proper 
+ The Tarentine horſemen hat cach 


tones, tee torſer, Liv. I. AIV. n. 28, 


1 _ To diſcharge darts or 
c. ? 
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proper diſtance, he on a ſudden made his infantry 
wheel about, in order that it might extend to his 
right, and make a front equal to the left of the 
Achzans; and, to cover it, he cauſed all the chariots 
laden with catapultæ to advance forward. Philo- 
peemen plainly ſaw that his deſign was to break his 
infantry, by overwhelming it with darts and ſtones : 
however, he did not give him time for it, but cauſed 
the Tarentine horſe to begin the battle with great vi- 
gour, on a ſpot where they had room enough to en- 
gage in. Machanidas was forced to do the ſame, and 
to lead on his Tarentines. The firſt charge was very 
furious. The light-armed ſoldiers advencing alittle 
after to ſuſtain them, in a moment the foreign troops 
were univerſally engaged on both ſides; and, as in 
this attack they fought man to man, the battle was a 
long time doubtful. At laſt, the foreigners in the 
tyrant's army had the advantage; their numbers and 
dexterity, acquired by experience, giving them the 
ſuperiority. The Illyrians and cuiraſſiers, who ſu- 
ſtained the foreign ſoldiers in Philopœmen's army, 
could not withſtand ſo furious a charge. They were 
entirely broke, and fled with the utmoſt precipitation 
towards the city of Mantinea, about a mile from the 
field of battle. 

Philopœmen ſeemed now loſt to all hopes. On this 
occaſion, ſays Polybius, appeared the truth of a 
maxim, which cannot reaſonably be conteſted, That 
the events of war are generally ſucceſsful or unfortu- 
nate, only in proportion to the ſkill or ignorance of 
the generals who command in them. Philopœmen, 
ſo far from deſponding at the ill ſucceſs of the firſt 
charge, or being in confufion, was ſolely intent upon 
taking advantage of the errors which the enemy might 
commit. Accordingly they were guilty of a great 
one, which indeed is but too frequent on theſe occa- 
fions, and tor that reaſon cannot be too ſtrong]y 
guarded againſt, Machanidas, after the left wing 

was routed, inſtead of improving that advantage, b, 
| | charging 


my * 
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7 charging in front that inſtant with his infantry the 
is centre of that of the enemies, and taking it at the 
he ſame time in flank with his victorious wing, and there- 
ts by terminating the whole affair, ſuffers himſelf, like 
9 a young man, to be hurried away by the fire and im- 
Wis petuoſity of his ſoldiers, and purſues, without order 
8: or diſcipline, thoſe who were flying; as if, after hav- 
ſed ing given way, fear would not have carried them to 
vi- the gates of the city. 

en⸗ Philopemen, who upon this defeat had retired to 
and his infantry in the centre, takes the firſt cohorts, com- 
ery mands them to wheel to the left, and at their head 


ttle marches and ſeiſes the poſt which Machanidas had 
ops abandoned. By this movement he divided the, centre 
«in of the enemy's infantry from his right wing, He 
_ then commanded theſe cohorts to ſtay in the poſt they 
the had juſt ſeiſed, till farther orders; and at the ſame 
and time directed * Polybius, the Megalopolitan, to rally 
the all the Illyrians, cuiraſſiers, and foreigners, who, 
; fa. without quitting their ranks, and flying as the reſt 
"my, had done, had drawn off, to avoid the fury of the 
were conqueror ; and, with theſe forces, to poſt himſelf on 
ation W the flank of the infantry in his centre, to check the 
n the enemy in their return from the purſuit. | 
But now the Lacedzmonian infantry, elate with 
the firſt ſucceſs of their wing, without waiting far 
the ſignal, advance with their pikes lowered towards 
the Achæans as far as the brink of the ditch. When 
they came up to it, whether from being ſo near the 
enemy, they were aſhamed not to go on, or that the 
did not value the ditch, becauſe it was dry and had no 
hedge z/ and beſides, being no longer able to retire, 
becauſe the advanced ranks were puſhed forward by 
thoſe in the rear, they ruſhed into the ditch at once; 
This was the deciſive point of time which Philopce- 


* The late tranſlator of Polybius at that time. It is true indred that 
miſtakes this officer for our hiſtorian, this perſon had the ſame name, and 
and bere introduces bim ſpeaking; wwas a native of the ſame city, which 
which is oth#wife in the original. makes the error more excuſeable, * 
Polybizes the biſlorian was not born 
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men had long waited, and thereupon he orders the 
charge to be ſounded, His troops levelling: their 
pikes, fell with dreadful ſhouts on the Lacedzmoni- 
ans. Theſe, who at their deſcending into the ditch, 
had broke their ranks, no ſooner ſaw the enemy above 
them, but they immediately fled ; nevertheleſs, great 
numbers of them were left in the ditch, having been 
killed either by the Achæans, or their own ſoldiers, 
To complete the glory of this action, the buſineſs 
now was to prevent the tyrant from eſcaping the con- 
queror. This was Philopœmen's only object. Ma- 
ohanidas, on his return, perceived that his army fled; 
when, being ſenſible of his errour, he endeavoured, but 
in vain, to force his way through the Achæœans. His 
troops, perceiving that the enemy were maſters of the 
bridge which lay over the ditch, were quite diſpirited, 
and endeavoured to ſave themſelves as well as they 
could. Machanidas himſelf, finding it impoſſible to 
paſs the bridge, hurried along the ſide of the ditch, 
in order to find a place for getting over it. Philopce- 
men knew him by his purple mantle, and the trappings 
of his horſe : So that, after giving the neceſlury/orders 
to his officers, he paſled the ditch, in order to ſtop the 
tyrant, The latter * found a part of the ditch 
which might eaſily be croſſed, elaps ſpurs to his horſe, 
and ſprings forward in order to leap over. That very 
inſtant Philopœmen threw his javelin at him, which 
laid him dead in the ditch. The tyrant's head being 
ſtruck off, and carried from rank to rank, gave new 
courage to the victorious Achæans. They purſued 
the fugitives, with incredible ardour, as far as * * 
entered the city with them, and, being now maſters 
of the field, the very next day they encamped on the 
banks of the Eurotas. | 
The Achzans did not loſe many men in this battle, 
but the Lacedzmonians loſt four thouſand, without 
including the priſoners, who were ſtill more nume- 
rous. The baggage and arms were alſo taken by the 
Achzans, p | 
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173 
the The conquerors, ſtruck with admiration at the 
= conduct of their general, to whom the victory was 
=” entirely owing, erected a brazen ſtatue to him in the 
bs ſame attitude in which he had killed the tyrant; 
we which ſtatue they afterwards placed in the temple of 
_ Apollo at Delphos. | & 
_ Polybius juſtly obſerves, that this ſignal victory 
S muſt not be aſcribed either to chance, or a concurrence 
eſs of circumſtances, but entirely to the abilities of the 
"| general, who had foreſeen and diſpoſed all things ne- 


ceſſary for this great event. And, indeed, from the 
ed; beginning (it is Polybius who ſtill ſpeaks, and conti- 
nues his reflexions) Philopœmen had covered himſelf 
with the ditch : not to avoid coming to a battle, as 
ſome have imagined, but becauſe, like a judicious 
ed, W man and a great ſoldier, he had reflected, that ſhould 


hey WW Machanidas attempt to make his army paſs the ditch, 
eo before he was aware of it, his troops would certainly 
ch, ¶ be cut to pieces, and entirely defeated ; or if, being 


PX Witopped by the ditch, he ſhould change his reſolution, 


ings and break his order of battle through fear, that he 
ders WM would be thought the moſt unſkilful of generals, in 


abandoning his victory to the enemy, without daring 


itch ¶ to come to a battle, and in carrying off no other marks 
ie, Wot his enterpriſe, than the ignominy of having re- 
very {Wnounced it, Polybius alſo nign'y applauds the pre- 


hich ¶ ence of mind and reſolution of 


hilopœmen, in his 


ing not deſ ponding or loſing courage when his left wing 
new vas routed ; but in having made that very defeat an 


occaſion of his gaining a glorious victory. 
3 Methinks theſe ſmall! 5 


attles, where there are not 


NE many combatants on either fide, and in which, by 
the that means, one may follow, as it were with the eye, 


ges from the ſtudy of hiſtory. 


# 


Tc: 


he ſeveral ſteps of the commanding officers, obſerve 
the ſeveral orders they give, the precautions they take, 
and the errors they commit; that theſe, I ſay, may 
de of great ſervice to thoſe who are one day to com- 
and armies; and this is one of the chief advan- 


It 
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(e) It is related that, in the aſſembly of the Nemzan 
games which were ſolemnized the year after this 
famous battle of Mantinea, Philopœmen being elect- 
ed general of the Achæans a ſecond time, and havin 
then no employment for his forces, upon account o 
the feſtival, he cauſed his phalanx, very ſplendidly 
clothed, to paſs in review before all the Greeks and 
made them perform their uſual exerciſes, to ſhow with 
what dexterity, ſtrength, and agility, they performed 
the ſeveral military movements, without breaking or 
diſordering their ranks in the leaſt. He afterwaids 
went into the theatre in which the muſicians were diſ- 
puting for the prize in their art, accompanied by 
thoſe youths in their coats of arms, all of a graceſul 
ſtature, and in the flower of their age; all filled with 
the higheſt veneration for their general, and fired at 
the ſame time with a martial intrepidity ; ſentiments 
with which their glorious battles and ſucceſs, under 
this illuſtrious general, had inſpired them. 

The very inſtant that flouriſhing troop of youths 
entered with Philopœmen, Pylades the muſician, who 
was ſinging to his lyre the Perſians of * Timotheus, 
happened ee to repeat the following verſe, 


The wreaths of liberty to me you owe, 
The brighteſt crown the gods beſtow. 


Theſe lofty verſes being finely expreſſed by the 
finger, who had an exquiſite voice, ſtruck the whole 


aſſembly. At the ſame time all the Greeks caſt the! 
eyes upon Philopœmen; and clapping their hancs 
and raiſing ſhouts of joy, they calle 
glorious ages of triumphant Greece ; 1 them 
ſelves with the pleaſing hopes, that they ſhoul 

thoſe ancient times, and their priſtine glory; ſo ren 


8 e) A. M. 3999. Ant. J. C. 205. 3 
* This Wat a 402 rambic 2 One of his pieces was entitled | 
who lived about the XCV th Olym- Perfians, | 
Piad, i, e. ag8 years before Chrif 
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.confederate powers would be diſcouraged, andturn their 
eyes in queſt of Philopoemen ; and the moment he ap- 
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ly did a general, like Philopœmen, increaſe their 
conhdence, and inflame their courage. 

And indeed, ſays: Plutarch, as we find young colts 
are always fond of thoſe they are uſed to, and that 
in caſe any other perſon attempts to mount them, 
they are diſpleaſed, and prance about with their new 
rider; the ſame diſpoſition appeared in the Achæan 
league, The inſtant they were to embark in a new 
war, and a battle was to be fought, if any other gene- 
ral was appointed, immediately the deputies of the 


peared, the whole league revived and were ready for 
action; ſo ſtrongly were they perſuaded of his great 
valour and abilities; well knowing that he was the 
only general whoſe preſence the enemy dreaded, and 
whoſe name alone made them tremble. | 

Can there, humanly ſpeaking, be a more pleaſing, 
more affecting, or more ſolid glory for a general or a 
prince, than to ſee himſelf eſteemed, beloved, and re- 
vered, by the army and people, in the manner Philo- 
peemen was ? is it poſſible for any man to be fo taſte- 
leſs and void of ſenſe, as to prefer, or even compare, 
to the honour which the exalted qualities of / Philo- 
peemen acquired him, the pretended glory which ſo 
many perſons of quality imagine they derive ſrom 
their equipages, buildings, furniture, and the ridicu- 
lous expence of their tables. Philopœmen affected 
magnificence more than they do; but then he placed 
it in what it really conſiſts; the clothing his troops 
ſplendidly; providing them good horſes and ſhining 
arms ; ſupplying, with a generous hand, all their wants 
both public and private; diſtributing money ſeaſon- 
ably to encourage the officers, and even private men : 
In acting thus, Philopœmen, though dreſſed in a = 
plain habit, was looked upon as the greateſt and mo 
magnificent general of his time, 

Sparta did not recover its ancient liberty by the 
death of Machanidas, the only conſequence of which 


Was 


% 


_— = 


flocked round the tyrant, who lived in the midſt of the tyr, 


journey by his emiſſaries; and he recalled others 
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"was its changing one oppreſſor for another. The ty- Findet 
rant had been extirpated, but not the tyranny. That the w 
unhappy city, formerly ſo jealous of its liberty and poſed 
independence, and now abandoned to ſlavery, ſeemed foreig 
by its indolence ſtudious of nothing but to make itſelf MW (cur; 
new chains, or to ſupport its old ones. Machanids 
was ſucceeded by Nabis, who, though a worſe tyrant, 
yet the Spartans did not ſhow the leaſt ſpirit, or make 
the leaſt effort to ſhake off the yoke of flavery. 

(d) Nabis, in the beginning of his government, waz 
not deſirous to undertake any foreign expedition; but 
employed his whole endeavours to ay the ſolid foun- 
dations of a lafting and cruel tyranny, For that pur- 
poſer he made it his particular care to deſtroy all the 
remaining Spartans in that' republick. He baniſhed 
from it all ſuch as were moſt diſtinguiſhed for their 
quality and wealth, and gave their eſtates and wives to 
his creatures, We ſhall ſpeak of theſe perſons here- 
after under the name of the Exiles. He had taken 
into his pay a great number of foreigners, all plun- 
derers and aſſaſſins, and capable of perpetrating the 
blackeſt crimes for gain. This kind of people, who 
had been baniſhed their country for their crimes, Weveral 


them as their protector and king; employing them-as 
his attendants and guards, to ſtrengthen his tyranny, 
and confirm his- power, He was not ſatisfied with 
baniſhing the citizens ; he acted in ſuch a manner, 
that they could not find any ſecure aſylum, even in 
foreign countries: Some were butchered in their 


from baniſhment, with no other view but te murder 

them. | | | 
Beſides theſe barbarities, he invented a machine 

which may be called an infernał one, repreſenting a 

woman magnificently dreſſed, and exactly reſembling 

his wife. Every time that he ſent for any perſon, to 

extort money from him, he would firſt ann, in Ly 

5 in 


(4) Polyb; 1, xiii, p. 674, 675» * (e) 
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kindeſt and moſt gentle terms, the danger to which 
the whole country, and Sparta in particular, was ex- 


and poſed by the menaces of the Achæans; the number of 
ned Wl foreigners he was obliged to keep in pay for the 
tſelf WM ſecurity of his government; the great ſums he ex- 
idas Wl pended for the worſhip of the gods, and for the good 
ant, N of the publick. In caſe the perſon ſpoke to was wrought 
nake ¶ upon by his words, he proceeded no farhter, this * 
all he wanted: But, if he was refractory, and refuſe 
was to give him money, he would ſay, Probably the 
but . talent of perſuaſion is not mine; but I hope that 
oun- ' Apega will have ſome effect upon you.” This 
pur- WApega was his wife. He no ſooner uttered theſe 
| the ¶ words but his machine appeared. Nabis, taking her 


iſhed by the hand, raiſed her from her chair, and led her 
their Ito his man. The hands, the arms and breaſt of this 
res to I machine were ſtuck with ſharp iron points, con- 
here- Ncealed under her clothes. The pretended Apega 
taken Membraced the unhappy wretch, folded him in her 
plun- Warms ; and laying her's round his waſte, claſped him 
z the Minto her boſom, whilſt he vented the moſt lament» 
who able cries. The machine was made to perform theſe 
imes, ¶ſeveral motions by ſecret ſprings. In this manner did 
Iſt of the tyrant put many to death, from whom he could 
em as Waot otherwiſe extort the fums he demanded. 
ann), Would-one believe that a man could be ſo com- 
with Wlctely wicked, as to contrive, in cold blood, ſuch a 
inner, Wnachine, merely to torture his fellow-creatures, and 


yen in to feed his eyes and ears with the cruel pleaſure of 


_ their feeing their agonies, and hearing their groans ? It is 
others Wiſtoniſhing that in ſuch a city as Sparta, where ty- 
murder Manny was had in the utmoſt deteſtation; where men 

bought it glorious to confront death; where religion 
achine nd the laws fo far from reſtraining men as among us, 


iberty ; it is aſtoniſhing, I ſay, that ſo horrid a mon- 
ſon, toter ſhould be ſuffered to live one day. 
in or” (e) I have already-obſerved that the Romans, em- 


(*) A. M. 3800. Ant: J. C. 204. Liv, I. Aix. n. 12. 


eemed to arm them againſt all who were enemies to 


ployed 


| 
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ployed in a moſt important war, had intermeddle 


0 


0 
very little with the affairs of Greece, The ÆEtolians, 1 
Ending themſelves neglected by that powerful people, vince! 
who were their only refuge, made a peace with Philip, He be 
Scarce was the treaty concluded, but P. Semproniuz before 
the procanſul arrived with conſiderable aids; ten thou. found 
ſand foot, a thouſand horſe, and thirty-five ſhips of advant 
war. He was very much offended at them for mak. ¶ tiochu 
ing this peace without having firſt obtained the con- and b. 
ſent of the Romans, contrary to the expreſs words of Thi 
the treaty of alliance. The Epirots alſo, tired with in all 
the length of the war, ſent deputies (with the pro-M and & 
conſul's leave) to Philip, who now was returned to bores 
Macedonia, to exhort him to agree to a general peace thoſe 
hinting to him, that they were almoſt ſure, if he con- neight 
| ſented to have an interview with Sempronius, they 1.54; 
would eaſily agree upon the conditions. The king re the 
was greatly pleaſed with theſe overtures, and went u ſeven 
Epirus. As both parties were deſirous of peace ber-we 
Philip, that he might have leiſure to ſettle the affair of tim 
of his kingdom; and the Romans, that they might be cieling 
able to carry on the war againſt Carthage with greateſſi and pi. 
vigour; a treaty was ſpon concluded. The king All th 
cauſed Pruſias, king of Bithynia, the Acheans, Bœb rich m 
tians, Theſſalians, Acarnanians, and Epirots to bel nians 
included in it; and the Romans included the peopſdered! 
of Ilium, king Attalus, Pleuratus, Nabis the Spar theleſs 
tan tyrant, ſucceſſor to Machanidas, the people « temple 
Elis, the Meſſenians, and the Athenians, In this man and th. 
ner the war of the confederates terminated in a peace tiles, 2 
of no long continuance. a . All thi 
| Antioc 
Sect. VIII. The glorious expeditions of ANTIOCHUW:(4 
into Media, Parthia, Hyrcania, and as far as India pound: 
At his return to Antioch, he receives advice of Pro Arſa 
 LEMY PHILOPATER'S death. | far as 
would 


T* hiſtory of the wars in Greece obliged us t 

| interrupt the relation of the tranſactions | 

Aſia, and therefore we now return to them. 
Antioch» 
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Y Antiochus, after the death of Achæus, having 
Nel Wi employed ſome time in ſettling his affairs in Aſia Mi- 
ns, nor, marched towards the Eaſt, to reduce thoſe pro- 
ple, vinces which had revolted from the empire of Syria. 
lip. WY He began by Media, of which the Parthians had juſt 


nius i before diſpoſſeſſed him. Arſaces, ſon to him who 


10u- WE founded that empire, was their king. He had taken 
's of Wl advantage of the troubles in which the wars of An- 
nak- ¶ tiochus with Ptolemy and Achæus had involved him, 
con- and had conquered Media. 

* This country, ſays Polybius, is the moſt powerful 
wit 


in all Aſia, as well for its extent, as for the number 
and ſtrength of the men, and the great quantity of 
horſes it produces. Media furniſhes all Aſia with 
thoſe beaſts; and its paſtures are ſo good, that the 
neighbouring monarchs ſend their ſtuds thither, 
Ecbatana is its capital city. The edifices of this cit 

are the fineſt in the world, and the king's palace is 
ſeven hundred fathoms round. Though all the tim- 


pro- 
ed to 


cace; 
> CON» 
- they 
king 
ent w 
)eace z 


ei ber-work is of cedar and cyprus, yet not the leaſt piece 
affen of timber was viſible; the fois, the beams, the 
gt Vl cielings and columns, which ſuſtained the porticoes 
zrear and piazzas, being covered with filver or gold plates. 
king All the tiles were of filver. The greateſt part of theſe 
Boo rich materials had been carried off by the Macedo- 
s to VF nians under Alexander the Great, and the reſt plun- 
peopfq dered by Antigonus and Seleucus Nicator. Never- 
1 theleſs, when Antiochus entered this kingdom, the 
ople e 


temple of Æna was ſtill ſurrounded with gilt columns, 
and the ſoldiers found in it a great number of filver 
tiles, a few golden bricks, and a great many of ſilver. 
All this was converted into ſpecie, and ſtamped with 
Antiochus's image; the whole amounting to four 
thouſand talents, or about ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling. | 
Arſaces expected that Antiochus would advance as 
far as this temple; but he never imagined that he 
would venture to croſs, with his numerous army, a 


country 


is man 
a peace 
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woo * Y Polyb, I. x, p. 597-603. 
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country fo barren as that which lies near it; and eſpe. 
cially as no water can be found in thoſe parts, none 
appearing on the ſurface of the earth, There are in. 
deed rivelets and ſprings under ground, but no one, 
except thoſe that know the country, can find them, 
On this occaſion, a true ſtory is related by the inha. 
bitants of the country, that the Perſians, when they 
conquered Aſia, gave to thoſe who ſhould raiſe water 
in places where none had been before, the profits ari. 
ſing from ſuch places; to the fifth generation inclu- 
firly. The inhabitants, animated by theſe promiſes, 
ſpared neither labour nor expence to convey water 
under ground from mount Taurus, whence a great 
quantity flows, as far as theſe deſerts ; inſomuch that 
at this time, ſays Polybius, thoſe that make uſe of 
theſe waters, do not know from what ſprings the ſub. 
terraneous rivulets flow that ſupply them with it. 

It were to be wiſhed that Polybius, who generally 
is diffuſive enough, had been more prolix here, and 
explained to us in what manner theſe ſubterraneous 
canals (for ſuch were the wells here ſpoken of) were 
built, and the methods employed by Arſaces to ſtop 
them. From the account he gives of the prodigious 
labour employed, and the vaſt ſums expended to com- 
plete this work, we may ſuppoſe that water had been 
conveyed into every part of this vaſt deſert, by ſtone 
aq ueducts built under ground, with openings at pro- 
per diſtances, whick Polybius calls wells. 

(e) When Arſaces ſaw that Antiochus croſſed the 
delerts, in ſpite of the difficulties which he imagined 


would ſtop his march, he gave orders for ſtopping up 


the wells. But Antiochus, having foreſeen this, ſent 
a detachment of horſe; which poſted itſelf near theſe 
wells, and beat the party that came to ſtop them, 
The army paſſed the deſerts, entered Media, drov 
Arſaces out of it, and recovered all that province. 
Antiochus ſtayed there the reſt of the year, in order 
to re-eſtabliſh his affairs, and to make the preparations 
neceſſary for carrying on the war. | n 
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{b) The year following he entered very early into 
Parthia, where he was as ſucceſsful as he had been 
the year before in Media: Arſaces was forced to re- 
tire into Hyrcania, where he imagined that in ſecur- 
ing ſome paſles of the mountains which ſeparate it 
"a WW from Parthia, it would be impoſſible for the Syrian 
bs army to approach him. 
11 (1) However, he was miſtaken : for, as ſoon as the 
ſeaſon would permit, Antiochus took the field ; and, 
after incredible difficulties, attacked all thoſe poſts at 
the ſame time with his whole army, which he divided 
into as many bodies as there were attacks, and ſoon 
forced them all. He afterwards aſſembled them in the 
plains, and marched to beſiege Seringis, which was 
the capital of Hyrcania, Having beſieged it for ſome 
time, he at laſt made a great breach, and took the cit 
by ſtorm, upon which the inhabitants ſurrendered at 
diſcretion, < 

(% In the mean time Arſaces was very buſy. As 
he retired, he re-aſlembled troops, which at laſt 


foot, and twenty thouſand horſe. He then took the 
held againſt the enemy, and put a ſtop to their pro- 
greſs with the utmoſt bravery, His reſiſtance pro- 
tracted. the war, which ſeemed almoſt at an end. 
After many engagements, Antiochus perceiving he 
gained no advantage, Judged that it would be extreme- 
ly difficult to reduce ſo valiant an enemy, and drive 
bim entirely out of the provinces, where, by length of 
time, he had ſo ſtrongly eſtabliſhed himſelf, For this 
reaſon, he began to liſten to the overtures which were 
made him, for terminating ſo tedious a war, 
(J) At laſt a treaty was concluded, in which it was 
ſtipulated that Arſaces ſhould continue in poſſeſſion 
dt Hyrcania, upon condition that he ſhould aſſiſt 
Vol. VIII. G | Antiochus 


(>) A. M. 3794. Ant. J, C. 210. A. M. 3705. Ant. 


formed an army of an hundred-and- twenty thouſand 


i 
C. 209. (4) Juſtin. 1, 41, c. f. 6 A. M. 3796. Ant. 
C. 208. | a | 
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Antiochus in recovering the reſt of the revolted pre. 
vinces. 

(-m) Antiochus, after this peace, turned his arms 
againſt Euthydemus, king of Bactria. We have 
already ſhown in what -manner 'Theodotus had dif. 
united Bactria from the empire of Syria, and left it to 
His ſon of the ſame name with himſelf, This ſon had 
been:defeated and diſpoſſeſſed by Euthydemus, a brave 
and prudent man, who engaged in a long war againſt 
Antiochus, (u) The latter uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to recover Bactria; but they all were rendered 
ineffectual by the valour and vigilance of Euthydemus, 
During the courſe of this war, Antiochus diſplayed 
his bravery in the moſt extraordinary manner. In 
one of theſe battles his horſe was killed under him, 
and he himſelf received a wound in the mouth, 
which, however, was not dangerous, being attended 
with only the loſs of ſome of his teeth. 

At laſt he grew weary of a war, when he plainly 
perceived that it would be impoſſible for him to de- 
enrone this prince. He therefore gave audience to 
Euthydemus's ambaſſadors, who repreſented to him, 
that the war he was carrying on againſt their ſove- 
reign was not Ju : that he had never been his ſub- 
ject, and conlequently that he ought not to avenge 
himſelf on their king, becauſe others had rebelled 
againſt him; that Bactria had thrown off the yoke of 
the Syrian empire under other monarchs long before 
him: that he poſſeſſed this kingdom by right of con- 

ueſt over-the deſcendants-of thoſe chiefs of the re- 
pellion, and preſerved it as the reward of a juſt victo- 
ry. They alſo inſinuated to him that the Lerchen 

obſerving both parties had weakened themſelves b) 

this war, were preparing to invade Bactria with great 
fury; and that ſhould they perſiſt obſtinately in diſ- 
puting itz thoſe Barbarians might very poſſibly dil 

| WT pollels 

4m) A. M. 3797. Ant. J. C. ae. 1.) Polyb. 1. z. p. 62% 
21.4 1 Xl» P+ 651, 652. 
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poſſeſs both of it. (o) This reflection made an im- 
preſſion on Antiochus, who, by this time, was grown 
quite weary of ſo unprofitable and tedious a war; 


ve and for this reaſon he granted them ſuch conditions 
"me as ended in a peace. To confirm and ratify it, 
to Euthydemus ſent his ſon to Antiochus, He gave 
1ad him a gracious reception; and judging, by his agree- 
ave able mien, his converſation, and the air of majeſt 
inſt conſpicuous in his whole perſon, that he was worthy 
ea- of a throne, he promiſed him one of his daughters in 
red marriage, and granted his father the title of king. 
Jus, The other articles of the treaty were put in 
yed writing, and the alliance was confirmed by the uſual 
In oaths, 5 | E, 
Um, Having received all Euthydemus's elephants, which 
uth, was one of the articles of peace, he paſſed Mount 
aded WW Caucaſus, and entered India, and then renewed his 
alliance with the king of that country, He alſo re- 
ain veived elephants from him, which, with thoſe Euthy- 
de- demus had given him, amounted to an hundred and 
e to fifty. He marched from thence into Arachoſia, af- 
him, WW terwafds into Drangiana, thence into Carmania, 
ſove- W cftabliſhing his authority and good order in all thoſe 
; ſub- WF provinces. 
yenge (p) He paſſed the winter in the laſt country, 
belled From thence he returned by Perſia, Babylonia, and 
ke of I Meſopotamia, and at laſt arrived at Antioch, after 
defore ¶ having ſpent ſeven years in this expedition. The 
con- vigour of his enterpriſes, and the prudence with 
ie re- which he had conducted the whole war, acquired 
victo- Whim the character of a wiſe and valiant prince, 
hians, Wand made him formidable to Europe as well as 
ves by Aſia. 
great i (7) A little after his arrival at Antioch, advice 
in dil- was brought him of the death of Ptolemy Philopa- 
ly dil-Wtor. That prince, by kis intemperance and ex- 
poſſeſs > celles, 
p. 620M. (2) A. M. 3798. Ant. J. C. 206. (Y) A. M. 3799. Ant. 


C. zog. (2) A. M. 3800. Ant. J. C. 205, 
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Antiochus in recovering the reſt of the revolted pre. 


vinces. 
(n) Antiochus, after this peace, turned his arms 
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againſt Euthydemus, king of Bactria. We have 
already ſhown in what manner Theodotus had dif. 
united Bactria from the empire of Syria, and left it to 
his ſon of the ſame name with himſelf. This ſon had 
been defeated and diſpoſſeſſed by Euthydemus, a brave 
and prudent man, who engaged in a — war againſt 
Antiochus. () The latter uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to recover Bactria; but they all were rendered 
ineffectual by the valour and vigilance of Euthydemus. 
During the courſe of this war, Antiochus diſplayed 
his bravery in the moſt extraordinary manner. In 
one of theſe battles his horſe was killed under him, 
and he himſelf received a wound in the mouth, 
which, however, was not dangerous, being attended 
with only the loſs of ſome of his teeth. 

At laſt he grew weary of a war, when he plainly 
perceived that it would be impoſſible for him to de- 
enrone this prince. He therefore gave audience to 
Euthydemus's ambaſſadors, who repreſented to him, 
that the war he was carrying on againſt their ſove- 
reign was not 2 that he had never been his ſub- 
ject, and conſequently that he ought not to avenge 
himſelf on their king, becauſe others had rebelled 
againſt him; that Bactria had thrown off the yoke of 
the Syrian empire under other monarchs long before 
him: that he poſſeſſed this kingdom by right of con- 

ueſt over the deſcendants of thoſe chiefs of the re- 
pellion, and preſerved it as the reward of a juſt victo- 

. They alſo inſinuated to him that the erben 
obſerving both parties had weakened themſelves by 

- this war, were preparing to invade Bactria with great 
fury; and that ſhould they perſiſt obſtinately in diſ- 
puting it, thoſe Barbarians might very poſſibly diſ- 

J | 5 poſſeſs 
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— poſſeſs both of it. (o) This reflection made an im- 
preſfion on Antiochus, who, by this time, was grown 
quite weary of ſo unprofitable and tedious a war; 
and for this reaſon he granted them ſuch conditions 
as ended in a peace, To confirm and ratify it, 
Euthydemus ſent his ſon to Antiochus, He gave 
him a gracious reception; and judging, by his agree= 
able mien, his converſation, and the air of majeſty 
conſpicuous in his whole perſon, that he was worthy 
of a throne, he promiſed him one of his daughters in 
marriage, and granted his father the title of king. 
Jus. The other articles of the treaty were put in 
yed writing, and the alliance was confirmed by the uſual 
In oaths. — | 2 
im, Having received all Euthydemus's elephants, which 
uth, was one of the articles of peace, he paſſed Mount 
ded Caucaſus, and entered India, and then renewed his 
alliance with the king of that country, He alſo re- 
uinly WM ceived elephants from him, which, with thoſe Euthy- 
de- demus had given him, amounted to an hundred and 
e to fifty. He marched from thence into Arachoſia, af- 
him, Wl terwafds into Drangiana, thence into Carmania, 
ſove- WM eſtabliſhing his authority and good order in all thoſe 
ſub- I provinces. | 
enge (p) He paſſed the winter in the laſt country, 
delled From thence he returned by Perſia, Babylonia, and 
ke of WW Meſopotamia, and at laſt arrived at Antioch, after 
zefore ¶ having ſpent ſeven years in this expedition. The 
con- WM vigour of his enterpriſes, and the prudence with 
ie re- WE which he had conducted the whole war, acquired 


victo- him the character of a wiſe and valiant prince, 
hians, Wand made him formidable to Europe as well as 
ves by MW Aſia. | 

great () A little after his arrival at Antioch, advice 
in dil- Wwas brought him of the death ef Ptolemy Philopa- 
ly dif- tor. That prince, by his intemperance and ex- 
poſlels 3 celles, 
. k. 62% o) A. M. 3798. Ant. J. C. 206. (D] A. M. 3799. Ant. 
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ceſſes, had quite ruined his conſtitution, which was 
naturally ſtrong and vigorous. He died, as gene- 
-rally happens to thoſe who abandon themſelves to 
-pleaſure, before he had run half his courſe. He was 
«ſcarce above twenty years old when he aſcended the 
«throne, and reigned but ſeventeen years. He was 
ſucceeded by Ptolemy Epiphanes his ſon, then five 
years. 01d, 
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C. HAP. I. 


Szcr. I. ProrLemy.. ErirnAxESs ſucceeds PHI 
PATOR his father in the kingdom of Egypt. ANnT10- 
chus and PHILIP enter into an alliance to invade his 
dominions. The Romans become guardians of | the 
young king. ANTIOCHUS ſubdues Paleſtine and Cœlas 
Hria. The war f Pa1LIe * the Athenians, 
ATTALUS, and the Rhodians, He beſieges Abydos. 
The unbappy fate of that city. The Romans declare 
war againſt PHILIP, SULPITIUS the conſul is ſent 
into Macedonia. 


(r) I Related in the preceding book how Pto- 
lemy Philopator, worn out with riots and 
exceſſes, had come to his end, after having reigned 
ſeventeen years. As the only perſons preſent when 
that monarch expired were Agathocles, his ſiſter, - 
and their creatures, they concealed his death as long 
4 


(7 A. M. 3800. Ant. J. . 204. Juſſin. l, IXI. c. 2. Poly b. 1. XY. 
E. 712—720. 
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as poſſible from the public, in order that they might 


| Have time to carry off all the money, jewels, and 
other valuable effects in the palace. They alſo formed 
2 plan to maintain the authority they had enjoyed under 
the late king, by uſurping the regency during the 
minority of his ſon, named Ptolemy Epiphanes, who 
was then but five years old. They imagined this 
might be eaſily done, if they eould but take off 
'Tlepolemus, who had ſucceeded Sofibis in the 
miniſtry; and accordingly they concerted meaſures 
to diſpatch him, 92 

At laft they informed the public of the king's 
death, Immediately a great council of the * Mace- 
donians was aflembled, in which Agathocles and 
Agathoclea were preſent. Agathocles, after ſhedding 
abundance of tears, begins by imploring their pro- 
<Ction for the young king, whom he held in his 
arms. He told them that his royal father, in his 
expiring moments, had committed him to the care of 
Agathoclea, whom he pointed out to them; and had 
recommended him to the fidelity of the Macedonians, 
That for this reaſon he was come to implore their 
aſſiſtance againſt Tlepolemus, who, as he had certain 
advice, had formed a deſign of uſurping the crown. 
Be added, that he had brought witneſſes expreſsly to 
prove his treaſon, and at the ſame time offered to 
produce them. He imagined that by this weak arti- 
fice, Tlepolemus would be immediately diſpatched, 
and that in conſequence he might eaſily obtain the 
regency ; but the artifice was too groſs, and the 
people immediately ſwore the deſtruction of Aga- 
thocles, his ſiſter, and all their creatures. This laſt 
attempt recalling to their remembrance their other 
crimes, all the inhabitants of Alexandria roſe againſt 
them. The young king was taken out of their hands, 


and ſeated on the throne in Hippodrome. _ 
| ; whic 


| \ ® Polybius gives this name to the of the founders of Alexandria, or f 


Hlexandrians wha deſeended from thoſe-to whom the ſame privileges 
the Macedonians, and the poſterity been granted. 
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which Agathocles, his ſiſter, and CEinanthe his 
mother, were brought before the king, and all three 
put to death as by his order. The populace expoſed' 
their dead bodies to all the indignities poſſible; 
dragging them through the ſtreets, and tearing them 
to pieces, All their relations and creatures met with 
the ſame treatment, and not one of them was ſpared. 
The uſual and juſt end of thoſe unworthy favourites, 
who abuſe the confidence of their ſovereign to oppreſs 
the people, and who never puniſh thoſe who reſemble 

themſelves. 
Philammon, the aſſaſſin, who had been hired te 
murther Arſinoe, being returned from Cyrene to 
Alexandria, two or three days before this tumult 
broke out, the ladies of honour of that unfortunate 
queen had immediate notice of it, and taking this- 
opportunity, which the diſtractions of the city gave 
them, they reſolved to revenge their miſtreſs's 
death. Accordingly they broke open the door of the 
n where he was, and killed him with clubs and 

ones. F 4 

The care of the king's perſon, till otherwiſe pro- 
vided for, was given to Soſibes, ſon to him who had 
governed during the three laſt reigns. Hiſtory does 
not inform us whether he was ftill alive; bur it is 
certain that he lived to a great age, as he had paſſed 
above threeſcore years in the adminiſtration, (s) NO 
miniſter was ever more cunning or more corrupt than 
this Soſibes. He made no ſcruple of committing the 
blackeſt crimes,' provided they conduced to his ends. 
Polybius imputes to him the murther of Lyſimachus 
lon of Ptolemy, and of Arſinoe daughter of that Ly- 
ſimachus; of Magis ſon of Ptolemy, and of Berenice 
daughter of Magas; of Berenice mother to Ptolemy 
Philopator; of Cleomenes king of Sparta; and laſtly, 
of Arſinoe daughter of Berenice. It is ſurpriſing that, 
nothwithſtanding a conduct of ſo much inhumanity 
| - G7 & and 


0) A.M. 3801. Ant, J. C. 203. Polybt. in Excerp. P. 64: 
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and cruelty in his adminiftration, he ſhould ſupport 


himſelf ſo long, and at laſt come to a peaceable 
end. 


(t) Antiochus king of Syria, and Philip king of 2 wat 
Macedonia, during the whole reign of Ptolemy Phi- ed an 
lopator, had diſcovered the ſtrongeſt zeal for the in- ment 
tereſt of that monarch, and were ready to aſſiſt him Milet. 
on all occafions. Yet, no ſooner was he dead, leaving (x) 
behind him an infant, whom tbe laws of humanit vancec 
and juſtice enjoined them not to diſturb in the pol- dom. 


ſeſſion of his father's kingdom, but they immediately 
join in a criminal alliance, and excite each other to 
take off the lawful heir, and divide his dominions be- 
tween them. Philip was to have Caria, Lybia, 
Cyrenaica, and Egypt; and Antiochus all the reſt. 
With this view, the latter entered Cceloſyria and 
Paleſtine; and, in leſs than two campaigns, made 
an entire conqueſt of thoſe two provinces, with all 
their cities and dependencies. Their guilt ſays Poly- 
bius, would not have been quite ſo glaring, had they, 
like tyrants, endeavoured to gloſs over theircrimes with 
ſome ſpecious pretence; but ſo far from doing this 
their injuſtice and cruelty were ſo barefaced, th 
to them was applied what is generally ſaid of fiſh 
that the large ones, though of the ſame ſpecies, pi 
on the leſſer. One would be tempted, continues 
ſame author, at ſeeing the moſt ſacred laws of ſocik 
ſo openly violated, to accuſe Providence of being + 
different and inſenſible to the moſt horrid crime: 
But it fully juſtified its conduct, by puniſhing thoſe 
two kings according to their deſerts 3 and made ſuch 
an example of them, as ought in all ſucceeding ages 
to deter others from following their example. For, 
whilſt they are meditating to diſpoſſeſs a weak and 
helpleſs infant of 'his kingdom, by piece-meal, Pro- 
vidence raiſed up the Romans againſt them, who en- 
tirely ſubverted the Kingdoms of Philip and 5 — 0 po 
5 chus, . ) A 

*) Polyb. I. iii. ps 159. Ids xv. p. 707, & 708, * 294. 
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ehus, and reduced their ſucceſſors to almoſt as great 
rt calamities, as thoſe with which they intended to cruſh 
lc the infant king. |; | 
(2) During that time, Philip was engaged in 
of a war againſt the Rhodians, over whom he gain- 
- ed an inconſiderable advantage, in a naval engage- 
n ment near the iſland of Lade, oppoſite to the city of 
m Miletus. 
ng (x) The next year he invaded Attalus, and ad- 
w vanced as far as Pergamus, the capital of his king- 


0 dom. But all his efforts in aſſaulting that city being 
y to no purpoſe, he turned his rage and fury againſt the 
py gods; and not ſatisfied with burning their temples, 
2 


be demoliſhed ſtatues, broke to pieces their altars, and 
even pulled up the ſtones from their foundations, that 
not the leaſt footſteps of them might remain. L 
He was not more ſucceſsful againſt the Rhodians. 
Having already fought them with but indifferent ſuc- _ 


ceſs, he ventured a ſecond battle off the iſland of 


ly- W Chio. Attalus had united his fleet to that of the 
ie), Wl Rhodians, and Philip was defeated with conſiderable 
vith Wl loſs. There were killed, in his army, three thou- 
this ſand Macedonians, and fix thouſand allies; and two 


thouſand Macedonians and eonfederates, with ſeven 
hundred Egyptians, were taken priſoners, The 
Rhodians loſt but ſixty men, and Attalus threeſcore 
and ten. F 

Philip aſcribed all the glory of this engagement to 
himſelf, and that for two reaſons : The firſt was, that .- | 
having repulſed. Attalus to the ſhore, he had take ö; 
that prince's ſhip ; and the ſecond, that baving, ca 
anchor near the promontory of Argennum, he had 


ages ſopped-even among the wrecks of his enemies, But 
For, Wl though he aſſumed the beſt air he could, he was ſen- 

c and BY (ble of his great loſs, and could neither conceal it 
Pro- G 5 from 

10 en- 

\ntio- (% Polyb. in Excerp. Vales. p. 70, & 73. 


IT . | 
(x) A. M. 3802, Ant. J. C. 202. Polyb, Ib. p. 66. Diod. Iv 
. 294. | : \ 
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- Cianians, was a ſmall city of Bithynia. 


Stab. I. xii. p. 563. Polyb, 1, xv. p. 709-711. 
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from others, nor himſelf. This prince had never 
loſt fo great a number of men efther by ſea or land in 
one day. He was highly afflicted upon it, and it 
viſibly damped his natural vivacity. 

(y) Nevertheleſs, the ill ſucceſs of this battle did 
not abate Philip's courage, The charaQter of that 
prince was to be unſhaken in his reſolutions ; and 
not to be dejected by difappointments, but to over. 
come difkculties by inflexible conſtancy and perſe- 
verance; and accordingly he continued the war with 
freſh bravery. I am not certain whether we may not 
date, about this time, the cruelties which Philip ex- 
erciſed over the Cianians ; a barbarity he is often re- 
proached with, the particulars of which have un- 
happily been loſt. Cios, whoſe inhabitants are called 
The man 
who was governor of it, had been raiſed to that poſt 
by the ZEtolians, who at that time were in alliance 
with Philip. We find that he beſieged it at the re- 
queſt of his ſon-in-law Pruſias, king of Bithynia, 


who pretended to have received- fome inſult from it, 


The city was in all probability taken by ſtorm. A 
great number of the inhabitants ſuffered the moſt 
cruel torments; the reſt were reduced to a fate of 
captivity, which to them was worſe than death; and 
the city was razed to the very foundations. This 


/ barbarity alienated the Ætolians from him, and par- 


ticularly the Rhodians, who were allies and friends 
to the inhabitants of Cios. Polybius ſeems to aſcribe 
its deſtruction to the imprudence of the Cianians 
themſelves, who uſed to beſtow all poſts and prefer- 
ments on their moſt worthleſs citizens; and to follow 
ſo bljadly their pernicious opinions in every thing, as 
ever! to perſecute thoſe who ventured to oppoſe them. 


He adds, that a people, who act in this manner, 


plunge 


O) A. M. 3803. Ant. J. C. 201. Polyb. I. vi. p. 733755 
Liv. 1. xxxi. n. 16, 18. Poly b. 1. xvii. p. 745. Riv. I. XXI. n. 31. 
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plunge voluntarily into the greateſt calamities; and 
that it is ſurpriſing they do not correct themſelves in 
this reſpect by the experience of all ages; which ſhow, 
that the ruin of the moſt powerful ſtates is ſolely owing 
to the ill choice of thoſe to whom they confide either 
the command of their armies, or the adminiſtration of 
their political affairs. * 

Philip marched afterwards to Thrace and Cherſo- 
neſus, where ſeveral cities ſurrendered voluntarily, 
However, Abydos ſhut her gates againſt him, and 
even refuſed to hear the deputies he had ſent; ſo that 
he was forced to beſiege it. This ng Ar in Aſia, and 
ſtands on the narroweſt part of the Helleſpont, now 
called the Dardanelles, and oppolite to the city of 
Seſtus in Europe. The diſtance between theſe two 
cities was about two miles. The reader will ſuppoſe, 
that Abydos muſt be a city of great importance, as 
it commanded the ftraits, and made thoſe, who were 
poſſeſſed of it, maſters of the communication between 
the Euxine Sea and the Archipelago. 

Nothing of what is generally practiſed, in the aſ- 
ſaulting and defending of cities, was omitted in this 
ſiege, No place was ever defended with greater ob- 
ſtinacy, which might be ſaid at length, on the ſide of 
the beſieged, to have roſe to fury and brutality, Con- 
hiding in their own, ſtrength, they repulſed with the 
greateſt vigour the firſt approaches of the Macedonians, 
On the fade next the ſea, the machines of war no 
ſooner came forward, but they immediately were 
either diſmounted by the baliſtæ, or conſumed by fire. 
Even the ſhips, on which they were mounted, were 
in danger; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that 
the delle ſaved” them. On the land fide, the 
Abydonians alſo defended themſelves for ſome time 
with great courage, and did not deſpair even of defeating 
the enemy. But finding that the outward wall was 
fapped,. and that the Macedonians carried their mines 
under the inward one, which had been raiſed to 

| G6 ſupply 


that the inſtant they 
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ſupply. the place of the other, they ſent deputies to 
Philip, offering to ſurrender their city upon the fol- 
lowing conditions: that ſuch forces, as had beey ſent 
them by the Rhodians and king Attalus, ſhould re- 
turn to their reſpective ſovereigns under his ſafe- con- 
duct; and that all free citizens ſhould retire whither- 


ſoever they pleaſed with the clothes they then had on, 


Philip anſwering, that the Abydonians, had only to 
chooſe, whether they would ſurrender at difcretion, 
or continue to defend themſelves valiantly, the de- 
puties retired. : 

This advice being brought, the beſieged, in tranſ- 
ports of deſpair aſſembled together, and conſider what 
was to be done. They came to this reſolution; firſt, 
that the ſlaves ſhould be ſet at liberty, to animate 
them to defend the city with the utmoſt vigour : ſe- 
condly, that all the women ſhould: be ſhut up in the 
temple -of Diana, and all the children, with their 
nurſes, in the Gymnaſium: that this being done, 


they then ſhould bring into the great ſquare all the 


gold and filver in the city, and carry all the reſt of 
the valuable effects into the “ Quadrireme of the 
Rhodians, and the Trireme of the Cizycenians, 
This refolution having paſſed unanimouſly, another 
aſſembly was called, in which they choſe fifty of the 
wiſeſt and moſt ancient of the citizens, but at the 
ſame time had vigour enough left to execute what 
ſhould have been determined; and they were made 
to take an oath in preſence of all the inhabitants, 
ſaw the enemy maſter of the in- 
ward wall, they ſhould kill the women and children, 
ſet fire to the two gallies laden with their effects, and 
throw into the ſea all their gold and filver which. they 
had. heaped together: then ſending for their prieſts, 
they took an oath either to conquer or die, ſword in 
hand; and after having facrificed the victims, they 
? | | qbliged 
* driĩremes were galllet with ſeur benehes of cars, and Triremes 
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obliged the prieſts and prieſteſſes to pronounce, before 
the altar, the greateſt curſes on thoſe who ſhould 
break their oath. 5 | 
This being done, they left off countermining, and 
reſolved, the inſtant the wall fhould fall, to fly to 
the breach, and fight to the laſt, Accordingly, the 
inward wall tumbling, the beſieged, true to the oath 
they had taken, fought in the breach with ſuch. un- 
paralleled bravery, that though Philip had perpetually 
ſuſtained with freſh ſoldiers thoſe who had mounted 
to the aflault ; yet when night ſeparated the comba- 
tants, he was ſtill doubtful with regard to the ſucceſs of 
the ſiege, Such Abydonians as marched firſt to the 
breach, over the heaps of the ſlain, fought with fury; 
and not only made uſe of their ſwords and javelins, 
but, after their arms were broke to pieces, or forced 
out of their hands, they ruſhed. furiouſly upon. the 
Macedonians, knocked down. ſome, and broke the 
ſariſſæ or long ſpears of others, and with the pieces 
ſtruck their faces and ſuch parts of their bodies as 
were uncovered, till they made them entirely deſpair 
of the event. | | | N 
When night had put an end to the laughter, the 
breach was quite covered with the dead bodies of the 
Abydonians; and thoſe who had eſcaped, were ſo pro- 
digiouſly fatigued,” and had received ſo many wounds, 
that they could ſcarce, ſupport themſelves. Things 
being brought to this dreadful extremity, two of the 
principal citizens, unable to execute the dreadful re- 
ſolution that had been taken, and which at that time 
diſplayed itſelf to their imaginations in all its horrour, 
agreed, that to ſave their wives and children, they 
ſhould ſend to Philip, by day-break, all their prieſts 
and prieſteſſes, clothed in pontifical habits, to im- 
plore his mercy, and open the gates to him. | 
Accordingly, next morning, the city, as had been 
agreed, was ſurrendered to Philip; during which the 
greateſt part of the Abydonians who ſurvived, vented 
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millions of imprecations againſt their fellow-citizeng, 
and eſpecially againſt the prieſts and prieſteſſes, for 
delivering up to the enemy thoſe whom they them. 
ſelves had devoted to death with the moſt dreadful 
oaths, Philip marched into the city, and ſeized, 
without the leaſt oppoſition, all the rich effects which 
the Abydonians had heaped together in one place, 
But now he was greatly terrified with the ſpectacle 
he ſaw. Among theſe ill-fated citizens, whom de- 
ſpair had made furious and diſtratted, ſome were 
ſtrangling their wives and children, and others cut- 
ting them to pieces with their ſwords ; ſome were 
running to murther them, others were plunging them 
into wells, whilſt others again were precipitating 
them from the tops of houſes; in a word, death ap- 
-peared in all its variety of horrours. Philip, pierced 
with grief, and ſeized with horrour at this ſpectacle, 
ſtopped the ſoldiers who were greedy of plunder, and 
publiſhed a declaration, importing, that he would 
allow three days to all who were reſol ved to lay vio- 
lent hands on themſelves. He was in hopes, that 
during this interval, they would change their reſo- 
Jution ; but they had made their choice before. They 
thought it would be degenerating from thoſe who 
Had loſt their lives in fighting for their country, ſhould 
they ſurvive them. The individuals of every fa- 
mily killed one another, and none eſcaped this 
murtherous expedition, but thoſe whoſe hands 
were tied, or were otherwiſe kept from deſtroying 
themſelves. | el 

(z) A little before the city ſurrendered, an am- 
battador from the Romans to Philip arrived. This 
embaſſy was fent on various accounts, all which it 
will be proper to explain. The fame and glory of this 
people had juſt before ſpread through all parts of the 
world, by the victory which Scipio gained over 
Hannibal in Africa; an event that ſo gloriouſly (with 
| regard 
(z) A. M. 3803, Ant. J. C. 201. 
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regard to the Romans) terminated the ſecond Punick 
war. (a) The court of Egypt, being in ſo much 
danger from the union that had been formed between 
Philip and Antiochus againſt their infant king, had 
addrefled the Romans for protection, and offered them 
the guardianſhip of the king, and the regency of the 
kingdom during his minority; declaring, that the 
late monarch had deſired it at his death. It was the 
intereſt of the Romans not to ſuffer the power of 
Philip and Antioghus to increaſe, by the addition of 
ſo many rich provinces, of which the empire of Egypt 
at that time conſiſted, It was not difficult to foreſee, 
that they would ſoon be engaged in war with thoſe 
two princes, with one of whom they already had 
ſome differences, which threatened much greater. For 
theſe reaſons they had not heſitated in accepting the 
guardianſhip; and in conſequence had appointed 
three deputies, who were ordered to acquaint the two 
kings with their refolution, and to enjoin them not to 


infeſt the dominions of their royal pupil, for that 


otherwiſe they ſhould be forced to declare war againſt 
them. Every reader will perceive, that the declaring 
ſo generouſly in favour of an oppreſſed infant mo- 
narch, was making a juſt and noble uſe of their 
power, | | 
At the ſame time there arrived in Rome ambaſſa- 
dors from the Rhodians and from king Attalus, to 
complain alſo of the enterpriſes of the two kings; 
and to inform the Romans, that Philip, either in 
perſon or by his deputies, was ſolliciting ſeveral 
cities of Aſia to take up arms, and was certain] 
meditating ſome great deſign. This was a fre 
motive for haſtening the departure of the three am- 
baſſadors. 
Being arrived at Rhodes, and hearing of the ſiege 


of Abydos, they ſent to Philip the youngeſt of their 


colleagues, named Emilius, who, as has been ob- 
' ſerved, 


(a) Juſtin. I. xxx. c. 2, & 3. & 1, Xi. & 1. Valer. Max. I. vi. c. 6. 
v. 1, XXX}, n. I, 27 & 18. | f 
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ſerved, arrived at Abydos the time that the city was 


upon the point of being ſurrendered. ZEmilius ac- 


quainted Philip, that he was ordered, in the name of 
the fenate, to exhort him not to make war upon any 
of the ſtates of Greece; nor to invade any part of 
Ptolemy's dominions ; but Td refer to a juſt arbitra- 
tion his pretenſions upon Attalus and the Rhodians. 
That, provided he acquieſced with theſe remon- 
ſtrances, he would continue in peace; but that if he 
refuſed, the Romans would proclaim war againſt him, 
Philip endeavoured to ſhow, that the Rhodians had 
occaſioned the rupture. But, ſays Amilius, inter- 
rupting him, did the Athenians and Abydonians attack 
you firſt? Philip *, who had not been uſed to hear 
truth, offended at the boldneſs of ſuch an anſwer ad- 
dreſſed to a king; Your age, ſays he to the ambaſſa- 
dor, your beauty (for Polybius informs us that this 
ambaſſador had really a fine perſon) and eſpecially the 
Roman name, exalt your pride to a prodigious degree. For 
my part, I wiſh your republick may obſerve punctually the 
treaties it has concluded with me: but, in caſe I ſhould 
be invaded by it, I hope to ſhow, that the empire of Ma- 
cedonia does not yield to Rome either in valour or repu- 
tation. The deputy withdrew from Abydos with 
this anſwer, and Philip having taken that city, 
left a ſtrong garriſon in it, and returned to Mace- 
donia, f ? 
A milius ſeems to have gone into Egypt, whilſt the 
two other ambaſſadors went very probably to Anti- 
ochus, ZEmilius, being arrived at Alexandria, aſ- 
ſumed the guardianſhip of Ptolemy, in the name of 
the Romans, purſuant to the inſtructions he had re- 
ceived from the ſenate at his ſetting out; and ſettled 
| N | every 


* Inſucto- vera audire, ferocior memores ſervare mecum pacem. Si 
oratio viſa eſt, quam quæ habenda bells laceſferitis, mihi quoque in animo 
regem eſſet. tas, inquit, & eff facere, ut regnum Macedon 
orma, & ſuper omnia Romanum nomenque baud minus quam Romanum 
nomen te ferociorem facit. Ego nobile bello ſentiatis, Liv. I. XII. n. 
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every thing to as much advantage as the ſtate of 
affaits in Egypt would then admit. He appointed 
Ariſtomenes the Acarnanian, to fuperintend the edu- 
cation and perſon of the young monarch, and made 
him prime miniſter. This Ariſtomenes had grown 
old in the court of Egypt, and ated with the utmoſt 
prudence and ficelity in the employment conferred 
upon him. | | | 
(b) In the mean time the forces of Philip laid 
Attica waſte, the pretence of which invaſion was as 
follows. Two young men of Acarnania being in 
Athens, at the time when the grand myſteries. were _ 
ſolemnizing there, had crowded! into the temple of 
Ceres, not knowing that it was forbid, Though 
their fault proceeded entirely from ignorance, they 
were immediately need, as guilty: of impiety 
and ſacrilege. The Acarnanians, juſtly exaſpe- 
rated at ſo cruel a treatment, had recourſe to Philip, 
who gladly embraced this opportunity, and gave them 
a body of forces, with which they entered Attica, 
ravaged the whole country, and returned home laden 
with ſpoils. | 
(e) The Athenians carried their complaints againft 
this enterpriſe to Rome, and were joined on that oc- 
calion by the Rhodians and king Attalus, The Ro- 
mans only ſought for an opportunity to break with. 
king Philip, at whom they were very much offended. 
He had infringed the condition of e treaty:of peace 
concluded with him three years before, in not eeaſin 
to infeſt the-allies who were included in it. He had 
juſt before ſent troops and money to Hannibal in. - 
Africa; and a report was ſpread that he was at that 
time very buſy in Aſia, This made the Romans un- 
eaſy, who called to mind the trouble which Pyrrhus 
had brought upon them, with only a handful of Epi- 
rots, a people very much inferior tothe Macedonians. 
Thus, having ended the war againſt Carthage, they 


imagined. 


() Liv, I. xxxi. n. 14, (e) Ibid, n. 1—3. 
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imagined it adviſeable to prevent the enterpriſes of 
this new enemy, who might become-formidable, in 
caſe they ſhould give him time to increaſe his ſtrength, 
The ſenate, after making ſuch an anſwer as pleaſed 
all the ambaſſadors, ordered M. Valertus Levinus, 
the propretor, to advance towards Macedonia 
Wha] a fleet, in order to examine matters nearer at 
and, and be in a condition to give immediate aid to 
the allies, 8 | 
(4) In the mean time the Roman ſenate delibe. 
rated ſeriouſly on what was to be done in the preſent 
juncture. At the very time it afſembled to conſider 
that important affair, a ſecond embaſly arrived from 
the Athenians, which brought advice that Philip 
was upon. the point of invading Attica in perſon; 
and that in. caſe they were not immediately ſuc- 
' coured, he would infallibly make himſelf maſter of 
Athens, They alſo received letters from Levinus the 
proprætor, and from Aurelius his lieutenant, by which 
they were informed that _y had the ſtrongeſt rea- 
ſons to believe that Philip had ſome defign againk 
them; and that the danger being imminent, they had 
no time to. loſe. | | | 
(e) Upon this news, the Romans reſolved to pro- 
claim war againſt Philip. Accordingly, P. Sulpitius 
the conſul, to whom Macedonia had fallen by lot, put 
to ſea with an army, and ſoon arrived there. Here 
he was ſoon in formed that Athens was beſieged, and 
 1mplored his aſſiſtance. 


ſet ſail that inſtant.. Philip bad not laid frege 


talus and the Rhodians. 


. 
1. XXII. n. 14. Fs +4 


£ 


g 


He detached a ſquadron of 
twenty gallies, commanded by Claudius Cento, who 
to Athens 
in perſon, but deputed one of his lieutenants for that 
purpoſe; having taken the field in perſon againſt At- 


(e A. M. 3804. Ant. J. C. 200. 
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SxcT. II. Expeditions of the conſul Surririus in 
Macedonia. The Atolians wait for the event, in 
order to declare themſelves. Prnnie loſes a battle. 
ViLLIus ſucceeds SULPITIUSs. No confiderable tranſ- 
action happens during his government. FLAMIN1US 
ucceeds him. ANTIOCHUS recovers Cœlohria, A 
which he had been diſþoſſe/Jed by ARISTOMENEsS, the 
prime miniſter of Egypt. Various expeditions of the 


conſul into Phocis. The Achæans, after long debates,, 
declare for the Romans, 


n CENTO, whom the conſul had 
ſent to ſuccour Athens, having entered the 
Piræeus with his gallies, revived the drooping courage 
of the inhabitants. He was not fatisfied with ſecur- 
ing the city and the country round it ; but having 
advice that the garriſon of Chalcis did not obſerve. 
the leaſt order or diſcipline, as remote from danger, 
he ſatled out with his fleet, arrived near the city be- 
fore day, and finding the ſentinels aſleep, entered it 
without moleſtation ; ſet fire to the publick maga- 
zines which were full of corn, and to the arſenal that 
was well provided with machines of war; cut the 
whole garriſon to pieces; and after carrying on board 
his ſhips the immenſe booty he had amaſſed, he re- 
turned to the Piræeus. | 
Philip, who was then at Demetrias, the inſtant he 
heard of the diſaſter which had befallen that confede- 
rate city, flew thither, in hopes of ſurpriſing the Ro- 
mans. However, they were gone; fo that he ſeemed 
to have come for no other purpoſe, but to be ſpectator 
of that city, ſtill burning and half ruined. He would 
certainly have treated Athens in the ſame manner, if 
one of the couriers, called Hemerodromi * who. ' 
perceived 


4 ) A. M. 3804. Ant. J. C. 200. Liv, I. xxxi. n. 22—26. 
* vey were ſo called from running a great number of miles in ann 
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perceived the king's troops from the eminence wheres 
he was poſted, had not carried the news of it imme- 
diately to Athens, where the inhabitants were all 
aſleep. Philip arrived a few hours after, but before 
day-break, Perceiving that his ſtratagem had not 
taken effect, he reſolved to attack the city. "The 
Athenians had drawn up their ſoldiers in battle with - 


whict 
theref 


out the walls, at the gate Dipylos ; Philip, march-. W {uccec 
ing at the head of his army, attacked them with comp! 
vigour, and. having killed ſeveral of them with his valual 


own hand, repulſed them back into the city, whither 
he did not think it adviſable to purſue them. But (2) 
| he wreaked his vengeance on the country ſeats, on Apoll. 
the places for the publick. exerciſes, as the Lyceum, W fideral 
and eſpecially on ſuch temples as. ſtood without the 


the Ii 
city; ſetting fire to every thing, and ruining what» Wl ſevera 
ever came in his way, not ſparing either the tombs Mace. 
or the moſt ſacred places & 3614 prodig 

He marched from hence with a view of ſurpriſing: Th. 
Eleuſis, where his project alſo proved aboxtive. He was tc 
then proceeded towards Corinth, when hearing that now g 
the Achæans held their aſſembly at Argos, he went Philip 
thither, | bafſad« 
They were deliberating how to act: in regard to Na- All he 
bis, the tyrant of Sparta, who had ſucceeded Ma- ſtricti) 
chanidas, and infeſted the whole country with his in- three 


curſions. Philip offered to charge himſelf entirely ¶ rience 
with that war, and his propoſal was received with was to 
univerſal joy. However, he added a condition which that pe 
abated it very much; that they ſhould furniſh bim ef ſuec 
with as many troops as were neceſſary for garriſoning Bl the laſ 
Crz, Chalcis, and Corinth; and that they ſhouls but th 
not leave the places behind him without defence as it v 
whilſt he was fighting for them. They perceive0Wants, 
that his deſign was to draw out of Peloponneſus al who h: 
the Achzan youth, in order to make himſelf maſtet if they 
of it, and engage it in the war againſt the Romans gy, 
Cycliadus, who: preſided in the aſſembly, eluded ths 


- 11 
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re 1, by obſerving, that it was not allowed, 
. 18 — any ſubject but that i 
which the aſſembly had been ſummoned. They 
therefore broke up, after having reſolved: upon the 
war againſt Nabis; and the hopes of Philip were again 
defeated. 

He made a ſecond attempt upon Athens, which 
ſucceeded no better than the former, except that he 
completed the demolition of ſuch temples; ſtatues, and 
valuable works, as remained in that country. After 
this expedition, he retired into Bœotia. U 

) The conſul, who was encamped between 
Apollonia and Dyrrachium, ſent to Macedonia a con- 
ſiderable detachment, under the command of Apuſtius 
the lieutenant, who laid waſte the plains, and took 
ſeveral ſmall cities. Philip, who was returned into 
Macedonia, carried on his military preparations with 
prodigious vigour. | s 

Ihe great object which both parties had in view, 
was to engage the Ætolians to their ſide, They were 
new going to hold their general aſſembly, to which 
Philip, the Romans, and Athenians, ſent their am- 
baſſadors; he who was deputed by Philip ſpoke firſt. 
All he required was, that the Ætolians ſhould obſerve 


three years before with -Philipz having then expe- 
Tienced how uſeleſs their alliance with the Romans 
was to them. He inſtanced ſeveral cities, of which 
that people had poſſeſſed themſelves, upon pretence 
of ſuccouring them, as Syracuſe, Tarentum, Capua; 
the laſt city eſpecially, which was no longer Capua, 
but the grave of the Campanians, and the ſkeleton, 
as it were, of a city, having neither ſenate, inhabi- 
tants, or magiſtrates ; more N uſed by thoſe 
who had leſt it to be inhabited in this condition, than 


lays he) who differ from us more by their languages 
{s) Liv; 1. Mi. a. 27-32. ** 


ſtrictly the treaty of peace which they had concluded 


if they had entirely deſtroyed it. If foreigners, 
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c their manners, and their laws, than by the wide 
<<. diſtance of land and ſea which ſeparate us from 
<< them, ſhould diſpoſſeſs us of this country, it would 
<< be ridiculous in us to expect more humane treatment 
„ from them, than their neighbours have met with, 
Among us, who are of the ſame country, whether 
% Ztolians, Acarnanians, or Macedonians, and who 
<< ſpeak the ſame: language, flight diſputes may ariſe 
< with little or no conſequence or duration; but with 
<< foreigners, with Barbarians, we,. whilſt we are 
<c Greeks, are, and ſhall for ever be at war. This 
<< time three years you concluded a peace with Phi- 
lip in this very place; now the ſame cauſes ſtill 
« ſubſiſt; and we hope that you will act in the ſame 
4 manner,” & 20 
The Athenian ambaſſadors, by the conſent of the 
. Romans, ſpoke next. They began by diſplaying, in 
an affecting manner, the impious and ſacrilegious fury 
which Philip had exerciſed on the moſt ſacred monu- 
ments of Attica, on the moſt auguſt temples, and the 
moſt aweful tombs; as if he had declared war, not 
only againſt men, and the living, but againſt the 
manes of the dead, and the majeſty of the grub That 
Ztolia and all Greece muſt expect the ſame treat- 
ment, if Philip ſhould have the like occaſton.' They 
concluded with conjuring the Ætolians to take com- 
paſſion of Athens, and to undertake, under the 
auſpices of the gods, and of the Romans, whoſe 
power only that of the gods could equal, ſo juſt a war 
as that propoſed to them, 43 
The Roman ambaſſador, after having refuted very 
circumſtantially the reproaches of the Macedonians, 


with reſpe& to the treatment which Rome had made 
the conquered ' cities ſuffer ; and exemplified in Car- 
thage, which, but juſt before, had been allowed a 
peace, and was reſtored to its liberty; declared, that 
the only circumftance the Romans had to fear was, 
that the too great mildneſs and lenity which they 77 
* * erei 
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6 erciſed towards thoſe” they conquered, would, prompt 
n other nations to take up arms againſt them, becauſe 
d the vanquiſhed might depend on the Roman clemency. th 
\t He repreſented in a ſhort, but ftrong and pathetick 9 
b. ſpeech, the criminal actions of Philip, the murthers 1 
et committed by him on his own family, and his friends; = 
his infamous debaucheries, which were ſtill more de- |= 
teſted than his eruelty ; all facts more immediately 1 
known to the perſons whom he then addreſſed, as they ' 
were nearer neighbours to Macedonia. “ But, to 
confine my ſpeech to what relates directly to you,“ 
ſays the ambaſſador, addreſſing himſelf to the Æto- 
lians, „we engaged in the war againft Philip, in no 
<« other view than to defend you; and you have con- | 
« cluded à ſeparate peace with him, Poflibly you 1 
may obſerve in your own juſtification, that ſeeing, 
us employed in the war againſt the Carthagi- | 
« nians,” and being awed by fear, you were obliged. 
«© to ſabmit to whatever conditions the victor. was 1 
* pleaſed to preſeribe; whilſt we, on the other ſide, 
employed on affairs of greater importance, neglect- 
« ed a war which you had renounced. However, 1 
having now put an end (thanks to the gods) to the 1 
« Carthaginian war, we are going to turn the whole | 
force of our arms againſt Macedonia. This gives 
Jou an opportunity of returning to our friendſhip. 
and alliance, unleſs you ſhould chooſe to periſh in- 
„ gloriouſly with Philip, rather than conquer with the 
<<, ROmans. K . 
Damocritus, the Etolian prætor, plainly perceived 
very I chat this ſpeech would gain all the voices, I is ſaid, 
that he had been bribed by Philip. Without ſeen ing 
nade WW nclined on either ſide, he repreſented the affair as too | 
important to be determined immediately, and required 
red a ume for a more mature deliberation. By this artifice | 
that Nhe eluded the effect which the aſſembly would other- 
wiſe have had; and boaſted bis having done a ve | 
ex- Neſſential ſervice to the republick, which now (he ſaid)” | 
4 
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might wait the event before it took up arms, and they 
declare for the ſtrongeſt N 26 354 

(h) In the mean time, Philip was preparing for a 
vigorous war both by ſea and land; but the conſul 
had already begun it. He had entered Macedonia, and 
advanced towards the Daſſaretæ, and Philip had alſo 
taken the field. Neither party knew which way the 
Enemy had marched ; but each ſent out a detachment 
upon the. "diſcovery, and the two parties met. As 
both "conſiſted entirely of choſen troops, a bloody 
ſkirmiſh enſued, and the victory was doubtful. Forty 
Macedonian troopers, and thirty-five of the Romans, 
were killed on the ſpot, 2 1 

The king, perſuaded that the care he ſhould take 
to bury thoſe who had loſt their lives in this ſkirmiſh, 
would contribute very much to gain him the affection 
ef his ſoldiers, and excite them to behave gallantly 
in his ſervice, cauſed their dead bodies to be brought 
into the camp, in order that the whole army 
might be eye-witneſſes of the honours paid to their 
memory. 1 

Nothing is leſs to be relied upon than the ſenti- 
ments and diſpoſitions of the vulgar. This ſpectacle, 
which Philip imagined would animate the - ſoldiers, 
Bad a quite contrary effect, and damped their courage. 
Hitherto he had engaged in war with none but Greeks 
and Illyrians, Who employed ſcarce any other wea- 
pons but arrows, javelins, and lances; and for that 
reaſon the wounds they made were not ſo deep. But 
when they ſaw the bodies of their comrades, covered 
with deep and wide gaſhes, made by the Spaniſh 
ſabres, whole arms cut off, ſhoulders. lopped away, 
and heads ſeparated from the bodies, they were terri- 
fied at the ' fight, and plainly perceived againſt what 
kind of enemy they were to act. 1 

Kan | p 

(4) Liv. I. xxxi, n. 33—39. 

Nihil tam incertum nec tam undam omnem dimicationem videbt- 
inzeſtimabile eſt, quam animi multi- tut ſacturum, id metum pigritiamque 
mudiais, Quod promptiores ad ſube- incuſſit. Ziv, 
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The king himſelf, who had never ſeen the Ro- 
mans engage in battle, was terrified at. this ſight. 
Being informed by ſome deſerters of the place where 
the enemy had halted, he took guides, and marched 
thither with his army, conſiſting of twenty thouſand 
foot and four thouſand horſe; and poſted himſelf at a 
little above two hundred paces from their camp, near 
the city of Athacus, on an eminence which he for- 
tified with good ditches and ſtrong intrench- 
ments. Surveying from the top of the hill the 
order and diſpoſition of the Roman camp; he. cried - 
out, * That what he ſaw was not the camp of Bar- 
barians. 
The conſul and the king were quiet for the firſt 
two days, each waiting till the other ſhould make 
ſome movement, On the third day, Sulpitius came 
eut of his camp, and drew up his troops in battle. 
Philip, bing afraid of coming to a general battle, de- 
tached. againſt the enemy a body conſiſting, of but 
kfteen hundred men, the one half horſe, and the 
other foot; againſt whom the Romans oppoſed an 
equal number, who had the advantage, and put the 


anti- other to flight. They avoided, with no leſs prudente, 
acle, an ambuſcade which the king had laid for them. 
fers, Theſe two advantages, the one gained by open force, 
* and the other by ſtratagem, inflamed the courage of 


the Roman ſoldiers. The conſul marched them back 
into the camp, and after allowing them a (day's re- 


that poſe, he led them out and offered the king battle, 1 | 
on which he did not think proper to accept, and for that 4 
3 reaſon he lay cloſe in his camp, in ſpite of all the in- *8 
am ſults and reproaches of Sulpitius, who charged him þ 
WAY) with meanneſs of ſpirit and cowardice, . ws 1 
* As foraging, where two armies lay ſo near one b 


another, would be very dangerous, the conſul drew off 
to about eight miles diſtance, and advanced towards 
a village, called Octolophos, where the foragers diſ- 


5 The ſame words are aſcribed to Pyrrhus, 
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eloſe together, and with the utmoſt vigour, againſt 
enemies, diſperſed and in diſorder, killed great num- 


F* 


perſed themſelves all over the neighbouring country 


in ſeparate platoons, The king at firſt lay cloſe in b 
his intrenchments, as if afraid of venturing out; in ſl 
order that the enemy, growing bolder on that ac- d 
count, might for that reaſon be leſs.vigilant. This ſt 
happened directly as Philip had foreſeen. When he ſe 
ſaw great numbers of them ſpread over the plains, he th 
Juitted his camp on a ſudden with all his horſe, whom wW 
the Cretans followed as faſt.as it was poſſible for in- pe 
fantry to march, and rode full ſpeed to poſt himſelf th 
between the Roman camp and the foragers. There, or 
dividing his forces, he detached part of them againſt ch 
the foragers; ordering them to cut to pieces all who thi 
ſhould come in their way; whilſt he himſelf ſeiſed ma 
all the paſſes by which they could return. And now on! 
nothing was ſeen on all ſides but blood and ſlaugh- Th 
ter: during which, the Romans did not know what Th 
Was doing out of their camp, becauſe.ſuch as fled ing 
were intercepted by the king's-forces; and thoſe who a" 
guarded the paſſes, killed a much greater number , 2 


than the others detached in purſuit of the enemy. 
At laſt the 3 of the, laughter arrived 
ein the Roman camp. Upon which the conſul ordered 
the cavalry to march out, and ſuceour their comrades 
wherever they could: as for himſelf, he made the le- 
gions quit the camp, and marched them in a hollow 
ſquare againſt the enemy. The troopers, being diſ- 
perſed up and down, loſt their way at firſt ; being 
.deceived:by the ſhouts and eries which echoed from 
different places. muy of theſe parties fell in with 
the enemy, and ſkirmiſhes were fought in different 
places at the ſame time. The warmeſt engagement 
Was where the king himſelf commanded, and which, 
by the great number of the horſe ant foot that com- 
poſed it, formed almoſt an army: not to mention 
that theſe troops, being prodigiouſly animated by the 
preſence of the king and the Cretans, who fought 
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ders of them. It is certain that, had they not pur- 
ſued the Romans ſo vigorouſly, this day might have 


13 decided, not only the preſent battle, but perhaps the 
A ſucceſs of the whole war. But, by abandoning them- 
by ſelves to a raſh and inconfiderate ardour, they fell into 
he the midſt of the Roman cohorts, who had advanced 
he with their officers, And now the ſoldiers that fled, 
. perceiving the Roman enſigns faced about, and puſhed 
be their horſes againſt the enemy, who were all in diſ- 
x order, In an inſtant the face of the battle was quite 
3 changed; thoſe who purſued before, now flying in 
n their turn, "Many were killed in cloſe fight, and 
ba many loſt their lives in flying; numbers fell, not 
{ only by the ſword, but ſeveral plunging into moraſſes, 
ow were ſwallowed up, with their horſes, in the mire. 
gh- The king himſelf was in very great danger; for hav- 
1 ing been thrown by his horſe, which had received a 
fle great wound, multitudes were going to attack him, 
who had not a trooper leaped that moment from his horſe, 
aber and mounted him on it: but the man himſelf, being 
: unable to keep pace with the troopers who fled, was 
ived killed by the enemy. Philip, after having taken a 
ered long compaſs round the fens, came at laſt to the 
_ camp, where he had been given over for loſt. 


We have ſeen on many occaſions, and it cannot 
be too ſtrongly inculcated to thoſe of the military gro- 
feſſion, in order to their avoiding the like error, that 
battles are often loſt by the too great ardout of the 
othcers, who, ſolely intent upon purſuing the enemy, 
forget and negle& what paſſes in the reſt of the army, 
and ſuffer themſelves to be deprived, through an im- 
prudent deſire of glory, of a victory which they had 
in their hands, and might have ſecured. e 

However, Philip had not loſt a great number of 
men in this action, but dreaded coming to a ſecond; 
and was afraid leſt the conqueror ſhould advance to 
attack him ſuddenly. He therefore diſpatched a he- 
rald to the conſul, to deſire a ſuſpenſion of arms, 


in order to bury the dead. 1 he conſul, who was 
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at dinner, ſent word that he ſhould have an anſwer 
on the morrow. Upon this, Philip, to conceal his 
march from the Romans, having left a great num- 
ber of fires in his camp, ſet out from it, without 
Noiſe, the inſtant it was dark; and having got a 
whole night's march before the conſul, and part of 
the following day, he thereby put it out of his power 
to purſue him. LIT 904 

(i) Sulpitius began his march the next day, not 
knowing which way the king had taken. Philip 
had flattered himſelf with the hopes of interceptin 
him at ſome paſles, the entrance of which he fortifi 
with ditches, intrenchments, and. great works of 
ſtones and trees; but the patience of the Romans 
was ſuperior, to all theſe difficulties. The conſul, 
after lay ing waſte the country, and ſeiſing upon ſeye- 
ral fortreſſes, marched his army back to Apollonia, 
from whence he had ſet out in the beginning of the 
campaign. De bs 

The Ætolians, who only waited the event, in order 
to take up arms, declared without the leaſt heſitation 
for the Romans, and the Athemanians followed their 
example. Both people made ſome incurſions into 
Macedonia, but with ill ſucceſs, Philip having de- 
feated them on ſeveral occaſions. He alſo de- 
feated the Dardanians, who had entered his country 
during his abfence; and with theſe ſmall advan- 
tages, conſoled himſelf for.his ill ſucceſs againſt the 
Romans. 

(4) In this campaign the Roman fleet joined that 
of Attalus, and came into the Piræeus, to the great 
joy of the Athenians. The hatred they bore to Phi- 
lips which fear had forced them to diſſemhle for a long 
time, now broke out immoderately, at the ſight of 


ſo powerful a ſuccour. In a free city “ like that of 
| | Athens, 


(7) Liv. 1. zxxi. n. 39—43. (4) bid. n. A- 4 

* Nec unquam ibi deſunt lipguz civitatibus, tum præcipue Athenis, ub: 

promptz ad plebam concitandam : oratio plurimum pollet, ſavore mul- 
quod genus, cum in omnibus liberis tudinis alitur, * | 


honour, ſhould be aboliſhed : that every place where 


Philip, 5 children, his kingdom, his forces both by 


and ordinances; which at that time were their only 


quarters. 
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Athens, where eloquence was all- powerful, the ora-. 
tors had gained fo great an aſcendant over the minds 
of the people, that they made them form whatever 
reſolutions they pleaſed. Here the people, at their 
requeſt, ordained that all the ſtatues and images of 
Philip and his anceſtors ſhould be deſtroyed : that 
the feſtivals; ſacrifices, and prieſts, eftabliſhed in their 


any monument bad been fet up, or infeription en- 
graved relating to them, ſhould be declared impure 
and profane : that the prieſts, every time they of- 
fered up prayers to the gods, in favour of the Athe- 
nians, of their allies, their armies, and fleets, ſhould 
alſo utter anathemas and curſes of every kind againſt 


ſea and land; in a word, againſt the Macedonians in 
general, and all that belonged to them, To this de- 
cree was added, That whatever might be afterwards 
propoſed, which tended in any manner to diſhonour 
and bring an odium on Philip, would be grateful to 
the people: and that whoſoever ſhould dare to ſay or 
do any * le favour of Philip, or againſt the de- 
crees in queſtion, might be killed upon the ſpot, with- 
out any formality. This laſt clauſe was, That 
whatever had been enacted 2 ainſt the Piſiſtratides, 
ſhould take place againſt Philip. In this manner the 
* Athenians made war againſt Philip by their decrees 


ſtrength. Carrying all things to extremes, they now 
laviſhed-encomiums, honours, and homage of every 
kind, on Attalus and the Romans. ben | 
The fleet, at its leaving Pirzeus, attacked and took 
ſeveral fortreſſes and ſmall iſlands ; after which Atta- 
jus and the Romans ſeparated, and went into winter- 


H. 3 In 


Athenienſes quidem literis bellum adverſus Philippum - 
werbiſque, quibus folis | valent, bant. Liu. N. * 
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(J) In Rome the year following, new conſuls be. 
- Ing choſen, Vilius fad Macedonia for his province. 

Philip, whilſt he made the, ſeveral preparations for 
carrying on the enſuing campaign, was exceedingly 
anxious with regard to the ſucceſs of the war he Pal 
undertaken. Beſides his having to deal with power- 
ful and formidable enemies, he was afraid that the 
protection which the Romans gave to ſtates, would 
draw off many of his allies from him; and that the 
Macedonians, uneaſy at, and diſſatisfied with his go- 
yernment, would rebel againſt him, 

To obviate theſe dangers, he gave up ſome cities 
to the Acheans, thinking to attach them - the more 
ſtrongly to his intereſt by this unexpected genero- 
fity ; and at the ſame time he ſent ambaſſadors into 
Achaia, to make the allies take the oath which was 
to be renewed every year. But could he look upon 
this ceremony as a ſtrong tye; ſuch a one as . 
be capable of keeping the confederates in their duty; 
as he himſelf profeſſed an open violation of all oaths, 
and did not make the leaſt ſcruple to forfeit his pro- 
miſe, nor ſhow the leaſt veneration for the Supreme 
Being, religion, and all that mankind conſider as moſt 
ſacred ? 

(m) As to the Macedonians, he endeavoured to 
recover their love and affection, by ſacrificing Hera- 
clides, one of his miniſters and confidents, whom the 
people hated and deteſted on account of his rapine and 
grievous oppreſſions; all which had made the go- 
vernment odious to them. He was of very mean ex- 
traction, and born in Tarentum, where he had exer- 
Ciſed the meaneſt and moſt contemptible offices, and 
been baniſhed from thence, for attempting to deliver 
up the city to the Romans. He had fled to Philip, 
who finding him a man of ſenſe, of a lively genius, 3 
_ daring ſpirit, and at the ſame time ſo inſatiably 
| | > ambitious, 


% A.M. 3805. Ant. J. C. 199. Liv. 1. xxx. 5. . & 1. xxxii.0. 3 
| 2 Polyb. L Lili. p- 672, 673, . p 1 
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ambitious, as not to ſcruple the commiſſion of the 
blackeſt crimes, had attached him to himſelf in a par- 


ticular manner, and truſted him with all his ſecrets ;- 


a fit inſtrument for a prinee, who had neither probity 
or honour, . Heraclides, ſays ade” 40s was born 
with-all thoſe qualities which conſtitute the finiſhed 


villain. From his moſt tender years he had proſtituted 
himfelf in the moſt infamous manner. Haughty and 


terrible to all his inferiors, he behaved in the meaneſt 
and moſt groveling manner towards his ſuperiors, 
He was in ſuch great credit and authority with Philip, 
that, according to the ſame author, he almoſt ruined 
that-powerful kingdom,- by the univerſal diſcontent 
which his injuſtice and oppreſſion, occaſioned. At 
laſt the king cauſed him to be ſeiſed and thrown into 
priſon, . which occaſioned an univerſal joy — the 
people: As we have only a few fragments of Poly- 
bius on this ſubject, hiſtory does not inform us what 
became of Heraclides, nor whether he came to the 
end his crimes deſerved. 
Nothing conſiderable was tranſacted during this 
campaign, any more than the foregoing, becauſe the 
conſuls did not enter Macedonia, till very late; and 
the reſt of the time was ſpent in ſlight ſkirmiſhes, 
either to force certain paſles, or carry off convoys. 
(n) T. Quintius “ Flamininus having * nominated 
conſul, and Macedonia falling to him by lot, he did 
not follow the example of his predeceſſors, but ſet out 
from Rome at the opening of the ſpring, with Lucius 
his brother, who, by the leave of the ſenate, was to 
command the fleet. 
At the beginning of the year in queſtion, Antiochus 
invaded Attalus very. xigorouſly both by fea and land. 
The Ambaſſadors of the latter king came to Rome, 
and informed the ſenate of the great danger to whict: 
their ſovereign was expoſed, They intreated the Ro- 
man's, in Attalus's name, either to undertake his de- 
: H 4 fence 


(*) A. M. 3806. Ant. J. C. 198. Liv, I. xxxii. n. 9.—15. 
* Plutarch calls him Flaminius, but it is an error, theſe being two dife 
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ferent families. 
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fence with the forces of the republick, or to permit 
king. Attalus to recall his troops. The ſenate made 
anſwer, That as nothing could be more juſt and rea- 
ſonable than Attalus's demand, he therefore was at 
full liberty to recall his forces; that the Romans 
never intended to incommode their allies in any man- 
ner; but that they would employ all their credit with 
Antiochus, to diſſuade him from moleſting Attalus, 
Accordingly, the Romans ſent ambaſſadors to the 
former, who remonſtrated to him, that Attalus had lent 
them his land as well as naval forces, which they had 
employed againſt Philip their common enemy : that 
they ſhould think it an obligation, if he would not 
'rnvade that prince; that it was fitting that ſuch kings 
as were confederates and friends to the Romans ſhould 
be at peace. Theſe remonfirances being made to 
_ Antiechus, he immediately drew off his 3 from 
the territories of king Attalus, : 

The inſtant he had, at the requeſt of the Romans, 
laid aſide his deſigns againſt that prince, he marched 
in perſon into Cœloſyria, to recover thoſe cities of 
which Ariſtomenes had diſpoſſeſſed him. The Ro- 
mans had entruſted this general with the adminiſtra- 
tion of Egypt. The firſt thing he had endeavoured 
was, to defend himſelf againſt the invaſion of the two 
confederate kings, and for this purpoſe he raiſed the 
beſt troops he could. (0) He ſent Scopas into /Etolia 
with large ſums of money, to levy as many troops as 
poſſible; the Ætolians being at that time looked upon 
as the beſt ſoldiers. (p) This Scopas had formerly 
enjoyed the higheſt poſts in his own country, and 
was thought to be one of the braveſt and moſt expe- 
rienced generals of his time. When the time for con- 
tinuing in his employment expired, he had flattered 
himſelf with the hopes of being continued in it, but 
was diſappointed, - This gave him diſguſt, ſo that be 
left ZEtolia, and engaged in the ſervice of the king of 
: — | Egypt. 
7 A. M. 3804. Ant. J. C. 200. Liy, I. xaxi, n. 43. 

) Excerpt, Polyb. p. 60. | 
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Egypt. Scopas had ſuch good ſucceſs in his levies, 
that he brought ſix thouſand ſoldiers from Ætolia; a 
good re- inforcement for the Egyptian army. 

) The miniſters of Alexandria, ſeeing Antiochus 
employed in Afia Minor, in the war which had broke 
out between him and Attalus — of Pergamus, ſent 
Scopas into Paleſtine and Cœloſyria, to recover, if 
poſſible, thoſe provinces, He carried on that war ſo 
ſucceſsfully, that he recovered the ſeveral cities, re- 
took Judza, threw a garriſon into the citadel of 
Jeruſalem, and, upon 'the approach of winter, re- 
turned to Alexandria, whither he brought (beſides 
the glory of his victories) exceeding rich ſpoils taken 
in the conquered countries, We find by the ſequel, 
that the great ſucceſs of this campaigu was owing 
E to Antiochus's being abſent, and to the 
little reſiſtance which had therefore been made. 

(7) He no ſooner arrived there in perſon, but the 
face of things changed immediately, and victory de- 
clared in his favour.” Scopas, who was returned with 
an army, was defeated at Paneas, near the ſource of 
the river Jordan, in a battle wherein a great ſlaughter 
was made of his troops. He was forced to fly to Si- 
don, where he ſhut himſelf up with the ten thouſand 
men he had left. Antiochus beſieged him in it, and 
reduced him to ſuch extremities, that being in abſo- 
lute want of proviſions, he-was forced to ſurrender the 
city, and content himſelf with having” his life ſpared. 
However, the government of Alexandria had em- 
ployed its utmoſt efforts to relieve him in Sidon, and 
three of the beſt: generals at the head of the choiceſt 
troops of the ſtate, had been ſent to raiſe the ſiege. 
But Antiochus diſpoſed things ſo happily, that all 
their efforts were defeated, _ Scopas was obliged to 
accept of theignominious conditions above- mentioned; 


Hs *: 7; 
% K M. 3805. Ast. J. C. 197 Hierom, in e xi, Dan. Joſephs 


Autiq. 1. xii. c: 3. | = 
05 A. M. 3806. Ant. 25 C. 198. Liv. I. xxxii. n. 8. Excerpt. 
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after which he returned to Alexandria; naked and 


difarmed, | 1 
(s) Antiochus went from thence to Gaza, where 
he met with ſo ſtrong a reſiſtance as exaſperated him; P 
and accordingly, having taken it, he abandoned the 
plunder of it-to his ſoldiers. This being done, he 2 
ſecured the paſles through which the troops were to b 
come that might be fent from Egypt; and, returning 
back, ſubjected all Paleſtine and Ceeloſyria. 5 
(t) The inſtant that the Jews, who at that time * 
had reaſon to be diſpleaſed with the Egyptians, knew Ks 
that Antiochus advanced towards their country, they f. 
crowded very zealoufly to meet hm, and deliver up 5 
the keys of all their cities; being come to Jeruſalem, C 
the prieſts and elders came out in pomp to meet him, 8 
paid him all kinds of honour, and aſſiſted him in ti 
driving out of the caſtle the ſoldiers which Scopas had tt 
left in it. In return for theſe ſervices Antiochus th 
granted them a great many privileges ; and enacted, T 
by a particular decree, that no ftranger ſhould be pr 
allowed acceſs to the inner-part of the temple ; a pro- hi 
hibition which ſeemed viſibly to have been made, on = 
account of Philopator's attempt, who would have 
forced his way thither. ſe 
(4) Antiochus, in his eaſtern expedition, had re- 1 
ceived ſo many ſervices from the Jews of Babylonia R 
and Meſopotamia, and depended ſo much on their * 
fidelity, that when a ſedition broke out in Phrygia th 
and Lydia, he ſent two thouſand Jewiſh families to 8 
quell it, and keep the country in peace, and was ex- 10 
ceedingly liberal to them. It was from theſe Jews, ha 
tranſplanted at this time, that deſcended many of T 
thoſe * who were diſperſed or ſcattered abroad, whom tal 
we fir 
, ex Polyb. p. 87, s- 72. Liv, I. kl. 0. 19. 
3 Perle A . 11 ma us 22 5 Antiq. L ui - 1 1 
* They are thus called by St. gem ſcattered about Pontius, Ca. 2 
Janet and St. Peter. To the latia, Cappadocia, Aſia, and Bi- 
twelve tribes which are ſcattered thynia. 1 Per. i. 1. | en 
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we ſhall afterwards ſind ſo numerous, eſpecially in 
the goſpel times. 

Antiochus, having thus ſubjected all Cœloſyria and 
Paleſtine, reſolved, if poſſible, to make the like con- 
queſts in Aſia Minor. The great object he had in view 
was, to raiſe the empire of Syria to its priſtine glory, 
by re-uniting to it all that his predeceſſors had ever 
poſſeſſed, and. particularly Seleucus Nicator, its 
founder, (x) As it would be neceflary, for ſuc- 
ceeding in his deſign, to prevent the Egyptians from 
moleſting him in his new conqueſts at a time that he 
ſhould be at a diſtance from his kingdom, he ſent 
Eucles the Rhodian toAlexatridria, to offer his daughter 
Cleopatra in marriage to king Ptolemy; but on this 
condition that they ſhould not celebrate their nuptials 
till they ſhould be a little older; and that then, on 
the very day of their marriage, he would give up 
thoſe provinces to Egypt, as his daughter's dowry. 
This propoſal being accepted, the treaty was con- 
cluded and ratified; and the Egyptians, relying on 
his promiſes, ſuffered him to carry on his conqueſts 
without moleſtation. — 

(y) 1 now reſume the affairs of Macedonia. I ob- 
ſerved that Quintius Flamininus (by either of which 
names I ſhall call him A ad ſet out from 
Rome as ſoon as he had been appointed conſul, and 
had carried with him Lucius his brother to. command 
the fleet. Being arrived in Epirus, he found Vilius 
encamped in preſence of Philip's army, who, for a 
long time, had kept the paſſes and defiles along the 
banks of the Apſus, a river of the country of the 
Taulantians, between Epirus and Illyria. Having 
taken upon himſelf the command of the forces, the 
firſt thing he did was to conſider and examine the 
ſituation of the country. As this paſs ſeemed im- 
preCticable to an army, becauſe there was but one 
narrow ſteep path in it, cut in the rock, and that the 
enemy were poſſeſſed 5 _ avenues ; he therefore 

| | was 
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was adviſed to take a large compaſs, as this would 
bring him to a wide ſmooth road. But, beſides that, 
he muſt have employed too much time in this wind- 
ing march, he was afraid to move too far from the 
ſea, from whence he had all his proviſions; For 
this reaſon, he reſolved to go over the mountains, 
and to force the paſſes, whatever might be the con- 
ſequence. K a 
-. Philip having in vain made propoſals of peace, in 
an interview between him and the conſul, was obliged 
to have recourſe again to arms. Accordingly, ſeveral 
flight ſkirmiſhes were fought in a pretty large plain; 
the Macedonians coming down in platoons from their 
mountains to attack the enemy, and afterwards re- 
treating by ſteep craggy ways. The Romans, nur- 
[ried on by the fury of the battle, purſuing them to 
thoſe places, were greatly annoyed : the Macedonians 
having planted on all theſe rocks eatapultæ and bali- 
tz, overwhelmed them with ſtones and arrows. Great 
numbers were wounded on both ſides, and night ſepa- 
rated the combatants. 
Matters being in this ſtate, ſome ſhepherds, who 
fed their ſheep in theſe mountains, came and told 
Flamininus, that they knew a by-way which was not 
guarded; and promiſed to guide him to the top of the 
mountains, in three days at fartheſt, They brought 
with them as their guarantee, Chatops, ſon of Macha- 
tas, the perſon of the greateſt diſtinction among the 
Epirots, who ſecretly favoured the Romans, Flam:- 
ninus, having ſuch a voucher, ſends a general with 
four thouſand foot and three hundred horſe, Theſe 
ſhepherds, whom the Romans had chained together 
for fear of a ſurpriſe, led the detachment. During 
theſe three days, the conſul contented himſelf with 
only a few ſlight ſkirmiſhes to amuſe the enemy. But 
on the fourth, at day-break, he cauſed his whole 
army to ſtand to their arms; perceiving on the moun- 
tains a great ſmoke, which was the ſignal agreed upon 
between them, he marches directly againſt the enemy, 


. perpetually 
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rpetually expoſed to the darts of the Macedonians, 
and ſtill fighting hand to hand againſt thoſe who 
guarded the paſſes. The Romans redouble their ef- 
forts, and repulſe the enemy with great vigour into 
the moſt craggy ways ; making great ſhouts, in order 
that they might be heard by their comrades on the 
mountain, The latter anſwered from the ſummit of 
it, with, a moſt dreadful noiſe z and at the ſame time 
fall upon the Macedonians, who, ſecing themſelves 
attacked both in front and rear, are ſtruck with a 
pannick, and fly with the utmoſt ſpeed. However, 
not above two thouſand of them were killed, the paths 
being ſo craggy and ſteep, that it was impoſſible to 
purſue them far. The viQtors.plundered their camp, 
and ſeized their tents and flaves. | 

Philip had marched at firſt towards Theſſaly ; but 


being afraid that the enemy would follow and attack 


him again there, he turned off towards Macedonia, 
and halted at Tempe, that he might be the better able 
to ſuccour ſuch cities as ſhould be beſieged. 

The conſul marched by Epirus, but did not lay 
waſte the country, although he knew that all perſons 
of the greateſt diſtinction in it, Charops excepted, had 
oppoſed the Romans. However, as they ſubmitted 
with great chearfulneſs, he had a greater regard to 
their preſent diſpoſition, than to their paſt fault; a 
conduct that won him entirely the hearts of the Epi- 
rots. From thence he marched into Theſſaly. The 
Etolians and Athamanians had already taken ſeveral 
Cities in that country; and he took the moſt conſide- 
rable of them. Atrax, a city he aged: detained 
him a long time, and made fo ſtout a defence, that he 
at laſt was forced to leave it. 

(z) In the mean time the Roman fleet, re-inforced 
by thoſe of Attalvs and the Rhodians, was alſo active. 

hey took two of the chief cities of Eubcea, Eretria 
and Cariſte, garriſoned by Macedonians ; after 8 


(z) Liv. 1. xxxii, n. 16= 25. 
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the three fleets advanced towards Cenchrez, a port of 
Corinth. . 

The conſul marching into Phocis, moſt of the 
cities ſurrendered voluntarily. Elatia was the only 
city that ſhut her gates againſt him ; ſo that he was 
obliged to beſiege it in — Whilſt he was carry. 
ing on this ſiege, he meditated an important deſign; 
- and this was, to induce the Achæans to abandon 
Philip, and join the Romans. The three united 
fleets were upon the point of laying ſrege to Corinth; 
however, before he began it, he thought proper to 
offer the Achæans to make Corinth enter again into 
their league, and to deliver it up to them, provided 
they would declare for the Romans. Ambaſſadors 
ſent in the conſul's name by Lucius, his brother, and 
in the name of Attalus, the Rhodians, and the Athe- 
nians carried this meſſage. The Achzans gave them 
audience in Sicyon. | 

The Achzans were very much at a loſs in regard 
to the reſolution it was neceflary to take, The 
power of the Lacedzmonians, their perpetual enemies, 
kept them in awe ; and, on the other fide, they were 
in ſtill greater dread of the Romans, They had re- 
ceived, from time immemorial, and very lately, great 
favours from the Macedonians; but Philip was uni- 
verſally ſuſpected, upon account of his perfidy and 
cruelty ; and they were afratd of being enſlaved by 
him, when the war ſhould be terminated. Such was 
the diſpoſition of the Achzans. The Roman ambaſla- 
dor ſpoke firſt, and afterwards thoſe of Attalus, the 
Rhodians, and Philip : The Athenians were appoint- 
ed to ſpeak laſt, in order that they might refute what 
Philip's ambaſlador ſhould advance. They / ſpoke 
with_the greateſt virulency againſt the king, becauſe 
no people had been ſo cruelly treated by him; and 
they gave a long detail of his injuſtice and cruelty 
in regard to them. Theſe ſpeeches took up the whole 
day, fo that the aſſembly was put off till the 
morrow. | 4 4 * | All 
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All the members being met, the herald, as was the 
cuſtom, gave notice, in the name of the magiſtrates, 
that all thoſe who intended to ſpeak, might begin. 
But no ene roſe up; and all, gazing upon one ano- 
ther, continued in a deep filence. Upon this Ariſtenes, 
chief magiſtrate of the Achæans, in order that the 
aſſembly might not break up without doing. buſineſs, 
ſpoke as follows: What then is become of that 
« warmth and vigour, with which you uſed to diſ- 
«© pute, at your tables, and in your converſations, 
« about Philip and the Romans; which generally roſe 
« to ſo great a height, that you were ready to cut 
<« one another's throats? And now, in an aſſembly 
« ſummoned for no other purpoſe, after hearing the 
i ſpeeches and arguments on both fides, you are 
« mute! Surely, if the love of your country cannot 


* 


„ looſe your tongues, ought not the reſolution which 


“ each of you has formed in private, either for or 
« againſt Philip and the Romans, to oblige you to 
c ſpeak; eſpecially as there is none of you but knows 
c that it will be too late, after the reſolution ſhall be 
« once taken ? 

Theſe reproaches, though ſo judicious and reaſon- 
able, and made by the principal magiſtrate, could 
not prevail with any one of the members to give his 
opinion; nor even oceaſion the leaſt murmur, the 
leaſt noiſe in this aſſembly, though ſo very numerous, 
and compoſed of the repreſentatives of ſo many ſtates, 
Every body continued dumb and motionleſs, 

Ariſtenes then ſpoke again to this effect: Chiefs 
„of the Achæans, | perceive plainly that you want 
e courage more than counſel ; ſince not one among 
*« you dares to ſpeak his ſentiments, with regard to 
« the common intereſt, Was I a private man, I 
„ poſlibly might act as you do; but being the. chief 
„ magiſtrate of the Acheans, it is my opinion, either 
that the ambaſſadors ſhould not have been allowed 
« to aflemble us, or that they ſhould not be diſmiſſed 


* 


« without ſome anſwer. Now, how will it be 


«© poſlible 
3 


ce 
cc 
4c 


i 
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poſſible for me to make any, unleſs you authdriſe 


me by a decree ?. But, fince not one among you 


will, or dares ſpeak his thoughts, let us ſuppoſe 
for a moment, that the ſpeeches of the ambaſſadors 
which we heard yeſterday, are ſo-many counſels they 
give, not for their own intereſt, but purely for ours; 
and let us weigh ther: maturely. The Romans, 
the Rhodians, and Attalus, deſire our friendſhip 
and alliance; and they requeſt us to aſſiſt them in 
their war againſt Philip. On the other fide, the 
latter puts us in mind of the treaty which we con- 
cluded with him, and ſealed and ratified by an oath: 
One moment he requires us to join with him, and 
the next he inſiſts upon our obſerving a ſtrict neu- 
trality, Is no one among you ſurpriſed to hear 
thoſe, who- are not yet our allies, demand more 
than he who has long been a confederate ? Doubt- 
leſs, it is not either modeſty in Philip, nor teme- 
rity in the Romans, which prompts them to act 


and ſpeak as they do. This difference in their ſen- 


timents, ariſes from the diſparity of their ſtrength 
and fituation, My meaning is; we ſee nothing 
here belonging o Philip, but his. ambaſſador ; 
whereas the Roman fleet now lies. at anchor ncar 


Cenchreæ, laden with the ſpoils of Eubcea; and 


the conſul and his legions, who are but at a little 


diſtance from the fleet, lay waſte Phocis.and Lo- 


cris with impunity, You are ſurpriſed that 
Cleomedon, Philip's ambaſſador, ſhould have ad- 
viſed you, in ſo fearful and reſerved a manner, to 
take up arms in favour of the king againſt the Ro- 
mans. If, in conſequence of the treaty in queſtion, 
and of the oath on which he lays ſuch ſtreſs, we 
ſhould require Philip to defend us againit Nabis, 


the Lacedæmonians, and the Romans; he would 


not have any anſwer to make, much leſs would he 
be able to give us-any.real-ſuccour. - This we ex- 
perienced laſt year, when notwithſtanding the ex- 


preſs words of our. alliance, and the mighty pro- 
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miſes he made us, he ſuffered Nabis and the Lace- 
dæmonians to ravage our lands without oppoſition. 
In my opinion, Cleomedon ſeemed evidently to 
contradict himſelf in every part of his ſpeech, He 
ſpoke with contempt of the war againſt the Ro- 
mans, pretending it would have the ſame ſucceſs, 
as that which they had already made with Philip. 
Why then does he implore our ſuccour at a diſs 
tance, and by an ambaſſador; inſtead of coming 
and defending us in perſon (we who are his ancient 
allies) . Nabis and the Romans? Why did 
he ſuffer Eretria and Cariſte to be taken? Why 
has he abandoned ſo many cities of Theſſaly, and 
every part of Phocis and Locris? Why does he 
ſuffer Elatia to be beſieged at this inſtant? Was 
it a ſuperior ſtrength; was it fear, or his own 
will, that made him abandon the defiles of Epirus, 
and give up to the enemy thoſe inſuperable bar- 
rierrs, to go and conceal himſelf in the moſt re- 
mote part of his kingdom? If he has voluntarily 
abandoned ſo many allies to the mercy of the ene- 
my, ought he to keep-them from. providing for their 
own ſafety? But, if he was actuated by fear, he 
ought to forgive the ſame weakneſs in us. If he 
has been forced to it, do you, O Cleomedon, be- 
lieve, that it is poſſible for us Achæans, to make 
head againſt the Roman arms, to which the Mace- 
donians have been obliged to ſubmit? No com- 
pariſon can be made between the paſt and the pre- 
ſent war. The Romans, at that time employed in 
affairs of greater importance, gave their allies little 
or no aid. Now they have put an end to the 


Punick war, which they ſuſtained ſixteen years in 
the centre of Italy, they do not ſend ſuccours to the 


Etolians, but they themſelves, at the head of their 
armies, invade Philip both by ſea and land. Quin- 


tius, the third conſul whom they have ſent againſt 


him, having found him in a poſt. which ſeemed in- 
acceſſible, did nevertheleſs force him from it, 


% plundered. 
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c« 
4 


44 
66 


our ſafety and preſer vation? In ca 


e plundered his eamp, purſued him to Theſſaly, and 


took, almoſt in his ſight, the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes 
belonging to his allies. I will take it for- granted, 
that whatever the Athenian ambaſſador has ad- 
vanced concerning the cruelty, the avarice, and 
the exceſſes of Philip, is not true; that the crimes 
which he committed in Attica do not any way af- 
fect us, any more than thoſe he perpetrated in 
many other places againſt the gods celeſtial, ter- 
reſtial, and-infernal ; that we even ought to bury 
in everlaſting oblivion, the injuries we have ſuffered 
for him. In a word, if we ſuppoſe that we are not 
treating with Philip, but with:Antigonus, a mild 
and juſt prince, and from whom we all have re- 
ceived the gteateſt ſervices; would he make a de- 
mand like that of to-day, ſo r oppoſite to 
e Nabis and 
his Lacedæmonians ſhould come and invade us b 
land, and the Roman fleet by ſea, will it be poſſi- 


ble for the king to ſupport us againſt ſueh formida- 


ble enemies, or ſhall we be able to defend ourfelves? 
Paſt tranſactions point out to what we muſt expect 
hereafter. The medium which is propoſed, of our 
ſtanding neuter, will infallibly render us a prey to 


the conqueror, who will, not fail to attack us as 


cunning, politicians,. who waited for the event, be- 
fore we would declare ourſelves. Believe what J 


ſay, when I aſſure you there is no medium. We 


muſt either have the Romans · for our friends or for 
our enemies; and they are come to us with a ſtrong 


fleet, to offer · us their friendſhip and their aid. To 
refuſe ſo advantageous an offer, and flight ſo fa- 


vourable an occaſion, which will never return, 


. would be the higheſt gw t and. ſhow that we run 


« voluntary on our-own deſtruction.“ 
This ſpeech was followed by a great noiſe and mur- 


muring throughout the whole aſſembly, ſome applaud- 
ing it with joy, and others oppoſing it with violence. 
'Ehe magiſtrates, called Demiurgi, were no leſs * 


, 
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ded among themſelves. Of theſe, who were ten in 
number, five declared that each of them would deli- 
berate upon the affair in his aſſembly, and before his 
people ; and the other five proteſted againſt it, upon. 
pretence that the laws forbad both the magiſtrate to 
propoſe, and the aſſembly to paſs, any decree contrary 
to the alliance concluded with Philip. This day was 
entirely ſpent in quarrels and tumultuous cries. There 
remained but one day more, on which the laws ap- 
pointed the aſſembly to end. The debates grew ſo 
hot, with regard to what was to be concluded in it, 
that fathers could ſcarce forbear ſtriking their ſons, 
Memnon of Pellene, was one of the five magiſtrates 
who refuſed to make the report, His father, whoſe 
name was Rhiſiaſes, intreated and conjured him a long 
time, to let the Achæans provide for their own ſafety; 
and not expoſe them, by his obſtinacy, to inevitable 
ruin, Finding his prayers could not avail, he ſwore 
that he would kill him with his own hands, if he 
did not come into his opinion, conſidering him, not 
as his ſon, hut the enemy of his country. Theſe 
terrible menaces, and paternal authority, made ſuck 
- ry gar Memnon, that he at laſt acqui- 
eſced, 4 

The next day, the majority in the aſſembly deſiring 
to have the affair debated, and the people diſcovering 
n gh what it was they wanted, the Dyme- 
ans, Megalopolitans, -and ſome of the Argives, with- 
drew from the aſſembly before the decree paſſed: And 
no one took offence at this, becauſe they had particu- 
lar obligations to Philip, who alfe had lately done 
them very conſiderable ſervices. Gratitude is a virtue 
common to all ages and nations, and ingratitude is 
abhorred every . All the other ſtates, when the 
votes were to be taken, confirmed immediately, by a 
decree, the alliance with Attalus and the Rhodians; 
and ſuſpended the entire concluſion of that with the 
Romans, till ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to Rome, to 
obtain the ratification from the people, without which 
nothing could be concluded. ; 
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In the mean time, three ambaſladors were ſent to 


Quintius; and the whole army of the Achzans 
marched to Corinth, which Lucius, the conſul's bro. 
ther, had already beſieged, having before taken 
Cenchreæ. They at firſt carried on the attack but 
very faintly,. from the hopes that a quarrel- would 
ſoon ariſe between the garriſon. and the inhabitants, 
However, finding the city was quiet, the machines of 
war were. made to approach on all ſides, and various 
aſſaults were made, which the beſieged ſuſtained with 
great vi Sr always repulſed the Romans. There 
was in Corinth a great number of Italian deſerters, 
who, in caſe the city was taken, expected ne quarter 
from the Romans, and therefore fought: in deſpair. 
Philacles, one of Philip's captains, having thrown 
a freſh re-inforcement into the city, and the Romans 
deſpairing to force it;, at laſt Lucius acquieſced with 
the advice of Attalus, and. accordingly the fiege was 
raiſed. The Achæans being ſent away, Attalus and 


the Romans returned on board the fleets. The 


former ſailed to the Piræeus, and the latter to Cor- 
cyra. | | 4 

W hilfſt the fleets beſieged Corinth, T. Quintius the 

conſul was employed in the ſiege of Elatea, where he 

was more ſucceſsful: For, after the beſieged ha: 


made a ſtout and vigorous reſiſtance, he took the cityy.,) 


and afterwards the citadel. | 

At the ſame time, ſuch. of the inhabitants of Argos 
as had declared for Philip, found means to deliver up 
their city to Philocles, one of his generals. Thus, 
notwithſtanding the alliance which the Achæans 
had juſt before concluded with the Romans, Philip 


Kill poſſeſſed two of the ſtrongeſt cities, Corinth and 


Argos. 
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bY "BxcT. III. FLamininus is continued in the command as 
bro. proconſul. He' bas a fruitleſs interview with Phil 
ken about concluding a peace. The Ætolians, and N apts, 
but tyrant of Sparta, declare {or the Romans. Sickneſs 
ould and death of As. _F LAMININUS. defeats PHI- 
ints. LIP in a battle near Scotuſſa and Cynofeephale in Theſ- 
s of ſaly. A peace concluded with PHILIP, which puts an 
* end to the Macedoniaa war. The extraordinary joy of 
with the Greeks at the Tſthmian games, | when advice it 


here brought that they are reſtored to their ancient liberty by 

ters, the Romans. | | 

arter Arn - 

pair. (a) EW conſuls were appointed at Rome, but 
's 


as the ſlow progreſs which had been made 
in the affairs of Macedonia, were juſtly aſcribed to 
the frequent changing of thoſe who were charged with 


Was them, Flamininus was continued in his command, and 
and recruits were ſent him. | 

The (2) The ſeaſon being already advanced, Quintius 
Cote had taken -up His winter quarters in Phocis and Lo- 


cris, when Philip ſent a herald to him, to defire an 
interview. Quintius complied very readily, becauſe 
he did not know what had been reſolved upon at Rome 
with regard to bimſelf; and that a conference would 
give him the liberty, either to continue the war, in 
caſe he ſhould be continued in the command, or diſ- 


\rgos poſe matters ſo as to bring about a peace, if a ſucceſ- 
r up ſor were appointed him. The time and place being 
hus, agreed upon, both parties met. Philip was attended 
æans by ſeveral Macedonian noblemen, and Cyeliadus, one 
hilip ot the chief of the Achæans, whom that people had 
u and baniſhed a little before. The Roman general was 


accompanied by Amy nander, king of Athamania, and 
by all the deputies of the allies. After ſome diſputes 
with-regard to the ceremonial, Quintius made his pro- 

a) A. M. 3807, Ant. J. C. 197 Liv. 1. xxxii. n. 27, & 28, 


g „ 3%=37+ Polyb. 1, xvii. p. 742—752. Plut. in Flamin. 
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oſals, and every one of the allies their demands. 
Philip anſwered them, and as he began to inveigh 
againſt the Ætolians, Phineas, their magiſtrate, in- 
terrupted him in theſe words: We are not met here 
<< merely about words; our buſineſs is, either to 
«© conquer ſword in hand, or to ſubmit to the moſt 
<c powerful.” ——““ A blind man may ſee that,” 
replied Philip, ridiculing Phineas, whoſe ſight was 
bad, Philip * was very fond of jeſts, and could not 
refrain from them, even in treating on the moſt 
ſerious affairs; a behaviour very unbecoming in a 
prince. | 

This firſt interview being ſpent in conteſts, they 
met again the next day. Philip came very late to the 
Place of meeting, which it was believed he did pur- 
polely, in order that the Ætolians and Achzans 
might not have time ſufficient for anſwering him. He 
had a private conference with Quintius, who having 
acquainted the confederates with his propoſals, not one 
approved them; and they were upon the point of 
breaking off the conference, when Philip deſired that 
the deciſion might be ſuſpended till the next day; 
promiſing that he himſelf would comply in caſe it 
were not in his power to bring them into his opinion. 
At their next meeting, he earneſtly intreated Quintius 
and the allies not to oppoſe a peace; promiſing, either 
to agree to it on the conditions which he himſelf ſhould 
preſcribe, or accept of ſuch as the ſenate might re- 
quire, They could not refuſe ſo reaſonable a demand; 
and accordingly a truce was agreed, but on condition, 
that his troops ſhould immediately leave Phocis and 
Locris. After this, the ſeveral parties ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to Rome. ? 

W arrived there, thoſe of the allieg were heard 
firſt. hey inveighed heavily againſt Philip upon 
ſeveral accounts; but they endeavoured particularly 
to prove, by the ſituation of the places, that in caſe he 
| E mould 

* Erat dicacior natura quam regem deset, & ne inter ſeria quidem 7ilv 
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ſhould continue poſſeſſed of Demetrias in Theſſaly, 
Chalcis in Eubcea, and Corinth in Achaia (cities 
which he himſelf juſtly, though inſolently, calls the 
ſhackles of Greece) it would be impoſſible for that 
country to enjoy its liberty. The king's ambaſſa- 
dors were afterwards called in. As they opened with 
a ſubject that would have ſpun to a great length, they 
were interrupted, and aſked at once, 6, So 14 they 
would give up the three cities in queſtion? Havin 
anſwered, that no orders or :inſtructions had been 
given them on that head, they were ſent back, with- 
out being gratified in a ſingle demand. It was left te 
the option of Quintius, either to eonclude a peace, 
.or carry on the war. By this he perceived that the 
ſenate would not be diſſatisfied at the latter; and he 
himſelf was much better pleaſed to put an end to the 
war by a victory, than by a treaty. of peace, He 
therefore would not agree to an interview with Phi- 
lip; and. ſent to acquaint him, that hereafter he 
would never agree to any propoſals he might offer 
with regard to peace, if he did not engage by way of 
preliminary, entirely to quit Greece. 
(e) Philip was now firmly reſolved to make the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for War. As it would be difficult 
for him to preſerve the cities of Achza, through their 
great diſtance from his hereditary dominions, he deli- 
vered up Argos to Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, but only 
as a truſt, which he was to ſurrender back to him, in 
caſe he ſhould be victorious in this war; but, if 
things ſhould fall out otherwiſe, he then was to poſ- 
ſeſs it as his own, The tyrant accepting the condi- 
tions, was brought in the night into the city, Imme- 
diately the houſes and poſſeſſions of ſuch of the chiefs 
as had fled were plundered ; and thoſe who ſtaid behind 
were robbed of all their gold and filver, and taxed in 
very heavy ſums. Thoſe who gave their money rea- 
dily and chearfully, were not moleſted; but ſuch as 
Were either ſuſpected to conceal their riches, or diſ- 
covered 
le) Liy, I. iii, 5. 3840, Plut, in Flamio, p. 372, 


ſent only to a four month's truce with the Achzans, 
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covered only part of them, were cruelly whipped with 
rods like ſo many flaves, and treated with the utmoſt 
indignity. Nabis, having ſummoned the aſſembly, the 
firſt decree he enacted was for aboliſhing of debts ; and 
the ſecond, for dividing the lands equally among the 
citizens. This is the double bait generally hung out 
to win the affections of the common people, and ex- 


aſperate them againſt the rich. 


The tyrant ſoon forgot from whom, and on what 
condition he held the city. He ſent ambaſſadors to 


Quintius and to Attalus, to acquaint him that he was 


maſter of Argos; and to invite them to an interview, 
in which he hoped that they would agree, without dif- 
culty, to ſuch conditions of a treaty as he was deſirous 
of concluding with them. His propoſal was accepted: 
In conſequence of which the proconſul and the king 
had an interview with him near Argos; a ſtep which 
ſeemed very unbecoming both. In this meeting the 
Romans infiſted that Nabis ſhould furniſh them with 
troops, and diſcontinue the war with the Achæans. 
The tyrant agreed to the firſt article, but would con- 


The treaty was concluded on thoſe conditions. This 
alliance with ſuch a tyrant as Nabis, ſo infamous for 
his injuſtice and cruelty, reflects difhonour on the 
Romans; but in war, ſoldiers think themſelves al- 
lowed to take all advantages, at the expence even of 
honour and equity. 

Nabis, after putting a ſtrong garriſon into Argos, 
had plundered all the men, and diſpoſſeſſed them of all 
their riches: A little after he fent his wife thither, to 
uſe the ladies in the fame manner. Accordingly, {hc 
ſent for the women of the greateſt diſtinction, either 
ſeparately or in company; When, partly by civility, 
and partly by threats, ſhe extorted from them at dif- 
ferent times, not only all their gold, but alſo their 
richeſt clothes, their moſt valuable moveables, and all 


their precious ſtones and jewels. WEE. 
. py When 
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ivility, 
at dif- 
ſo theit 
and all 


When 


an arbitrary manner in the aſſembly. It was ſum- 


which his anceſtors and himſelf had done all Greece, 


ly ſatisfied with the double alliance he had concluded 
J ' 
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(4) When the ſpring. was come (for the incidents. 
I have here related happened in the winter) Quintius 
and Attalus reſolved, if poſſible, to ſecure the alliance 
of the Bœotians, .which till then had been uncertain 
and wavering. In this view they went, with ſome 
ambaſſadors of the confederates, to Thebes, which 
was the capital of the country, and the place where 
the common aſſembly met. They were ſecretly favour- - 
ed and ſupported by Antiphalus the chief magiſtrate. 
The Bœotians thought at firſt that they had come 
without forces and unguarded ; but were greatly ſur- 
priſed when they ſaw Quintius followed by a conſi- 
derable detachment of troops, whence they im- 
mediately judged, that things would be an. on in 


moned to meet on the morrow. However, they 
concealed their grief and ſurpriſe; and indeed it 
would have been of no uſe, and even dangerous to 
have diſcovered them. 


Attalus ſpoke firſt, and expatiated on the ſervices 


and the republick of the Bœotians in particular. Being 
hurried away by his zeal for the Romans, and ſpeak- 
ing with greater vehemence than ſuited his age, he 
fell down in the midſt of his ſpeech, and ſeemed half 
dead; ſo that they were forced to carry him out of the 
aſſembly, which interrupted their deliberations for 
ſome time. Ariſthenes, captain- general of the Achæ- 
ans, ſpoke next: and after him Quintius, who did 
not ſpeak much; and laid greater ſtreſs on the fidelity 
of the Romans, than on their power or arms. After 
wards the votes were taken, when an alliance with 
the Romans was unanimouſly reſolved upon; no one 
daring to oppoſe, or ſpeak. againſt it. | 

As Attalus's diſorder did not ſeem dangerous, Quin- 
tius left him at Thebes, and returned to Elatea; high- 
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covered only part of them, were cruelly whipped with 
rods like ſo many ſlaves, and treated with the utmoſt 
indignity. Nabis, having ſummoned the aſſembly, the 
firſt decree he enacted was for aboliſhing of debts ; and 
the ſecond, for dividing the lands equally among the 
citizens. This is the double bait generally hung out 
to win the affections of the common people, and ex- 
aſperate them againſt the rich. 

The tyrant ſoon forgot from whom, and on what 
condition he held the city. He ſent ambaſſadors to 
Quintius and to Attalus, to acquaint him that he was 
maſter of Argos ; and to invite them to an interview, 
in which he hoped that they would agree, without diffi- 
culty, to ſuch conditions of a treaty as he was deſirous 
of concluding with them. His propoſal was accepted: 
In conſequence of which the proconſul and the king 
had an interview with him near Argos ; a ſtep which 
ſeemed very unbecoming both. In this meeting the 
Romans inſiſted that Nabis ſhould furniſh them with 
troops, and diſcontinue the war with the Achwzans, 
The tyrant agreed to the firſt article, but would con- 
ſent only to a four month's truce with the Achæans. 
The treaty was concluded on thoſe conditions. This 
alliance with ſuch a tyrant as Nabis, ſo infamous tor 
his injuſtice and cruelty, reflects diſhonour on the 
Romans; but in war, ſoldiers think themſelves al- 
lowed to take all advantages, at the expence even ot 
honour and equity. 

Nabis, after putting a ſtrong garriſon into Argos, 
had plundered all the men, and diſpoſſeſſed them of all 
their riches; A little after he fent his wife thither, to 
uſe the ladies in the ſame manner. Accordingly, ſhe 
ſent for the women of the greateſt diſtinction, either 
ſeparately or in company; when, partly by civility, 
and partly by threats, ſhe extorted from them at dit- 
ferent times, not only all their gold, but alſo their 
richeſt clothes, their moſt valuable moveables, and all 
their precious ſtones and jewels. 


When 
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(4) When the ſpring was come (for the incidents 
I have here related happened in the winter) Quintius 
and Attalus reſolved, if poſſible, to ſecure the alliance 
of the Bœotians, . which till then had been uncertain 
and wavering. In this view they went, with ſome 
ambaſſadors of the confederates, to Thebes, which 
was the capital of the country, and the place where 
the common aſſembly met. They were ſecretly favour- 
ed and ſupported by Antiphalus the chief magiſtrate. 
The Bœotians thought at firſt that they had come 
without forces and unguarded ; but were greatly ſur- 
priſed when they ſaw Quintius followed by a conſi- 
derable detachment of troops, whence they im- 
mediately judged, that things would be carried on in 
an arbitrary manner in the aſſembly. It was ſum- 
moned to meet on the morrow, However, the 
concealed their grief and ſurpriſe; and indeed it 
would have been of no uſe, and even dangerous to 


have diſcovered them. 


Attalus ſpoke firſt, and-expatiated on the ſervices 
which his anceſtors and himſelf had done all Greece, 
and the republick of the Bceotians in particular. Being 
hurried away by his zeal for the Romans, and ſpeak- 
ing with greater vehemence than ſuited his age, he 
fell down in the midſt of his ſpeech, and ſeemed half 
dead; ſo that they were forced to carry him out of the 
aſſembly, which interrupted their eee. for 
ſome time. Ariſthenes, captain- general of the Achæ- 
ans, ſpoke next: and after him Quintius, who did 
not ſpeak much; and laid greater ſtreſs on the fidelit 
of the Romans, than on their power or arms. After- 
wards the votes were taken, when an alliance with 
the Romans was unanimouſly reſolved upon; no one 
daring to oppoſe, or ſpeak againſt it. 

As Attalus's diſorder did not ſeem dangerous, Quin- 
tius left him at Thebes, and returned to Elatea; high- 


ly ſatisfied with the double alliance he had concluded 
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with the Achæans and Bceotians, which entirely ſe. 
cured him behind, and gave him an opportunity of 
employing his whole attention, and efforts on the ſide 
of Macedonia, 

(e) As ſoon as Attalus had recovered a little ſtrength 
he was carried to Pergamus, where he died ſoon after, 
aged threeſcore and twelve years, of which he had 
reigned forty-four. Polybius obſerves, that Attalus 

did not imitate moſt great men, to whom great 
riches are generally the occaſion of plunging into vices 
and irregularities of - every kind. His generous and 


magnificent uſe of riches, directed and tempered by 


prudence, gave him an opportunity -of enlarging his 
dominions, and of adorning himſelf with the title 


of king. He imagined he was rich, only that he 


might do good to others; and thought that he put 
out his money at a high and very lawful intereſt, in 
expending it in acts of bounty, and in purchaſin 

friends. He governed his ſubjects with the ftricteſ 
Juſtice, and always obſerved his engagements in- 


violably with his allies. He was a generous friend, a 


tender huſband, an affectionate father; and perfectly 
diſcharged all the duties of a king and of a private man. 
He left four ſons, Eumenes, Attalus, Phileteres, and 
Athenzus, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
in the ſequel. | | 

(f) The armies on both ſides had ſet out upon their 


march, in order to terminate the war by a battle, The 


forces were pretty equal on both ſides, and each con- 
ſiſted of about twenty-five - or en thouſand 


men. Quintius advanced into Theſſaly, where he 


was informed the enemy were alſo arrived; but being 
unable to diſcover exactly the place where they were 
encamped, he commanded his ſoldiers to cut ſtakes, 
in order to make uſe of them upon occaſion. - 


(e), Liv. I. xxxiii,n. 21, Polyb. in Excerpt. p. 101, 102. 
(F) Polyb. 1. xvii. p. 75-762. Liv. I. xaxiii, n. 3. 11. PX 
in Flamin, p. 3727 373. Jukin, I. XXI. c. 4. 
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Here Polybius, and Livy who frequently copies 
him, ſhow the different manner in which the Greeks 
and Romans uſed the ſtakes with which they fortified 
their camp. Among the former, the beſt ſtakes 
were thoſe round whoſe trunk a greater number of 
branches were ſpread, which made them ſo much the 
heavier; beſides, as the arms of the Grecian ſoldiers 
were ſo ponderous that they could ſcarce carry them, 
they conſequently could not eaſily carry ſtakes at the 
ſame time, Now the Romans did not leave above 
three, or at moſt four branches to each ſtake they cut, 
and all of them on the ſame ſide. In this manner 
the foldier was able to carry two or three of them, 
when tied together, and eſpecially as he was not in- 
commoded with his arms; his buckler being thrown 
over his ſhoulder, and having only two or three ja- 
velins in his hang. y 

Further the latter kind of ſtakes do much greater 
ſervice. Thoſe of the Greeks might very eaſily be 
pulled up. As this ſtake, whole trunk was 1 was 
ſingle and detached from the reſt; and beſides, as the 
branches of it were ſtrong and many in number, 
two or three ſoldiers could eaſily pull it out, and by 
that means open a way to enter the camp; not to 
mention that all the ſtakes near it muſt neceſlarily 
have been. looſened, becauſe their branches were too 
ſhort to interweave one with the other. But it was 
not ſo with the ſtakes cut by the Romans; their 
branches being ſo cloſely interwoven, that it was 
icarce poſſible to diſcover the ſtake to which they 
belonged. Nor could any man pull up thoſe ſtakes by 
thruſting his hand into the branches, which were ſo 
cloſely entwined, that no vacant place was left; beſides 
which, all the ends of them were ſharp- pointed. But 
though any hold could have been laid on them, yet the 
toot could not eaſily be removed, for two reaſons ; 
firſt, becauſe. it was driven ſo deep into the ground, 
that there-was ng moving 12 and ſecondly We 
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branches were ſo cloſely interwoven, that it was im- 


poſſible to pull up one, without forcing away ſeveral 


others at the ſame time. Though two or three men 
put their whole ſtrength to them, it yet was impoſſi- 
ble for them to force the ſtakes away. And yet, when- 
ever by ſhaking and moving them about, they at 
| laſt were forced out of their places, ſtil] the open- 
ing made in that manner was almoſt imperceptible, 
Thus theſe kind of ſtakes were preferable, on three 
accounts, to thoſe of the Greeks: They were to be 
had every where, could be carried with eaſe, and 
were-a very ſtrong paliſade to a camp, | 

Theſe ſort of digreſſions made by ſo great a maſter 
as Polybius, which turn on the uſages and, practice 
of war, commonly pleaſe perſons of the military pro- 
feſſion, to whom they may furniſh uſeful hints; and, in 
my opinion, 1 ought to neglect nothing that may con- 
duce to the publick utility. 

After the general had taken the precautions above 
mentioned, he marched out at the head of all his 
forces. After a few ſkirmiſhes, in which the Ætolian 

_ cavalry ſignalized themſelves and were always victo- 
rious, the two armies halted near Scotuſſa. Ex- 
ceeding heavy rains, attended with thunder, having 

fallen the night before, the next day was ſo cloudy 
and dark, that a man could ſcarce ſee two paces 
before him. Philip then detached a body of troops, 
commanding them to ſeize upon the ſummit of the 
hills called Cynoſcephale, which ſeparated his camp 
from that of the Romans. Quintius alſo detached 
ten ſquadrons of horſe, and about a thouſand light- 
armed troops, to reconnoitre the enemy; and at the 


ſame time directed them in the ſtrongeſt terms to 


beware of ambuſcades, as the weather was ſo very 
gloomy. This detatchment met that of the Mace- 
donians which had ſeiſed the eminences, At firſt, 
both parties were a little ſurpriſed at meeting, 
and afterwards began to ſkirmiſh, Each 1 
advice 


— 
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vice to the general of what was doing. The Ro- 
mans, being not very able to oppoſe the enemy, 
diſpatched a courier to deſire a re-inforcement. 
Quintius immediately ſent Archedamus and Eupole- 
mus, both Ætolians; and with them two tribunes, 
each of whom commanded a thouſand men, with 
five hundred horſe, which joining the former, ſoon 
changed the face of the engagement. The Macedo- 
nians behaved valiantly enough; but being oppreſſed 
with the weight of their arms, they fled to the hills, 
and from thence ſent to the king for ſuccour. 

Philip, who had detached a party of his ſoldiers 
for forage, being informed of the danger his firſt 
troops were in, and the ſky beginning to clear up, diſ- 
patched Heraclides, who commanded the Theſſalian 
cavalry, Leo, who commanded that of Macedonia, 
and Athenagorag, under whom were all the hired 
ſoldiers, thoſe of Thrace excepted. When this re- 
inforcement joined the firſt detachment, the courage 
of the 1 revived, and they returned to the 
charge, and drove the Romans from the hills. They 
even would have gained a complete victory, had it not 
been for the reſiſtance made by the Ætolian cavalry, 
who fought with aſtoniſhing courage and intrepidity. 
Theſe were the beſt ſoldiers among the Greeks, and 
and were particularly famous for ſkirmiſhes and ſingle 
combats. Theſe ſo well ſuſtained the impetuous 
charge of the Macedonians, that had it not been for 
their bravery, the Romans would have been repulſed 


into the valley. At ſome diſtance from the enemy, 


they took breath a little, and afterwards returned to 
the fight. | 

Couriers came every moment to inform Philip, that 
the Romans were terrified and fled, and that the time 
was come for defeating them entirely. Philip was 
not pleaſed-either with the place or the weather, but 
could not refuſe himſelf either to the repeated ſhouts 
or intreaties of his ſoldiers, who beſought him to lead 
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them on to battle; and accordingly he marched them 
out of his intrenchments. The proconſul did the 
ſame, and drew up his ſoldiers in order of battle. 
The leaders on each fide, in this inſtant which was 
going to determine their fate, animated their troops 
by all the moſt affecting motives. Philip repreſented 
to his ſoldiers, the Perſians, Bactrians, Indians, in a 
word, all Aſia and the whole Eaſt, ſubdued by their 
victorious arms; adding, that they ought to behave 
with the greater courage, as they now were to fight, 
not for ſovereignty, but for liberty, which, to valiant 
minds 1s more dear and valuable than the empire of 
the univerſe. As to the proconſul, he put his ſoldiers 
in mind of the victories they had ſo lately gained: 
On one ſide, Sicily and Carthage; on the other, Italy 
and Spain, ſubdued by the Romans; and to ſay all 
in a word, Hannibal, the great Hannibal, certainly 
equal, if not ſuperior to Alexander, driven out of 
Italy by their triumphant arms: And which ought to 
rouze their courage the more, Philip, whom they now 
were going to engage, defeated more than once, and 
obliged to fly before them. | 
Fired “ by theſe ſpeeches, the ſoldiers, who, on 
one fide, called themſelves victors of the Eaſt; and 
on the other conquerors of the Weſt ; the former, 
fired with the glorious achievements of their anceſ- 
tors; and the latter, proud of the trophies and the 
victories they had ſo lately gained; prepared on each 
ſide for battle. Flamininus, having commanded the 
right wing not to move from its poſt, placed the 
elephants in the front of this wing ; and marching 
with an haughty and intrepid air, led on the lett 
wing againſt the enemy in perſon. And now the 
{kirmiſhers ſeeing themſelves ſupported by the legions, 
return to the charge, and begin the attack; LA 
| a ilip, 


* His adhortationibus utrinque que in bellum alij majorum ſuo- 
concitati milites, prælio concur- rum antiquam & obſoletam glort- 
runt, alteri Orientis, alteri Occi- am, alii virentem recentibus expe» 
dentis imperio glariantez, ſcrenteſ- rimentis virtutis florem. Jin. 
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Philip, with his light-armed troops, and the right 
wing of his phalanx, haſtens towards the mountains;. 
commanding Nicanor to march the reſt of the army 
immediately after him, When he approached the 
Roman camp, and found his light-armed troops en- 
gaged he was exccedingly pleaſed at the ſight, How- 
ever, not long after ſeeing them. give way, and in. 
exceeding want of ſupport, he was obliged to ſuſtain 
them, and engage in a general battle, though the 
greateſt part of his phalanx was ſtil] upon their march 
towards the hills where he then was. In the mean 
time he receives ſuch of his troops as had been re- 
pulſed ; poſts them, whether horſe or foot, on his 
right wing; and commands the light-armed ſoldiers 
and the phalanx to double their files and to keep their. 
ranks cloſe on the right. * | 

This being done, as the Romans were near, he- 
commands the phalanx . to march toward them with 
their pikes preſented and the light-armed to extend 
beyond them on the right and left. Quintius had. 
alſo, at the ſame time, received into his intervals thoſe 
who had begun the fight, and he charged the Ma- 
cedonians, The onſet being begun, each fide ſent 
up. the moſt dreadful cries. Philip's right wing 
had viſibly all the advantage; for charging impe- 
tuouſly from thoſe hills with his phalanx on the 
Romans, the latter could not ſuſtain the ſhock of 
troops ſo well cloſed and covered with their ſhields, 
and an impenetrable front of pikes. The Romans 
were obliged to give way. a 

But it was different with regard to Philip's left 
wing, which was but juſt arrived. As its ranks were 
broke and ſeparated by the hillocks and uneven ground 
Quintius flex to his right wing, and e vigo- 
rouſly the left wing of the Macedonians; perſuaded, 
that if he could but break it, and put it in diforder, 
it would draw after it the other wing although victo- 
rious. The event anſwered his expectation. As this 


14 wing. 
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wing, on account of the unevenneſs and ruggedneſs 
of the ground, could not keep in the form of a pha- 
lanx, nor double its ranks to give depth to that order 
of battle in which its whole ſtrength conſiſts, it was 
entirely defeated, . 

On this occaſion a tribune, who had not above 


lengtn or tne pikes, and the cioieneſs of its ranks, 
cannot face about to the rear, nor fight man to man. 
The tribune breaks into it, killing all before him as 
he advanced; and the Macedonians, not being able to 
defend themſelves, throw down their arms, and fly. 
W hat increaſed the ſlaughter was, that the Romans 
who had given way, having rallied, were returned 

to attack the phalanx in front at the ſame time. 
Philip, judging at firſt of the reſt of the battle, 
ſrom the 8 he had obtained in his wing, aſ- 
ſured himſelf of a complete victory. But when he ſaw 
his ſoldiers throw down their arms, and the Romans 
pouring upon them from behind, he drew off with a 
body of troops to ſome diſtance from the field of bat- 
tle, and from thence took a ſurvey of the whole en- 
gagement; but perceiving that the Romans, who pur- 
Jued his left wing, extended almoſt to the ſummit of 
- the mountains he got together all the Thracians and 
Macedonians he could allemble, and endeavoured to 

ſave himſelf by flight. | 

After the battle, in every part of which victory had 
declared for the Romans, Philip retired to baker 
F where 


_ 


inſolent reports in regard to their ſuperior valour. 
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where he halted to wait for thoſe who had eſcaped 
the defeat. He had been ſo prudent as to ſend orders 
to Lariſſa to burn all his papers, that the Romans 
might not have an opportunity of diſtreſſing any of 
his friends. 'The Romans purſued for ſome time 
thoſe who fled, The ZEtolians were accuſed of 
having occaſioned Philip's eſcape. For they amuſed 
themſelves in plundering his camp, whilſt the Ro- 
mans were employed in purſuing the enemy; ſo that 
when they returned they found almoſt nothing in it. 
They reproached them at firſt on that account, and 
afterwards quarrelled outright, each fide loading the 
other with the groſſeſt inſults. On the morrow, 
after having got together the priſoners and the reſt of 
the ſpoils, they marched towards Lariſſa. The 
Romans loſt about ſeven hundred men in this battle, 
and the Macedonians thirteen thouſand, - whereof 
eight thouſand died in the field, and five thouſand 
were taken priſoners, Thus ended the battle of Cy- 
noſcephale. | 
The #tolians had certainly ſignalized themſelves 
in this battle, and contributed very much to the 
victory: But then they were ſo vain, or rather in- 
ſolent, as to aſcribe the ſucceſs of it entirely to them- 
ſelves ; declaring, without reſerve or modeſty, that 
they were far better foldiers than the Romans; and 
ſpread this report throughout all Greece. Quintius, 
who was already offended at them, for their greedy 
impatience in ſeiſing the plunder without waiting for 
the Romans, was ſtill more enraged at them for their 


From that time he behaved with great coldneſs to- 
wards them, and never informed them of any thing 
relating to publick affairs, affecting to humble their 
pride on all occaſions, 
| Theſe reports ſeem to have made too ſtrong an im- 
preſſion on Quintius, who ought, in prudence to 
have agted with more N and caution in regard 
* to: 
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to allics ſo uſeful to the Romans; for by thus aliena- 
ting their affection, he paved the way, at a diſtance, 
for that open defection, to which the reſentment of 
the Atolians afterwards carried them. But had he 
diſtembled wiſely ; had he ſhut his eyes and ears to 
many things; and appeared ſometimes ignorant of 
what the A:tolians might ſay or do improperly, he 
might perhaps have remedied every thing. 
Some days after the battle, Philip ſent ambaſſadors 
to Flamininus who was at Laryſſa, upon pretence of 
defiring a truce for burying the dead ; but in reality, 
to obtain an interview with him. The procon{ul 
agreed to both requeſts, and was ſo polite as to bid 
the meſſenger tell the king, That he deſired him not t. 
deſpond, The AÆtolians were highly offended at this 
meſſage. As theſe people were not well acquainted 
with the character of the Romans, and judged of 
theigs from their own, they imagined that Flamininus 
would not have appeared favourable to Philip, if the 
latter had not corrupted him by bribes ; and they 
were not aſhamed to ſpread ſuch reports among 
the allies. 
The Roman general ſet out, with the confederates, 
for the entrance to Tempe, which was the appointed 
rendezvous, He aſſembled them before the king ar- 
rived, to inquire what they thought of the conditions 
of peace, Amynandrus, king of Athamania, who 
poke in the name of the reſt, ſaid, that ſuch a treaty 
ought to be concluded, as might enable Greece to 
preſerve peace and liberty, even in the abſence of 
the Romans. | 35 
Alexander the Mtolian ſpoke next, and ſaid, That 
if che proconſul imagined, that in concluding a peace 
with Philip, he ſhould procure a ſolid peace for the 
Romans, or Jaſting liberty for the Greeks, he was 
greatly miſtaken: That the only way to put an end 
to the Macedonian war, would be to drive Philip out 
of his kingdom; and that this might be very eaſily 
; 1 N effected, 
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effected, provided he would take the advantage of the 


preſent occaſion. After ccrroborating, what he had 


advanced with ſeveral reaſons, he ſat down. 
Quintius, acrefling himſelf to Alexander;“ Y ou 
« do not know (fays he) eitner the character of 
« the Romans, my views, or the intereſt of Greece. 
&« It is not uſual with the Romans, after they have 


« engaged in war with a king, or other power, to 


«.ruin him entirely; and of this Hannibal and the 
& Cartfaginians are a manifeſt proof. As to myſelf, 
„I never intended to make an irreconcileable war 


« againſt Philip; but was inclined to grant him a. 


«> peace, whenever he ſhould yield to the conditions 


c that ſhould be preſcribed him. You yourſelves, , 
« /Etolians, in the aſſemblies which were held for 


e that purpoſe, never once mentioned depriving Phi- 


& lip of his kingdom. Should victory inſpire us with 


&« ſuch a deſign?! How ſhameful. were ſuch ſenti- 


% ments? When an enemy attacks us in the field, 
eit is our buſineſs to repel him with bravery and 


« haughtineſs : But when he is fallen, it is the duty 
« of the victor to ſhow moderation, gentleneſs, and 
% humanity. With regard to the Greeks, it is their 


4 intereſt, I confeſs, that the Kingdom of Macedo- 
© nia ſhould be leſs powerful than formerly; but it 


« no leſs concerns their welfare, that it ſhould not 
« be entirely deſtroyed. That kingdom ſerves them 


© as a barrier againſt the Thracians and Gauls*®, , 


© who, were they not checked by it, would certainly 


„fall heavy upon Grece, as they have frequently » 


« done before.“ | | 
Flamininus concluded with declaring, that his opi- 
nion, and that of the council, were, that if Philip 
would promiſe to obſerve faithfully all the conditions 
which the allies had formerly preſcribed, that then a 
peace ſhould be granted him, after having conſulted 


the ſenate about it; and that the Ætolians might form 


EW whatever 


A great number of Gauls had ſettled in the countries adjninirg to Thrace, 
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whatever reſolutions they pleaſed on this occaſion, 
Phineas, prætor of the Ætolians, having repreſented, 
in very ſtrong terms, that Philip, if he ſhould eſcape 


the preſent danger, would ſoon form new projects, and 


light up a freſh war: „ ſhall take care of that, 
„ (replied the proconſul); and ſhall take effectual me- 
© thods to put it out of his power to underake any 
« thing againſt us.“ 

The next day, Philip arrived at the place appointed 
for the conference; and three days after the council 
being met again, he came into it, and ſpoke with ſo 
much prudence and wiſdom, as ſoftened the whole 
aſſembly. He declared that he would accept, and exe- 
cute whatever conditions the Romans and the allies 
ſhould preſcribe ; and that with regard to every thing 
elſe, he would rely entirely on the diſcretion of the 
ſenate. Upon theſe words the whole council were 
{iitent. Only Phineas the Ætolian ſtarted ſome diffi- 
culties, which were altogether improper, and for that 
reaſon entirely diſregarded, / 

But what prompted Flamininus to urge the conclu- 
ſion of the peace was, his having advice, that Antio- 
chus, at the head of an army, was marching out of 
Syria, in order to make an irruption into Europe, 
He apprehended, that Philip might think of putting 
his cities into a condition of defenſe, and thereby 
might gain time. Beſides he was ſenſible, that ſhould 
another conſul come in his ſtead, all the honour of 
that war would be aſcribed to him. "Theſe reaſons 
prevailed with him to grant the king a four months“ 
truce; whereupon he received four * hundred talents 
from him, took Demetrius his ſon, and ſome of his 
friends as hoſtages ; and gave him permiſſion to ſend 
to Rome, to receive ſuch further conditions from the 
ſenate as they ſhould preſcribe, Matters being thus 
adjuſted, the parties ſeparated, after having mutually 
promiſed, that in caſe a peace ſhould not be con- 

| | . cluded, 
Four hundred thouſand French crownt, 
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cluded, Flamininus ſhould return Philip the talents 
and the hoſtages: This being done, the ſeveral 
parties concerned ſent deputations to Rome; ſome 
to ſollicit peace, and others to throw obſtacles in 
its way. 

(f) Whilſt theſe meaſures were concerting, to 
bring about a general peace, ſome expeditions, of 
little importance, were undertaken in ſeveral places. 
Androſthenes, who commanded under the king. at 
Corinth, had a conſiderable body of troops, conkifing 
of above fix thouſand men: he was defeated in a 
battle by Nicoſtratus, prætor of the Achæans, who 
came upon him unawares, and attacked him at a time 
when his troops were diſperſed up and down the plains, 
and plundering the country. The Acarnanians were 
divided in their ſentiments; ſome being for Philip, 
and others for tne Romans. The latter-had laid ſiege 
to Leucus. News being brought of the victory gain- 
ed at Cynoſcephale, the whole country ſubmitted to 
the conquerors, At the ſame time the Rhodians took 
Perea, a ſmall country in Caria, which, as they pre- 
tended, belonging to them, and had been unjuſtly taken 
from them by the Macedonians. -Philip,, on the 
other fide, repulſed the Dardanians, who had made 
an inroad into his kingdom, to plunder it during the 
ill ſtate of his affairs. After this expedition, the king 
retired to Theſſalonica. 

(g) At Rome, the time for the election of conſuls 
being come, L. Furius Purpureo and M. Claudius 
Marcellus were choſen. At the ſame time letters ar- 
rived from Quintius, containing the particulars of his 
victory over Philip. They were firſt read before the 
ſenate, and afterwards to the People; and publick 
prayers, during five days, were ordered, to thank the 
gods for the proteQion they had granted the Romans 
in the war againſt Philip. | | 

£22 | Some 
f) Liv, I. xxxiij. n. 14—19. 


( 
&) A. M. 3808, Ant. J. C. 196. Polyb. Excerp. Legat. p. 793» 794+ 
| Liv. I. xxxiii, n. 24. & 2729. 
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Some days after, ambaſſadors arrived to treat of the 
intended peace with the king of Macedonia ; the affair 
was debated in the ſenate. Each of the Ambaſſadors 
made long ſpeeches, according to his reſpective views 
and intereſts ; but, at laſt, the majority were for peace, 
The ſame affair being brought before the people, 
Marcellus, who paſſionately defired to command the 
armies in Greece, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to break 
the treaty, but all to no purpoſe; for the people ap- 
proved of Flamininus's propoſal, and ratified the con- 
ditions. Afterwards tne ſenate appointed ten of the 
moſt illuſtrious citizens to go into Greece, in order 
for them to ſettle, in conjunction with. Flamininus, 
the affairs of that country, and ſecure its liberties. In 
the ſame aſſembly, the Achæans deſired to be received 
as allies of the people of Rome: but that affair meet- 
ing with ſome difficulties, it was referred to the ten 
commiſſioners. I7 | 

A ſedition had broke out in Bœotia, between the 
partizans of Philip and thoſe of the Romans, which 
roſe to a great height,, Nevertheleſs,, it was not at- 
tended with any ill conſequences, the proconſul having 
ſoon appealed it, bans tf | 

(2) The ten commiſſioners, who had ſet out from 
Rome to ſettle the affairs of Greece, arrived ſoon in 
that country. The chief conditions of the treaty of 
peace which they ſettled in concert with Flamininus, 
were as follow: That all the other “ cities of Greece, 


both in Aſia and Europe, ſhould be free, and be go- 


verned by their own Laws: that Philip, before the 
celebration of the Iſthmian games, ſhould evacuate 
thoſe in which he then had garriſons : That he ſhould 
reſtore to the Romans all the priſoners and deſerters, 
() Polyb. Excerpt. - Legat. p. 795 800. Liv. I. xxxiii. n. .39—35- 
eee VT er rn ag ut 6 
* This word other, is put here liberties, becauſe the Romans theugh! 
in oppoſition to ſuch of the Grecian it neceſſary to garriſen Chalcis, Ve- 
Cities as were ſubjet tg Philip, part metrias, and Corinth, 
ef hitch only were reſtored. to their, | „ 
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and deliver up to them all the ſhips that had decks, 
(five feluccas excepted) and the galley having ſixteen 
benches of rowers. That he ſhould pay * a thouſand 
talents; one half down, and the other half in ten 
years, fifty every year, by way of tribute. Among 
the hoſtages required of him, was Demetrius his fon, 
who accordingly was ſent to Rome. | 

In this manner Flamininus ended the Mzcedonian 
war, to the great ſatisfaction of the Greeks, and very 
happily for Rome, For, not to mention Hannibal, 
who, though vanquiſhed, might ſtil] have. an opportu- 
nity of finding the Romans conſiderable employment, 
Antiochus, ſeeing his power confiderably increaſed by 
his glorious exploits, which had acquired him the ſur- 


name of Great, had actually reſolved to carry his arms 


into Europe. If, therefore, Flamininus, by his great 
prudence, had not foreſeen what would come to pals, 
and had not ſpeedily concluded this peace ; had the 
war againſt Antiochus been joined, in the midſt of 
Greece, with the war carrying on againſt Philip; and 
had the two greateſt and moſt powerful kings then in 
the world (uniting their views and intereſts) invaded 
Rome at the ſame time; it is certain, the Romans 
would have been engaged in as many battles, and as 
great dangers, as thoſe they had been obliged to ſuſtain 


in the war againſt Hannibal, 


As ſoon as this treaty of peace was known, all 
Greece, Ætolia excepted, received the news of it 
with univerſal joy. The inhabitants of the latter 
country ſeemed diſſatisfied, and inveighed privately 
againſt it among the confederates, affirming, that 
it was nothing but empty words; that the Greeks 
were amuſed with the name of liberty; with which 
ſpecious term the Romans covered their intereſted 
views. That they indeed ſuffered the cities in Aſia 
to enjoy their freedom; but that they ſeemed to re- 
ſerve to themſelves thoſe of Europe, as Orea, Eretria, 
Chalcis, Demetrias, and Corinth. That therefore 
Greece, ſtrictly ſpeaking, was not freed from its 


chains; 
Alea 190,0001, 
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chains; and, at moſt, had only changed its ſove- 
reign. | | 
heſe complaints made the proconſul ſo much the 
more uneaſy, as they were not altogether without 
foundation. The commiſſioners, purſuant to the in- 
ſtructions they had received from Rome, adviſed Fla- 
mininus to reſtore all the Greeks to their liberty ; 
but to keep poſſeſſion of the cities of Corinth, Chal- 
cis, and Demetrias, which were the inlets of Greece; 
and to put ſtrong garriſons into them, to prevent 
their being ſeiſed by Antiochus. He obtained, in 
the council to have Corinth ſet at liberty; but it was 
reſolved there, that a ſtrong garriſon ſhould be put 
into the citadel, as well as in the two cities of Chalcis 
and Demetrias; and this for a time only, till they 
ſhould be entirely rid of their fears with regard to 
Antiochus. | 5 

It was now the time in which the Iſthmian games 
were to be ſolemnized; and the expectation of what 
was there to be tranſacted, had drawn thither an in- 
credible multitude of people, and perſons of the higheit 
rank. The conditions of the treaty of peace, which 
were not yet entirely made publick, was the topick 
of all converſations, and various conſtructions were 
put on them ; but very few could be perſuaded, that 
the Romans would evacuate all the cities they had 
taken. All Greece was in this uncertainty, when 
the multitude being aſſembled in the ſtadium to ſee 
the games, a herald comes forward, and publiſhes 
with a loud voice; I HE SENATE AND PEOPLE OF 
Rome, Anp Tirus QUuIiNTIUS THE GENERAL, 
HAVING OVERCOME PHILIP AND THE Mackpo- 
NIANS, EASE AND DELIVER FROM ALL GARRISONS, 
AND TAXES, AND IMPOSTS, THE CORINTHIANS, THE 
LockiANs, THE PHOCIANS, THE EUBOEANS, - THE 
PRTHIOT ACHZANs, THE MAGNESIANS, THE I HEs- 
SALIANS, AND THE PERRHABIANS; DECLARE THEM 
FREE, AND ORDAIN THAT THEY SHALL BE GOVERNED 
BY THEIR RESPECTIVE LAWS AND USAGES, 


At 
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At theſe “ words, which many heard but imper- 
ſectly, becauſe of the noiſe that interrupted them, all 
the ſpectators were filled with exceſs of joy. They 
gazed upon, and queſtioned one another with aſtoniſh= 
ment, and could not believe either their eyes or ears; 
ſo like a dream was what they then ſaw and heard. 
It was thought neceſſary for te heal to repeat the 
proclamation, which was now liſtened to with the 
moſt profound ſilence, ſo that not a ſingle word of 
the decree was loſt, But now fully aſſured of their 
happineſs, they abandoned themſelves again to the 
higheſt tranſports of joy, and broke into ſuch loud 
and repeated acclamations, that the ſea reſounded 
them to a great diſtance; and ſome ravens, which 
happened to fly that inſtant over the aſſembly, fell 


down in the ſtadium ; So true it is, that of all the 


bleſſings of this life, none are ſo dear to mankind as 
liberty! The games and ſports were hurried over with 
negle& and diſregard ; for ſo great was the general 


joy upon this occaſion, that it extinguiſhed all other 


thoughts and regards. Wu] 

The games being ended, all the people ran in crowds 
to the Roman general ; and every one being eager to 
ſee his deliverer, to ſalute him, to kiſs his hand, and 
to throw crowns and feſtoons of flowers over him; 
he would haye run the hazard of being preſſed to 
death by the crowd, had not the vigour of his years 
(for he was not above thirty-three years old) and the 


joy which ſo glorious a day gave him, ſuſtained and 


enabled him to undergo the fatigue of it. 


— 


| And 


* Audita voce præconis, majus 
gaudium fuit, quam quod uni ver- 
ſum homines caperent. Vix ſatis 
eredere ſe quiſque audiſſe: alii 
alios intueri mirabundi velut ſom- 
nit vanam ſpeciem quod ad quem- 
que pertineret, ſuarum aurium 
dei minimum credentes, proxi- 
mos interrogabant. Revocatus 
preco—iterum pronunciare ea» 
dem. Tum ab certo jam gaudio 


tantus cum clamore plauſus eſt 
ortus, totieſque repetitus, ut facile 
appareret, nihil omnium bonorum 
multitudini - gratius, quam liberta- 
tem, eſſe. Ludicrum deinde ita 
raptim peractum eſt, ut nullius 
nec animi nec oculi ſpectaculo in- 
tenti eſſent. Adeo unum gaudium 
ræoccupaverat omnium aliarum 
enſum voluptatum. Liu. I. xxxill, 
n. 32. 
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And indeed I would aſk, whether any mortal ever 
ſaw a more happy or more glorious day than this was 
for Flamininus and the Roman people ? What are 
all the triumphs of the world in compariſon with 
what we , have ſeen on this occaſion ? Should we 
eſtimate the value of all the trophies, all the vie- 
tories, all the conqueſts of Alexander and the greateſt 
captains, how little would they appear, when oppoſed 
to this ſingle action of goodneſs, humanity, and juſ- 
tice? It is a great misfortune to princes, that they 
are not ſo ſenſible as they ought to be, to ſo refined 
a joy, to ſo affecting and exquiſite a glory, as that 
which ariſes from doing good to many. 

The remembrance * of ſo delightful a day, and of 
the invaluable bleſſing then beſtowed, was for ever 
renewing, and for a long time the only ſubject of 
converſation at all times and in all places. Every 
one cried in the higheſt tranſports of admiration, and 
a kind of enthuſiaſm, <* T hat there was a people in 
„ the world, who at their own expence and the 
hazard of their lives, engage in a war for the li- 
© berty of other nations; and that not for their 
„ neighbours or people ſituated on the fame conti- 
© nent, but who croſſed ſeas, and failed to diſtant 
&« climes, to deftroy and extirpate unjuſt power from 


the earth, and to eſtabliſh, univerſally, law, equity, 
40 | 


„ of à herald, liberty had been reſtored to. all the 


* cities of Greece and Aſia. That a great ſoul only 
cc 


« ecute it was the effect at once of the higheſt good 
© fortune, and the molt conſummate virtue.” 


They 


Nec præſens omnium modo maria trajiciat, ne quod toto orbe 
effuſa lætitia eſt; ſed per multos terrarum. injuſtum imperium fit, & 
dies gratis & cogitationibus & ſer- ubique jus, fas, lex potentiſſima tint. 
monibus revocata, Eſſe aliquam in Una voce præconis liberatas omnes 
terris gentem, quæ ſuz impenſa, ſuo Græciæ atque Aſiæ urbes. Hoc 
labore ac periculo, bella gerat pro li- ſpe concipere, audacis animi ſuiſſe: 
bertate aliorum : nec hoc finitimis, ad, effectum adducere, virtutis & 
aut propinquæ vici nitatis hominibus fortune ingentis, Liv. n. 33. 
aut terris continenti JH praeſtet: - | 


and juſtice. '| hat by a ſingle word, and the voice 


could have formed ſuch a deſign ;. but that to ex- 
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(4) Fhey call to mind all the great battles which 
Greece had fought for the ſake of liberty.“ After 
« ſuſtaining ſo many wars, (ſaid they) “never was 
cc jts valour crowned with ſo bleſſed a reward, as 


« when ſtrangers came and took up arms in its de- 


« fence. It was then, that almoſt without ſhedding 
« a drop of blood, or lofing ſcarce one man, it ac- 
« quired the greateſt and nobleſt of all prizes for 
« which mankind can contend, Valour and pra- 
&« dence are rare at all times; but of all virtues, 
« juſtice is moſt rare. Ageſilaus, Lyſander, Nicias, 
© and Alcibiades, had great abilities for carrying on 
« war, and gaining battles both by ſea and land; 
& but then it was for themſelves and their country, 
te not for ſtrangers and foreigners, they fought. That 
« height of glory was reſerved for the Romans.” 

Such were the reflections the Greeks made on the 
preſent ſtate of affairs; and the effects ſoon anſwered 
the glorious proclamation made at the Iſthmian games; 
for the commiſſioners ſeparated, to go and put their 
decree in execution in all the cities. 

Flamininus, being returned from Argos, was ap- 
pointed preſident of the Nemean games. He diſ- 
charged perfectly well all the duties of that employ- 
ment, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to add to the 
pomp and magnificence-of the feſtival ; and he alſo 
publiſhed by a herald at theſe games, as he had done 
at all the reſt, the liberty of Greece. 


As he viſited the ſeveral cities, he eſtabliſhed good 


ordinances in them, reformed laws, reſtored amity and 
concord between the citizens, by appealing quarrels 
and ſeditions, and recalling the exiles z infinitely more 
pleaſed with being able by the means of perſuaſion to 
reconcile the Greeks, and torre- eſtabliſh unity amongſt 
them, than he had been in conquering the -Macedo- 
nians ; fo. that liberty ſeemed the leaſt of the bleſſings 
they had received from him. And, indeed, of what 
icryice would liberty have been to the Greeks, had 


not 
(+) Plut. in Flamin, 
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not juſtice and concord been reſtored among them ? 
W hat an example is here for governors of provinces? 
How happy are the' people under magiſtrates 'of this 
character |! - Des 

It is related that Zenocrates the philoſopher, hav. 
ing been delivered at Athens, by Lycurgus the orator, 
out of the hands of the tax-gatherers, who were 
dragging him to priſon, in order to make him pay a 
ſum which foreigners were obliged by law to pay 
into the publick treaſury, and meeting . ſoon aſter 
the ſons of his deliverer, he ſaid to them, I repay 
with uſury the kindneſs your father did me; for I am 
the cauſe that all mankind praiſe him. But the grati- 
tude which the Greeks thowed Flamininus and the 
Romans, did not terminate merely in praiſing, but 
was alſo of infinite ſervice to the augmentation of 
their power, by inducing all natiofis to confide in 
them, -and rely on the faith of their engagements, 
For they not only freely received fuch generals as the 
Romans ſent them, but requeſted earneſtly that they 
might be ſent; they called them in, and put them- 
ſelves into their hands with joy. And not only 
nations and cities, but princes- and kings, who had 
complaints to offer againſt the injuſtice of neigh- 
bouring powers, had recourſe to them, and put them- 
ſelves in a manner under their ſafeguard; ſo that, in 
a ſhort time, from an effect of the divine protection, 
(to. uſe * Plutarch's expreſſion) the whole earth ſub- 
mitted to their empire. | | : 

Cornelius, one of the commiſſioners who had diſ- 
perſed themſelves up and down, came to the aflembly 
of the Greeks which was held at + Thermæ, a city of 
#tolia, He there made a long ſpeech, to exhort the 
Ætolians to continue firmly attached to the party for 
whom they had declared; and never to infringe tbe 


alliance they had made with the Romans. Some of 


the 
* Org u h, lace: t Thy Toy ©82/41x4v oy v930' 


+ According to Livy, it was at This is ſaid of an aſſembly of toe 
Thermopyle. It is doubted whether be lians in the city of Therme, whic bis 
has tranſlated puſt ly Polybius in this in Atolig, 


which is 
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the principal Ætolians complained, but with modeſty, 
that the Romans, from the victory they had obtained, 


did not ſhow ſo much favour as before to their nation. 


Others reproached him, but in harſh and injurious 
terms, that had it not been for the Etolians, the 
Romans would neither have conquered Philip, nor 
have been able to ſet foot in Greece. Cornelius, to 
prevent all diſputes and conteſts, which are always of 
pernicious conſequence, was ſo prudent as only to 
refer them to the ſenate, aſſuring them, that all 
poſſible juſtice would be done them, Accordingly 


they came to that reſolution ; and thus ended the war 
againſt Philip, 


SecT. IV. Complaints being made, and ſuſpicions 
ariſing concerning ANTIOCHUS, the Romans ſend an 
embaſſy to him, which has no other effe#, but to diſpoſe 
both parties for an open rupture. A conſpiracy is 
formed by Scopas the Ætolian againſt PTOLEMY. 
He and his accomplices are put to death, HANNIBAL 


retires to ANTIoCHUs, Mar of FLamiNiInus 


againſt NaB1s, whom he beſieges in Sparta; he 


obliges him to ſue for peace, and grants it him, He 
enters Rome in triumph. 


HE war of Macedonia had ended very fortu- 
6 nately for the Romans, who otherwiſe would 
have been invaded by two powerful enemies at the 
ſame time, Philip and Antiochus : For it is evident 
that the Romans would ſoon be obliged to proclaim 
war againſt the king of Syria, who enlarged his con- 


queſts ne and undoubtedly was preparing to croſs 
over into Europe. 5. 


(!) After having eſtabliſhed good order in Ccelo- 
ſyria and Paleſtine, by the alliance he had concluded 
with the king of Egypt, and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral 


cities 


(1)A.M.3808. Ant. . 8 196. Liv. I. xxxiii. n, 38—41. Polyb. I, xvii, | . 


p. 769, 770. Appian de belli Syr. p. 86—88. 
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Cities of Aſia Minor, and among thoſe of Epheſus, he 
took the moſt proper meaſures for the ſucceſs of his 
deſigns; and to give him the poſſeſſion of all thoſe 
kingdoms which he pretended had formerly belonged 
to his anceſtors. 

Smyrna, Lampſacus, and the other Grecian cities 
of Aſha who enjoyed their liberty at that time, feeing 

plainly that he intended to bring them under ſubjec- 
tion, reſolved to defend themſelves. But being 
unable to reſiſt ſo powerful an enemy, they implored 
the Romans for protection, which was ſoon granted, 
The Romans ſaw plainly, that it was their intereſt 
to check the progreſs of Antiochus towards the Weſt; 
and how fatal the conſequence would be, ſhould they 
ſuffer him to extend his power by fettling on the 
coaſt of Aſia, according to the plan he had laid down, 
The Romans were therefore very glad of the oppor- 
tunity thoſe free cities gave them, of oppoling it; 
and immediately ſent an embaſſy to him. 

Before the ambaſſadors had time to reach Antiochus, 
he had already ſent off detachments from his army, 
which had formed the ſieges of Smyrna and Lampla- 
cus. That prince had paſted the Helleſpont in perſon 

with the reſt of it, and poſſeſſed himſelf of all the 

 Thracian Cherſoneſus. Finding the city of * ar 
machia all in ruins (the Thracians having demoliſhed 
it a few years before) he began to rebuild it, with the 
deſign of founding a kingdom there for Seleucus his 
ſecond ſon ; to make all the country round it his do- 
minions, and this city the capital of a new king- 
dom. | | 

At the very time that he was revolving all theſe 
new projects, the Roman ambaſſadors Ecived in 
Thrace. They came up with him at Selymbria, 2 

city of that country, and were attended with deputies 
from the Grecian cities in Aſia. In the firſt confer. 
ences, the whole paſſed in civilities, which — 

| | | ſincete; 


* This city flood on the iſthmus or neck of the peninſula, 
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fincere; but when they proceeded to buſineſs, the 
face of affairs was ſoon changed. L. Cornelius, who 
ſpoke on this occaſion, required Antiochus to reſtore 
to Ptolemy the ſeveral cities in Afia, which he had 
taken from him ; that he ſhould evacuate all thoſe 
which had been poſſeſſed by Philip; it not being juſt 
that he ſhould reap the fruits of the war, which the 
Romans had carried on againſt that prince; and that 
he ſhould not moleſt ſuch of the Grecian cities of 
Aſia as enjoyed their liberty. He added, that the 
Romans were greatly. ſurpriſed at Antiochus, for 
croſſing into Europe with two ſuch numerous armies, 
and ſo powerful a fleet; and for rebuilding Lyſima- 
chia, an undertaking which could have no other view 
but to invade them. | ASIC 

To all this Antiochus anſwered, that Ptolemy 
ſhould have full ſatisfaction, when his marriage, 
which was already concluded, ſhould be ſolemnized. 
That with regard to ſuch Grecian cities as deſired to 
retain their liberties, it was from him, and not from 
the Romans they were to receive it. With reſpect to 
Lyſimachia, he declared, that he rebuilt it, with 
the deſign of making it the reſidence of Seleucus his 
ion; that Thrace, and the Cherſoneſus, which was 
part of it, belonged to him; that they had been 
conquered from Lyſimachus by Seleucus Nicator, 
one of his anceſtors ; and that he came thither as into 
his own patrimony. As to Aſia, and the cities he 
had taken there from Philip, he knew not what right 
the Romans could have to them; and therefore he 
defired them to interfere no further in the affairs of 
Aſia than he did with thoſe of Italy. 

The Romans deſiring that the Ambaſſadors of 
Smyrna and Lampſacus might be called in, they 
accordingly- were admitted. Theſe ſpoke with ſo 
much freedom, as incenſed Antiochus to that degree, 
that he cried in a paſſion, that the Romans had no 
buſineſs to judge of thoſe affairs. Upon this the 


aſſembly 


make a rupture inevitable. 
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aſſembly broke up in great diſorder; none of thy 
parties received ſatis faction, and the whole ſeemed u 


— 


During theſe negociations, a report was ſpread thy 
Ptolemy Epiphanes was dead, Antiochus immedi 


ately thought himſelf maſter of Egypt, and accord. th 
ingly went on board his fleet, in order to go and tak A 
poſſeſſion of it. He left his Son Seleucus at Ly. in 
machia with the army, to complete the projects he th 
had formed with regard to thoſe parts. He firſt went du 
to Epheſus, where he cauſed all his ſhips in that pon ſu 
to join his fleet, in order to ſail as ſoon as poſſible fo i 
Egypt. Arriving at Patara in Lycia, certain advice Fre 
was brought, that the report which was ſpread con. 25 
cerning Ptolemy's death was falſe. For this reaſa th 
he changed his courſe, and made for the iſland d N« 
Cyprus, in order to ſeiſe it; but a ſtorm that aroſe | 
ſunk many of his ſhips, deſtroyed a great number a 17 
his men, and broke all his meaſures. He thought * 
himſelf very happy in having an opportunity of ente. 80 
ing the harbour of Seleucia with his fleet, which be * 
there refitted, and went and wintered in Antiochn, ** 
without making any new attempt that year. 2 
(mn) The foundation of the rumour which was ſpread 3 
of Ptolemy's death, was from a conſpiracy having . 
been really formed againſt his life. This plot wa T 
contrived by Scopas. That general ſeeing himlcl! | A 
at the head of all the foreign troops, the greateſt pai = 
of which were Ætolians (his countrymen) imagined th 
that with ſo formidable a body of well-diſciplined ve- - 
teran forces, it would be eaſy for him to uſurp tix ea 
crown during the king's minority. His plan wi 4. 
already formed; and had he not let flip the opportu- K 
nity, by conſulting and debating with his friends, — 
inflead of acting, he would certainly have ſucceeded. : 
Ariſtomenes, the prime miniſter; being appriſed al 2 


the conſpiracy, laid Scopas under an arreſt A * 8 


3 A 
(m) Polyb, I. i. p 771773. 
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which, he was examined before the council, found 
guilty, and executed with all his accomplices. This 
plot made the government confide no longer in the 
Etolians, who till then, had been in great eſteem 
for their fidelity; moſt of them were removed from 
their employments, and ſent into their own country. 


the 
ed 1 


J th 


med. 


cord. ; | 

d tale After Sgopas s death, immenſe treaſures were found 

Lyk. in his coffers, which he had amaſſed, by plundering 
the provinces over which he commanded. As Scopas, 


gon , during the courſe, of his victories in Paleſtine, had 


* ſubjected Judæa and Jeruſalem to the Egyptian em- 
dle fo pire, the greateſt part of his treaſures aroſe, no doubt, 
PR from thence. The tranſition from avarice to perfid 

d con- and treaſon is often Very ſhort ; and the fidelity of 
reaſon that general, who diſcovers a paſſion for riches, can- 


not be ſafely,relied on. 


and d 
t aroſe 
1ber a 


One of Scopas's principal accomplices was Dicæ- 
archus, who formerly had been admiral to Philip, 
king of Macedonia. A very ſtrange action is related 


houglt ke . 

vn of this man. That prince having commanded him 
ich be to, fall upon the Iflands called Cyclades, in open 
tiochn violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties; before he came 


out of the harbour, he ſet up two altars, one to In- 


s ſpreal juſtice, and the other to Impiety; and offered ſacri- 
having hces on both, to inſult, as one would imagine, at 
lot was the ſame time both gods and men. As this wretch 
himſclt had ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his crimes, 


Ariſtomenes diſtinguiſhed; him alſo from the reſt of 


teſt part e 

2 the conſpirators in his execution. He diſpatched all 
ned ve- the others by poiſon, but as for Dicæarchus, he 
ſurp the cauſed him to die in exquiſite torments. 1 


lan wa The contrivers of the conſpiracy being put to 


death, and all their meaſures entirely defeated, the 


5p portu- 
een king was declared of age, though he had not yet quite 
cceedel. attained the years appointed by the laws, and was ſet 
priſed upon the throne with great pomp and ſolemnity. He 
i thereby took the. government upon himſelf, 'and 
which , accordingly began to tranſact buſineſs. . As long as 


Ariſtomenes admixiſtered under hi | | 
Vol . ee oh (lag 


* * 
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well: But when he conceived diſguſt for that faithful | 


and able miniſter, and not long after put him to 
death, (to rid himſelf of a man whoſe virtue was offen- 
five to him) the remainder of his reign was one con- 
tinued ſeries of diſorder and confuſion. His ſubjeQs 
laboured now under as many evils, and even greater, 
than in his father's reign, when vice was moſt tri. 
umphant. A ; 

(#) When the ten commiſſioners, who were ſent 
to ſettle the affairs of Philip, were returned to Rome, 
and made their report, they told the ſenate, that 
they muſt expect and prepare for a new war, which 
would be ſtill more dangerous than that they had 
juſt before terminated : That Antiochus had croſſed 
into Europe with a ſtrong army, and a conſiderable 
fleet; that upon a falſe report which had been ſpread 
concerning Ptolemy's death, he had ſet out, in order 
to poſſeſs himſelf of Egypt, and that otherwiſe he 
would have made Greece the ſeat of the war: That 
the Etolians, a people naturally reſtleſs and turbu- 
lent, and diſguſted with Rome, would certainly riſe 
on that occaſion : That Greece foſtered: in its own 
boſom a tyrant (Nabis) more avaricious and cruel than 
any of his predeceſſors, who was meditating how to 
_ enflave it; and therefore, having been reſtored in 


vain to its liberty by the Romans, it would only 


change its ſovereign, and would fall under a more 
rievous captivity than before, eſpecially if Nabis 

Would continue in poſſeſſion of the city of Argos. 
Flamininus was commanded to have an eye on 
Nabis, and they were particularly vigilant over all 
Antiochus's ſteps. He had juſt before leftAntiochia, 
in the beginning of the ſpring, in order to go to 
Epheſus ; and had ſcaree left it, when Hannibal ar- 
rived there, and claimed his protection. That 
general had lived unmoleſted in Carthage, during fix 
years, from the concluſion of the peace 2 the 
788 OMans : 
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Romans: but he was now ſuſpected of holding a 


ſecret correſpondence with Antiochus, and of forming 
with him the deſign of carrying the war into Italy. 
His enemies ſent advice of this —_— to the Romans, 
who immediately deputed an embaſſy to Carthage, 
for more particular information in the fat; with 
orders, in caſe the proofs ſhould be manifeſt, to re- 
quire the Carthaginians to deliver up Hannibal to 
them. But that general “ had too much penetration 
and foreſight, and had been too Jong accuſtomed to 
prepare for ſtorms, even in the greateſt calms, not to 
ſuſpect their deſign ; ſo that before they had an op- 
portunity to execute their commiſſion, he withdrew 
privately, got to the coaſt, and went on board a ſhip 
which always lay ready by his order againſt ſuch an 
occaſion. He eſcaped to I yre, and went from thence 
to Antioch, where he expected to find Antiochus, 
but was 3 to follow him to Epheſus. 

He arrived there exactly at the time that the prince 


was meditating in ſuſpence whether he ſhould engage 


in a war with the Romans. The arrival of Hannibal 
gave him great ſatisfaction. He did not doubt, but 


with the counſel and aſſiſtance of a man who had ſo 


often defeated the Romans, and who had thereb 
juſtly acquired the- reputation of being the greate 
2 of the age, he ſhould be able to complete all 

is deſigns. He now thought of nothing but victo- 
ries and conqueſts: Accordingly, war was reſolved, 
and all that year and the following were employed in 
making the neceſſary preparations. Nevertheleſs, 
during that time, embaſſies were ſent on both ſides, 
upon pretext of an accommodation; but, in reality, 
to gain time, and ſee what the enemy were doing. 


(%) With regard to Greece, all the ſtates, except | 


the Ætolians, whoſe ſecret diſcontent I obſerved 


K 2 © before 


(% Liv. I. xxxiv. u. 2243. 


„Sed res Annibalem non diu in ſecundit adverſa, quam in adverſiy 
nen. Juli. 


latuit, virum ad proſpicienda caven- {5cunda 
Penigula peritum ; nes miau 
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before, enjoyed the ſweets of liberty and peace, and 
in that condition admired no leſs the temperance, 
Juſtice, and moderation of the Roman victor, than 
they had before admired his courage 'and intrepidity 
in the field, Such was the ſtate of things, when 
Quintius received a decree from Rome, by which he 
was permitted to declare war againſt Nabis, Upon 
this, he convenes the confederates at- Corinth, and 
after acquainting them with the caufe of their meet- 


ing. You perceive (ſays he) that the ſubje& 


<< of the preſent deliberation ſolely regards you. Our 
* buſineſs is to determine, whether Argos, an an- 
« cient and moſt illuſtrious city, ſituated” in the 
<< midſt of Greece, ſhall enjoy its liberty in common 
« with the reſt of the cities; or, whether it ſhall 
< continue ſubject to the tyrant of Sparta, who has 
« ſeiſed it. This affair concerns. the Romans only, 
ce as the ſlavery of a ſingle city would bereave them 
6 of the glory of having entirely delivered Greece, 
« Conſider therefore what is to be done, and your 
„ reſolutions ſhall determine my conduct.“ 

The aſſembly were not divided in their opinion, 
except the Ætolians, who could not forbear ſhowing 
their reſentment againſt the Romans, which the 
carried ſo high, as to charge them with breach of 
faith in keeping poſſeſſion of Chalcis and Demetrias, 
at a time that they boaſted their having entirely re- 
ſtored the liberty of Greece. They inveighed no 
leſs againſt the reſt of their allies, who deſired to be 
ſecured from the rapine of the Ætolians, who (ac- 
cording to them) were Greeks only in name, but 
its real enemies in their hearts. The diſpute growing 
warm, Quintius obliged them to debate only on'the 
ſubject before them; upon which it was utianimouſly 
reſolved, that war ſhould be declared againſt Nabis, 
tyrant of Sparta, in cafe he ſhould refuſe to reſtore 
| Argos to its foxmer liberty; and every one promiſed 
to lend a ſpeedy ſuccour 3 which was Ely 2 
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formed. Ariſthenes, general of the Achæans, joined 
Quintius near Cleone, with ten thouſand foot, and 
a thouſand horſe, | 

Philip ſent fiſteen hundred men, as his quota, and 
the Theſſalians four hundred horſe, Quintius's bro+ 
ther arrived alſo with a fleet of forty gallies, to which 
the Rhodians and. king Eumenes joined theirs. , A 
great number of Lacedæmonian exiles came to the 
Roman camp, in hopes of having an opportunity of 
returning to their native country. They had Ageſi- 
polis at their head, to whom the kingdom of Sparta 
juitly belonged. * When but an infant, he had been 
expelled by Lycurgus, the tyrant, after the death of 
Cleomenes. | | . | 

The allies deſigned at firſt to beſiege Argos, but 
Quintius thought it more adviſeable to march directly 
againſt the tyrant. He had greatly ſtrengthened the 
fortifications of Sparta; and had ſent for a thouſand 
. Choſen Soldiers from Crete, whom he joined to the 

other thouſand he had already among his forces. He 
had three thouſand other foreign troops in his ſervice ; 
and, beſides theſe, ten thouſand natives of the coun- 
try, excluſively of the Helots. | 

At the ſame time he alfo concerted meaſures to ſe- 
cure himſelf from domeſtick troubles. Having 
cauſed the people to come unarmed to the aſſembly, 
and poſting armed ſoldiers round them; after ſome 
little preamble, he declared, that as the preſent 
Juncture of affairs obliged him to take ſome precau- 
tions for his own ſafety, he therefore was determined 
to impriſon-a certain number of citizens, whom he 
had juſt cauſe to ſufpect; and that the inſtant the 
enemy ſhould be repulſed (whom, he ſaid, he had no 
reaſon-to fear, provided things were quiet at home) 
he -would releafe thoſe priſoners. He then named 
about eighty youths of the principal families; and 
throwing them into a ſtrong priſon, ordered all their 
+ throats to be cut the night following. He alſo put 

751 bs to 
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to death in the villages a great number of the Helots, 
who were ſuſpected of a deſign to deſert to the enemy. 
Having by this barbarity ſpread univerſal terrour, he 
prepared for a vigorous defence; firmly reſolved not 
to quit the city —— the ferment it was in, nor 
hazard a battle againſt troops much ſuperior in num- 
ber to his own. | 

Quintius having advanced to the Eurotas, which 
runs almoſt under the walls of the city, whilſt he was 
forming his camp, Nabis detached his foreign troops 
againſt him. As the Romans did not expect ſuch a 
ſally, becauſe they had not been oppoſed at all upon 
their march, they were at firſt put into ſome diſorder, 
but ſoon recovering themſelves, they repulſed the 
enemy to the walls of the city. On the morrow, 
Quintius leading his troops, in order of battle, near 
the river on the other ſide of the city; when the rear- 
guard had paſſed, Nabis cauſed his foreign troops to 
attack it. The Romans inſtantly faced about, and 
the charge was very rude on both ſides; but at laſt, 
the foreigners were broke and put to flight. Great 
numbers of them were killed; for the Achæans, who 
were well acquainted with the country, purſued them 
every where, and gave them no quarter, Quintius 
encamped near Amyclæ; and after ravaging all the 
beautiful plains that lay round the city, he removed 
his camp towards the Eurotas; and from thence 
ruined the vallies, at the foot of mount T aygetus, and 
the lands lying near the ſea. 

At the ſame time, the proconſul's brother, who 
commanded the Roman fleet, laid fiege to Gythium, 
at that time a ſtrong and your important city, The 
fleets of Eumenes and the Rhodians came up very 
ſeaſonably; for the beſieged defended themſelves with 
great courage: However, after making a long and 
vigorous reſiſtance, they ſurrendered. * 
The tyrant was alarmed at the taking of this city; 


and therefore ſent a herald to Quintius, to demand an 
: Interview, 


rr c.— 


_ obſervers of treaties, which they boaſted their having 
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Interview, which was granted. Beſides ſeveral other 
arguments in his own favour, on which Nabis laid 
great ſtreſs, he inſiſted ſtrongly on the late alliance 
which the Romans, and Quintius himſelf had con- 
cluded with him in the war againſt Philip: an alli- 
ance, on which he ought to rely the more, as the 
Romans profeſſed themſelves faithful and religious 


never violated. That nothing had been changed on 
his part, ſince the treaty : 'I hat he was then what 
he had always been ; and had never given the Romans 
any new occaſion for complaints or reproaches. 
Theſe arguments were very juſt ; and, to ſay the 
truth, Quintius had no ſolid reaſons to oppoſe to 
them. Accordingly, in his anſwer he. only expatiated 
in randem complaints, and reproached him with his 
avarice, cruelty, and tyranny : but, was he leſs 
covetous, cruel, and tyrannical, at the time of the 
treaty? Nothing was concluded in this firſt inter- 
view. 
The next day, Nabis agreed to abandon the city 
of Argos, ſince the Romans required it; as alſo, to 
ive them up their priſoners and deſerters. He detired 
Quintivs, in caſe he had any other demands, to put 
them into writing, in order that he might deliberate 
upon them with his friends; to which Quintius con- 
ſented. I he Roman general alſo held a council with 
his allies, Moſt of them were of opinion, that they 
ſhould continue the war againſt Nabis, which could 
only tei minate gloriouſly, either by extirpating the 
tyrant, or at leaſt his tyranny; for that otherwiſe, 
nobody could be aſſured that the liberty of Greece was 
reſtored, I hat if the Romans we any kind of 
treaty with Nabis, that would be acknowledging him 
in a ſolemn manner, and giving a ſanction to his 
uſurpation. Quintius was for concluding a peace, 
becauſe he was afraid that the Spartans would ſuſtain 
a long ſiege, during which the war with Antiochus 
K 4 migbt 
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might break out on a ſudden, and he not be in a 


condition to act with his forces againſt him. Theſe 
were his pretended motives for defiring an accommo- 
dation; but the true reaſon was, his being apprehen- 
five that a new conſul would be appointed to ſucceed 


bim in Greece, and by that means deprive him of 


the glory of having terminated this war; a motive 
which commonly influenced the reſolutions of the 


Roman gencrals, more than the good of the publick. 


Finding that none of his reaſons could make the 
leaſt impreſſion on the allies, he put on the appear- 
ance of giving into their opinion, and by that artifice 
brought them all over to his own. £** Let us beſiege 


„Sparta (ſays he) ſince you think it proper, and 


« exert ourſelves to the utmoſt for the ſucceſs of our 


_«« enterpriſe, As you are ſenſible that ſieges often 


« ſpin out to a greater length than is generally de- 
« fired, let us 9 to take up our winter quarters 
4 here, ſince it muſt be ſo: This is a reſolution 
« worthy of your courage. I have a fufficient num- 
4e ber of troops for carrying on this ſiege; but the 
« more numerous they are, the greater ſupply of 
«« proviſions and convoys will be neceſſary, The 
« winter that is coming on, exhibits nothing to us 
« but a naked, ruined country, from which we can 


have no forage. You ſee the great extent of this 
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city, and conſequently the great number of cata» 
pultæ, battering- rams, and other machines of all 
kinds that will be wanting. Write each of you 
to your cities, in order that they may furniſh you 
ſpeedily, in an abundant manner, with all things 
« neceſſary for us. We are obliged in honour to 
« carry on this ſiege vigorouſly: and it would be 
« ſhameful fqx us, after having begun it, to be re- 
* duced to abahdon our enterpriſe.” Every one then 
making his own reflections, perceived a great many 
difficulties he had not foreſeen ; and was fully ſenſible 


that the propoſal they were to make to their cities 


I would 
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would meet. with a very ill reception, as particulars 
in conſequence would be obliged to contribute, out 
of their own purſes, to the expenſe of the war. 
Changing therefore immedix*ely ztheir reſolutions, 
they gave the Roman general full liberty to act as he 
ſhould think proper, for the good of his republick, 
and the intereſts of the allies. © 

Upon which Quintius, admitting none into his 
council but the principal officers of the army, agreed, 
in concert with them, on the conditions of peace to 
be offered the tyrant, The chief were: That, within 
ten days, Nabis ſhould evacuate Argos, and all the 
reſt of the cities of Argolis, garriſoned by his troops: 
That he ſhould reſtore to the maritime cities all the 
gallies he had-taken from them ; and that he himſelf 
ſhoulg keep only two feluccas, with ſixteen oars each: 
That he ſhould ſurrender up to the cities in alliance 
with the Romans, all their priſoners, deſerters, and 
ſlaves: That hg ſhould alſo reſtore to the Lacedæ- 
monian, exiles, ſuch of their wives and children as 
were willing to follow them, but however without 
forcing them to do ſo: That he ſhould give five hoſ- 
tages, to be choſen by the Roman general, of which 
his ſon ſhould be one: That he ſhould pay down an 
* hundred talents of ſilver, and afterwards fifty ta- 
lents, annually, during eight years. A truce was 
granted for fix months, that all parties might have 
time to ſend ambaſſadors to Rome, in order that the 
treaty might be ratified there. 2 

The tytant was not ſatisfied, with any of theſe 
articles ; but he was ſurpriſed, and thought himſelf 
happy, that no mention had been made of recalling 
the exiles, When:the particulars, of this treaty were 
known in the city, it raiſed a general ſedition, from 
the neceſſity to which-he reduced: private perſons, of 
_ reſtoring many things they were not willing to be 

u  * 
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deprived of. Thus, no further mention was made of 
peace, and the war began again, | 
Quintius was now reſolved to carry on the ſiege 
with great vigour, and began by examining very 
attentively the ſituation and condition of the city, 
Sparta had been a long time without walls; diſdain- 
ing every other kind of fortification but the bravery 


of its citizens. Walls had been built in Sparta, only 


ſince the tyrants governed it; and that but in places 
which lay open, and were eaſy of acceſs: All the 
other parts were defended only by their natural ſitu- 
ation, and by bodies of troops poſted in them. As 
Quintius's army was very numerous (conſiſting of 
about fifty thouſand men, becauſe he had ſent for all 
the land, as well as naval forces) he reſolved to make 


it extend quite round the city, and to attack it on all 


ſides, in order to ſtrike the inhabitants with terrour 
and render them incapable of knowing on which ſide 
to turn themſelves. Accordingly, the city being at- 
tacked on all fides at the ſame inſtant, and the dan- 
ger being every whereequal, the tyrant did not know 


how to act, either in giving orders, or in ſending 


ſuccours, which quite diſtracted him, 
The Lacedzmonians ſuſtained the attacks of the 
beſiegers, as long as they fought in defiles, and narrow 
places. Their darts and javelins did little execution, 


becauſe, preſſing on one another, they could not ſtand 


firm on their feet, and had not their arms at liberty 
to diſcharge them with ftrength. The Romans, 
drawing near the city, found themſelves” on a ſudden 
overwhelmed with tones and tiles, thrown at them 
from the houſe-tops. However, laying their ſhields 
over their heads, they came forward in the form of 
the teſtudo, or tortoife, by which they were entirely 
covered from the darts and tiles: The Romans ad- 
vanced into the broader ſtreets, when the Lacedz- 
monians, being no longer able to ſuſtain their efforts, 


nor make head againſt them, fled to the moſt rage) 
— an 
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and rugged eminences. Nabis, imagining the city 
was taken, was greatly perplexed how to make his 
eſcape. But one of his chief commanders ſaved the 
city, by ſetting fire to ſuch edifices as were near the 
wall. The houſes were ſoon in flames; the fire 
ſpread on all ſides; and the ſmoke alone was capable 
of ſtopping the enemy. Such as were without the 
city, and attacked the wall, were forced to move at a 
ditlance from it; and thoſe who were got into the 
city, fearing that the ſpreading of the flames would 
cut off their communication, retired to their troops. 
Quintius then cauſed a retreat to be ſounded; and 
after having almoſt taken the city, was obliged to 
march his troops back into the camp. 

The three following days he took advantage of the 
terrour with which he had filled the inhabitants, 
ſometimes by making new attacks, and at other times, 
by ſtopping up different places with works; in order 
that the beſieged might have no opportunity to eſcape, 
but be loſt to all hopes. Nabis, ſeeing things deſ- 
perate, deputed Pythagoras to Quintius, to treat of 
an accommodation. The Roman general refuſed at 
frſt to hear him, and commanded him to leave the 
camp, But the petitioner, throwing himſelf at his 
feet, after many intreaties, at laſt obtained a truce 
upon the ſame conditions as had been preſcribed 
before, Accordingly the money was paid, and the 
hoſtages delivered to Quintius. 

Whilſt theſe things were doing, the Argives, who, 
from the repeated advices they had, imagined that 
Lacedæmonia was taken, reſtored themſelves to liber- 
ty, by driving out their garrifon. Quintius, after 
granting Nabis a peace, and taking leave of Eumenes, 
the Rhodians, and his brother (who returned to their 
reſpective fleets) repaired to Argos, whoſe inhabitants 

found in incredible tranſports of joy. The 
Nemæan games, which could not be celebrated at 
the uſual time, becauſe of 4 YT had been put off 
B | till 
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till the arrival of the Roman general and his army. 
He performed all the honours of it, and diſtributed 
the prizes in it, or rather, he himſelf was the ſhow. 
The Argives, eſpecially, could not take off their eyes 
from a man, who had undertaken that war merely in 
their defenſe, had freed them from a cruel and ignomi- 
nious ſlavery, and reſtored them to.their ancient liberty, 

The Achzans were greatly pleaſed to ſee the city 
of Argos again in alliance with them, and reſtored 
to all their privileges: but Sparta being ſtil] enſlaved, 
and a tyrant ſuffered in the midſt of Greece, allayed 
their joy, and rendered it Jeſs perfect. ._ .. 

With regard to the Ætolians, it may be affirmed, 
that the peace granted to Nabis was their triumph, 
From that, ſhameful and inglorious treaty (for ſo they 
called it) they exclaimed. in: all. places againſt the 
Romans. I hey obſerved, that in the war againft 
Philip, the Romans had not laid down their arms, till 
after they forced that prince to evacuate. all the cities 
of Greece. That here, on the contrary, the uſurper 
was maintained in the peaceable poſſeſſion of Sparta; 
whilſt that the lawful king (meaning Ageſipolis) who 
had ſerved under the proconſul, and ſo many illuſ- 
trious citizens of Sparta, were condemned to pals 
the remainder of their days in baniſhment. - In a 
word, that the Romans had made themſelves the 
tyrant's guards and protectors. The Etolians, in 
theſe complaints, confined their views ſolely to the 
advantages of liberty: but in greataffairs, men ſhould 
have an eye to all things, ſhould content themſelves 
with what they can execute with ſucceſs, and not 
attempt a thouſand ſchemes at once. Such were the 
motives of Quintius, as he himſelf will. ſhow here- 
after. | n I 

Quintius returned from Argos to Elatea, from 
whence he had ſet out to carry on the war with Sparta. 
He ſpent the whole winter in adminiſtering juſtice to 
the people, in reconciling Cities and private families, 

F in 
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The ambaſſadors of Nabis being arrived at Rome, 
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in regulating the government, and eſtabliſhing order 
in all places; things which, properly ſpeaking, are 
the real fruits of peace, the moſt glorious employ- 
ment of a conqueror, and a certain proof of a war's 
being undertaken on juſt and reaſonable motives, 


demanded and obtained the ratification of the treaty, 
(a) In the beginning of the ſpring, Quintius went 
to Corinth, where he had convened a general aſſembly 
of the deputies of all the cities. There he repreſent- 
ed to them, the joy and ardour with which. the 
Romans had complied with the intreaties of the 
Greeks when they implored their ſuccour; and had 
made an alliance with them, which he hoped neither 
ſide would have occaſion to repent, He gave an 
account, in few words, of the actions and enter- 
priſes of the Roman generals his predeceſſors; and 
mentioned his own with a modeſty of expreſſion that 
heightened their merit. He was heard with univerſal 
applauſe, except when he began to ſpeak of Nabis 
on which occaſion, the aſſembly, by a modeſt mur- 
mur, diſcovered. their grief and ſurpriſe, that the 
deliverer of Greege ſhould, have left, in ſo renowned 
a city as Sparta: a tyrant, not only r to 
his own country, but formidable, to all the reſt of the 
Quintius, who was not ignorant of the diſpoſition 
of people's minds with regard to him, thought proper 
to give an account of his conduct, in a few words, 
He confeſſed, that no accommodation ought to have 
been made with the tyrant, could this have been 
done without hazarding the entire deſtruction of 
Sparta, But, as there was. reaſon to fear, that this 
conſiderable city would be involved in the ſame ruin 
with Nabis, he therefore had thought it more prudent 
to let the tyrant live, weak and abandoned as he was, 
than perhaps to run the hazard, ſhould they-employ 
| too 

(a) A. M. 3810. Ant. J. C. 194. 
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too violent remedies, of deſtroying the city, and that 
by the very endeavours employed to deliver it, 
He added to what he had ſaid of paſt tranſactions, 
that he was preparing to ſet out for Italy, and fo ſend 
the whole army thither. That before ten days ſhould 
be at an end, they ſhould hear that the garriſons of 
Demetrias and Chalcis were evacuated, and that he 
would ſurrender to the Achæans the citadel of Co- 
rinth. That this would ſhow, whether the Romans 
or Ætolians were moſt worthy of belief: whether the 
latter had the leaſt foundation for the report they 
ſpread univerſally, that nothing could be of more 
dangerous conſequence to a people, than-to truſt the 
Romans with their liberties; and that they only 
ſhifted the yoke, in accepting that republick for their 
maſter inſtead of the Macedonians. He concluded 
with ſaying, that it was well known the ZEtolians 
were not over prudent: and diſcreet either in their 
words or actions. | 
He hinted to the other cities, that they ought to 
judge of their friends, not from words but actions; 
to be cautious whom they truſted, and againſt whom 
it was proper for them to guard. He exhorted them 
to uſe their liberty with moderation; that with this 
wiſe precaution, it was of the higheſt advantage to 
particular perſons as well as to cities; but that with- 
out moderation, it became a burthen to others, and 
even pernicious to thoſe who abuſed it. That the 
chief men in cities, the different orders that compoſe 
them, and the citizens themſelves in general, ſhould 
endeavour to preſerve a perfect harmony: That ſo 
long as they ſhonld be united, neither buy nor 
tyrants would be able to diftreſs them; that diſcord 
and ſedition opened a door to dangers and evils of 
every kind, becauſe the party which finds itſelf 
weakeſt within, ſeeks for ſupport without; and 
chooſes rather to call in a foreign power to its aid, 
than ſubmit to its  fellow-citizens, He _— 
op | $ 
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his ſpeech with conjuring them, in the mildeſt and 
moſt gentle terms, to preſerve and maintain, by 
their prudent conduct, the liberty which my owed 
to foreign arms; and to make the Romans ſenſible, 
that in reſtoring them to their freedom, they had not 
afforded their protection and beneficence to perſons 
unworthy of it. 7 : 

T his counſe] was received as from a father to his 
children, Whilſt he ſpoke in this manner, the whole 
aſſembly wept for joy, and Quintius himſelf could 
not refrain from tears. 
the ſentiments of all that were preſent, I hey gazed 
upon one another with admiration; and every one 
exhorted his neighbour to receive, with gratitude 
and reſpet, the words of the Roman general, as ſo 
many oracles, and preſerve the rememberance of them 
in their hearts for ever. | 

After this, Quintius cauſing ſilence to be made, 


Roman citizens as were in ſlavery in Greece, and 
ſend them to him in Theſſaly in two months; add- 


captivity to whom they were indebted for their free- 
dom. All the people replied with the higheſt ap- 
plauſes, and thanked Quintius in particular, for 
hintin 

The x3 of theſe ſlaves was very conſiderable. 
They were taken by Hannibal in the Punick war; 
but the Romans refuſing to redeem them, they had 
been ſold. It coſt only the Achæans an hundred 
talents, that is, an hundred thouſand crowns, to re- 
imburſe the maſters the price they had paid for the 
ſlaves, at the rate of about “ twelve pounds ten 
ſhillings an head; conſequently the number here 
amounted to twelve hundred. The reader may form 
a judgement, in proportion, of all the reſt of Greece. 
Before the aſſembly broke up, the garriſon was ſeen 


marching 
* Five hundred dinani. 


A gentle murmur expreſſed 


deſired that they would enquire ſtrictly after ſuch 


ing, that it would ill -become them to leave thoſe in | 


to them ſo juſt and indiſpenſable a duty. 
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marching down from the citadel, and afterwards out 
of the city. Quintius followed it ſoon after, and 
withdrew in. the midſt of the acclamations of the 
people, who called him their ſaviour and deliverer, 
and implored heaven to beſtow al} poſſible bleſſings 
upon him. l 
He withcrew in the ſame manner the garriſons 
from Chalcis and Demetrias, and was received in 
thoſe cities with the like acclamations. From thence 
he went into Theſſaly, where he found all things in 
the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion. 
At laſt he embarked for Italy, and upon his arrival 
at Rome entered itin triumph. The ceremony laſted 
three days, during which ,he exhibited to the people 
(amidſt. the other pomp) the precious ſpoils he had 
taken in the wars againſt Philip and Nabis... Deme- 
trius, ſon of the former, and Armenes, of the latter, 
were among the hoſtages, and graced the victor's tri- 
umph. But the nobleſt ornament of it was the 
Roman citizens, delivered from ſlavery, who followed 
the victor's car, with their heads ſhaved, as a mark of 
the liberty to which they had been reſtored, 


SECT, V. Univerſal preparations for the war between 
ANTIOCHUS and the Romans. Mutual embaſſies 
and interviews on both ſides, which come to nothing, 
The Romans ſend troops againſt NABIS, who had in- 
fringed the treaty.” PHILUPOEMEN - gains another 
victory over him, The Atoltans implore the aſſiſtance 

. of ANTIOCHUs. NABIS 1s killed, ANTIOCHUS 
goes at laſt to Greece, | 


(a) A NTIOCHUS and the Romans were pre- 
| paring for. war. Ambaſſadors were ar- 
rived at Rome, in the name of all the Greeks, from a 
reat part of Aſia Minor, and from ſeveral kings. 
They were favourably received by the ſenate; but os 
the 


4) A. M. 3811, Ant. J. C. 193. Liv. I. xxxiy, n. 57—62, 


had taken to deliver the Grecian cities of Alia, as they 


. againſt Antiochus, with the ſame ardour and courage 


tranquillity would be involved. They did not yet 
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the affairs of rie Antiochus required a long exami- 
nation, it was referred to Quintius and the commiſ- 
ſioners who were returned from Aſia. The debates 
were carried on with great warmth on both ſides. 
The ambaſſadors of the king were ſurpriſed, as their 
ſovereign had ſent them merely to conclude an alliance 
and friend{hip with the Romans, that the latter ſhould 
pretend to preſcribe. laws to him as to a conquered 
monarch z and nominate thoſe cities which he might 
keep, and ſuch as he was to abandon. Quintius, in 
concert with his colleagues, after a great many 
ſpeeches and replies, declared to the king's ambaſla- 
dors, that the Romans perſiſted in the reſolution they 


had done thoſe of Europe; and ſhould ſee whether 
Antiochus would approve of that condition. They 
anſwered, that they could not enter into any engage» 
ment that tended to leſſen the dominions of their 
ſovereign, On the morrow, all the reſt of the am- 
baſladors were again introduced into the ſenate, 
Quintius reported what had been ſpoken and tranſ- 
acted in the conference; and intreated each of them 
in particular, to inform their reſpective. cities, that 
the Romans were determined to defend their liberties 


as they had done againſt Philip. Antiochus's am- 
baſſadors conjured the ſenate, not to form any raſh 
reſolution in an affair of ſo much importance; to 
allow the. king time to reflect on matters; and to 
weign and conſider things maturely on their fide, 
before they paſſed a decree, in which the publick 


come to a deciſion, but deputed to the king Sulpitius, 
Villius, and Zlius, the ſame ambaſſadors who had 
already conferred with him at Lyſimachia. 0 
Scarce were they gone, but ambaſſadors from Car- 
thage arrived at 3 and acquainted the ſenate, 
that Antiochus, at the inſtigation of Hannibal, was 
| : certainly 
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certainly preparing to carry on the war againſt the 
Romans. I have obſerved before, that Hannibal had 
fled for refuge to this prince, and was arrived at his 
court at the very inſtant the king was deliberatin 
whether he ſhould embark in this war. The preſence 
and counſels of ſuch a general, contributed very much 
to determine him to it. His opinion at that time 
(and he always perſiſted in it) was that he ought 
to carry his arms into Italy, That by this means the 
enemy's country would furniſh them with troops and 
proviſions; that otherwiſe, no prince nor people 
could be ſuperior to the Romans, and that Italy could 
never be conquered but in Italy. He demanded but 
an hundred gallies, ten thouſand foot, and a thouſand 
horſe. He declared, that with this fleet he would 
firſt go into Africa, where he was perſuaded the 
Carthaginians would join him ; but that, ſhould he 
not ſucceed in the latter, he would ſail directly for 
Italy, and there find effectual means to diſtreſs the 
Romans; that it was neceſſary that the king ſhould 
go over into Europe with the reſt of his forces, and 
halt in ſome part of Greece, and not go immediately 
into Italy, though he ſhould always ſeem upon the 
point of doing it. | 

The king approving this project at firſt, Hannibal 
ſent a Tyrian, in whom he could confide, to Car- 
thage, to ſound the citizens; for he did not care to 
venture letters, leſt they ſhould be intercepted ;z not 
to mention that buſineſs is tranſacted much better by 
word of mouth than by writing. But the I yrian 
was diſcovered, and eſcaped with great difficulty. 
The Carthaginian ſenate ſent immediate advice of 
this to the Romans, who apprehended being engaged 
ac the ſame time in a war with Antiochus and the 
Carthaginians. 
(6) No people, at this time, hated the Romans 
more than the ZEtolians, Thoas, their general, oy 

| | or 


(8) A. M. 3810. Ant. J. C. 192, | Liv, I. XXV. n. 12. 
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for ever incenſing them; repreſenting, in the moſt 
aggravating terms, the contempt the Romans had for 
them from their laſt victory, though iefly owing 
to them. His remonſtrance had the im. ed effect; 
and Damocritus was ſent ambaſſador to Nabis, Ni- 
cander to Philip, and Dicæarchus, Thoas's brother, 
to Antiochus, charged with particular inſtructions in 
regard to each of thoſe princes. 

The firſt repreſented to the tyrant of Sparta, that 
the Romans had entirely enervated his power, by diſ- 
poſſeſſing him of his maritime towns, as they fur- 
niſhed him with gallies, ſoldiers, and ſailors: That, 
confined within his own walls, he had the mortifi- 
cation to fee the Achæans reign over Peloponneſus : 
that he would never have ſo favourable an opportunit 
for recovering his ancient power, as that whic 
then macho, itſelf : that the Romans had no army 
in Greece: that he might eaſily ſeiſe upon Gythium, 
which was tituated very commodioufly for him: and 
that the Romans would not think it worth while to 
ſend their legions again into Greece, to take a city 
of ſo little conſequence. 

Nicander employed ſtill ſtronger motives to rouſe 
Philip, who had been thrown down from a much 
ſuperior height of greatneſs, and deprived of abun- 
dantly more than the tyrant. Beſides which, he en- 
larged on the ancient glory of the kings of Macedonia, 
and in what manner the whole world had been ſub- 
dued by their arms: that the propoſal he made him 
would not expoſe him to any danger: that he did not 
delire him to declare war, till Antiochus ſhould 
have paſſed into Greece with his army; and that if he 
(Philip) unaffiſted by Antiochus, had, with only his 
own forces, ſuſtained ſo long a war againſt the Ro- 
mans and the Mtolians united, how would it be 
poſhble for the Romans to reſiſt him, when he ſhould 
have concluded an alliance ,with Antiochus and the 
Ftolians ? He did not forget to mention Hannibal, 
the ſworn enemy to the Romans, of whoſe generals 

| | more 
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more had been defeated by him, than were living at 
that time. , 

Diczarchus employed other arguments with Antio. 
chus. He obſerved particularly, that in the war 
againſt Philip, the Romans had taken the ſpoils, but 
that the whole honour of the victory had been due to 
the Atolians: That they alone had opened them an 
entrance into Greece, and had enabled them to over- 
come the enemy, by aiding them with their troops, 
He gave a long detail of the number of horſe and foot 
with which they would furniſh him; and the ſtrong 
towns and ſea-ports poſſeſſed by them. He did not 
ſcruple to affirm, though without foundation, that 
Philip and Nabis were determined to unite with him 
againſt the Romans. OT 

Theſe are the ſteps the Ætolians took, to raiſe up 
enemies againſt Rome on every fide, However, the 
two kings did not comply with them at that time; 
and did not take their reſolution till afterwards, 

With regard to Nabis, he ſent immediately to all 
the maritime towns, to excite the inhabitants of them 
to rebellion, He bribed many of the principal 
Citizens, and diſpatched thoſe who were inflexibly 
determined to adhere to the party of the Romans, 
Quintius, at his leaving Greece, had ordered the 
Achæans to be very vigilant in defending the maritime 
Cities. They immediately ſent deputies to the tyrant 
to put him in mind of the treaty he had concluded 


- with the Romans; and to exhort him not to infringe 


a peace he had ſolicited ſo much. At the ſame time 


they ſent troops to Gythium, which the tyrant had 
already beſieged; and ambaſſadors to Rome, to in- 


form the ſenate and people of what was doing. 

(e) Antiochus did not yet declare himſelf openly, 
but took ſecret meaſures for promoting the great 
deſign he meditated, He thought it adviſeable to 

5 AN ſtrengthen 
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firengthen himſelf by good alliances with his neigh- 
bours. In this view, he went to Raphia, a frontier 
city of Paleſtine towards Egypt. He there gave his 
daughter Cleopatra in marriage to Ptolemy Epiphanes; 
and reſigned to that prince, as her dowry, the pro- 
vinces of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, but upon con- 
dition as had been before ſtipulated, that he ſhould 
retain but half the revenues. 
At his return to Antioch, he gave another daugh- 
ter, Antiochis by name, in marriage to Arxiarathes 
king of Cappadocia. He would have been very glad 
to have beſtowed the third on Eumenes king of Per- 
gamus; but that prince refuſed her, contrary to the 
advice of his three brothers, who believed that an 
alliance with ſo great a monarch would be a great 
ſupport to their houſe. However, Eumenes ſoon 
convinced them, by the reaſons he gave, that he had 
examined that affair more deliberately than they. He 
repreſented, that ſhould he marry. Antiochus's 
daughter, he would be under a neceſſity of eſpouſing 
his intereſt againſt the Romans, with whom he plainly 
ſaw this monarch would ſoon be at variance; that, 
ſhould the Romans get the better (as it was high] 
probable they would) he ſhould be involved in the 
ſame ruin with the vanquiſhed king, which would 
infallibly prove his deſtruction: that, on the other 
ſide, ſhouldAntiochus have the advantage in this war, 
the only benefit that he (Eumenes) could reap by it, 
would be, that having the honour to be his ſon. hy 
he ſhould. be one of the firſt to become his ſlave. For 
they might be aſſured, that ſhould Antiochus get the 
better of the Romans in this war, he would ſubje& 
all Aſia, and oblige all princes to do him homage: 
that they fhould have much better terms from the 
Romans; and therefore he was reſolved to continue 
attached to their intereſts. The event ſhowed that 
Eumenes was not miſtaken, '-- Saban es, vt. 
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After theſe marriages, Antiochus went with great 

diligence into Aſia Minor, and arrived at Epheſus in 

the depth of winter. He ſet out from thence again 

in the beginning of the ſpring to puniſh the Piſidians, 

who were inclined to revolt; after having ſent his 

13 Syria, for the ſecurity of the provinces in the 
n 

I have ſaid above, that the Romans had deputed 
Sulpitius, ZElius, and Villius, on an embaſly to An- 
tiochus. They had been ordered to go firſt to the 
court of Eumenes, and accordingly they went to 
Pergamus, the capital of his kingdom. That Prince 
told them, that he deſired nothing ſo much as a war 
with Antiochus. In times of peace, the having fo 
powerful a king in his neighbourhood gave him very 
juſt alarm. In caſe of a war, he did not doubt but 
Antiochus would experience the ſame fate as Philip, 
and thereby either be entirely ruined; or, ſhould the 
Romans grant him a peace, Eumenes aſſured himſelf 
that part of his ſpoils and fortreſſes would be given 
him, which would enable him to defend himſelf, 
without any foreign aid, againſt his attacks: that, 
after all, ſhould things take a different turn, he had 
rather run the worſt hazard, in concert with the 
Romans, than be expoſed, by breaking with them, to 
ſubmit either voluntarily, or through force, to Anti- 
ochus. . 

Sulpitius being left ſick in Pergamus, Villius, who 
received advice that Antiochus was engaged in the 
war of Piſidia, went to Epheſus, where he found 
Hannibal. He had ſeveral conferences with him, in 
which he endeavoured, but in vain, to perſuade him, 
that he had no reaſon to be under any apprehenſions 
from the Romans, He had better ſucceſs in the de- 
ſign he propoſed in that conduct, which was by treat- 
ing Hannibal with great courteſy; and making him 
frequent viſits, to render him ſuſpeRed to the king; 
which accordingly bappened, as we ſhall ſoon 2 
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Livy, on the authority of ſome hiſtorians, relates 


that Scipio was on this embaſſy, and that it was at 
in this time that Hannibal made him the celebrated an- 
IS, ſwer I have related “ elſewhere, when, ſpeaking of 
lis the moſt illuſtrious generals, he gave the firſt place to 
he Alexander, the ſecond to Pyrrhus, and the third to 

himſelf. Some authors look upon this embaſſy of 
ed Scipio as improbable, and the anſwer of Hannibal to 
n- be more ſo. | 
he Villius went from Epheſus to Apamea, whither 
to Antiochus repaircd, after having ended the war againſt 
ce the Piſidians. In their interview, they ſpoke on 
yar much the ſame topicks, as thoſe on which the king's 
ſo ambaſſadors had debated with Quintius in Rome. 
ry Their conferences broke off, on that prince's receiv- 
but ing advice of the death of-Antiochus his eldeſt ſon. 
ip, He returned to Epheſus to lament his loſs. But 
the notwithſtanding theſe fine appearances of afflic- 
ſelf tion, it was generally believed that his ſhow of grief 
yen 


was merely political; and that he himſelf had facri- 
elf, ficed him to his ambition. He was a young prince of 
lat, the greateſt hopes, and had already given ſuch ſhining 
had proofs of wiſdom, | pra: and other royal virtues, 
the that he was the darling of all who knew him. - It was 
to pretended that the old king, growing jealous of-him, 
nti- had ſent him from Epheſus into Syria, under the pre- 
text of having an eye to the ſecurity of the provinces 
of the Eaſt ; and thathe had cauſed ſome eunuchs to 
poiſon him there, to rid himſelf of his fears. A king 
and at he ſame time a father, ought not to be'ſul- 
pected of ſo horrid a crime, without the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt evident proofs. | 
Villius, that he might not be importunate at a 
time of mourning and ſorrow, was returned to Per- 
gamus, where he found Sulpitius perfectly recovered. 
The king ſent for them ſoon after. They had a con- 
ference with his Miniſter, which ended in complaints 
on both ſides; after which they returned to » 
without having concluded any thing. | The 
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| | The inftant they were gone, Antiochus held a great 
11 council on the preſent affairs; in which every one 
* exclaimed againſt the Romans, knowing that to be 
, the beſt method of making their court to the king, 
They aggravated the haughtineſs of their demands, 
and ſaid it was ſtrange, that they ſhould attempt to 
preſcribe laws to the greateſt monarch of Aſia, as if 
they were treating with a conquered Nabis. Alex. 
ander of Acarnania, who had a great aſcendant over 
the king, as if the matter in deliberation were, not 
whether they ſhould make war, but how, and in what 
manner they ſhould carry it on; aſſured the king, 
that he would be infallibly victorious, in caſe he 
ſhould croſs into Europe, and ſettle in ſome part of 
Greece: that the Ætolians, who were in the centre 
of it, would be the firſt to declare againſt the Romans, 
that at the two extremities of this country, Nabis, 
on one fide, to recover what he had loſt, would raiſe 
all Peloponneſus againſt them; and that on the other 
Philip, who was ſtill mere diſguſted, would not fail, 
at the firſt ſignal of war, to take up arms alſo : that 
they had no time to loſe; and, that the decifive point 
was, to ſeiſe upon the moſt advantageous poſts, and 
to make ſure of allies. He added that Hannibal 
ought to be ſent immediately to Carthage, to perplex 
and emplay the Romans. 
Hannibal, whom his conferences with Villius had 
rendered ſuſpected to the king, was not ſummoned 
to this council, He had perceived on ſeveral other 
occaſions, that the king's friendſhip for him was very 
-much cooled, and that he no longer repoſed the ſame 
confidence in him. However, he had a prvate con- 
ference with him, in which he unboſomed himſelt 
without the leaſt diſguiſe. ' Speaking of his infant 
years, in which he had ſworn on the altars to be the 
eternal enemy of the Romans, It is this oath, 
„ (ſays he) it is this hatrec, that prompted me to 
keep the ſword drawn during thirty-ſix years; . 
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ce was the ſame animoſity that occaſioned my being 
« baniſhed from my country in a time of peace, and 
forced me to ſeek an aſyſum in your dominions. 
de If you defeat my hopes, guided by the ſame hatred, 
« which can never expire but with my life, I will 
« fly to every part of the world where there are ſol- 
« diers and arms, to raiſe up enemies againſt the 
« Romans, I hate them, and am hated by them. 
« As long as you ſhall refolve to make war againſt 
« them, you may conſider Hannibal as the firſt of 
« your friends: But if there are any motives which 
& incline you to peace, take counſel of others, not 
c of me.” Antiochus, ſtruck with theſe words, 
ſeemcd to reſtore him his confidence and friendſhip.” 
The Ambaſſadors being returned to Rome, it ap- 
peared evidently from their report, that a war with 
Antiochus was inevitable; but they did not think it 
yet time to proclaim it againſt him, They did not 
act ſo cautiouſly with regard to Nabis, who had been 
the firſt to violate the treaty, and was then actually 
beſieging Gythium, and laying waſte the territories 
of the Achæans. Acilius, the prætor, was ſent with 
a fleet into Greece, to protect the allies, | 

(4) Philopœmen was general of the Achæans that 
year. He was not inferior to any captain with re- 
ſpect to land ſervice, but had no ſkill in naval affairs. 
Notwithſtanding this, he took upon himſelf the com- 
mand of the Achæan fleet“, and imagined that he 
ſhould be as ſucceſsful by fea as he had been by land: 


(%) A. M. 3813: Ant. J. C. 191. Liv. I. xxxv. n. 25 —30. Plut. in. 
Philop. p. 363 364. 
* The great prince of Conde thought 
and ſpske much mere wiſely, In a 
converſation upon a ſea-fight, the 
prince ſaid, he ſhould be very glad 
to fee one, purely for bivoxninfiruce 
tim, A ſea-officer, who was pre- 
ſent, replied, Sir, were your high- 
nels in a ſea-ſight, there is no ad- 


Vol. VIII. 


miral but would be proud of obeying 
your orders, My orders! interrupt. 
ed the prince; I ſhould not preſume 
even to give my advice; but ſhould 
ſtand quietly on the deck, and ob- 
ſerve all the motions and operations 
of the battle, for my own inſtruction. 
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bur he learned, to his coſt, not -to depend ſo muck 
upon his own judgement, and found how greatly uſe. 
ful experience is on all occaſions; for Nabis, who 
had fitted out ſome veſlels with expedition, defeated 
Philopœmen, and he narrowly eſcaped being taken 
priſoner, This diſaſter however did not diſcourage 
him, but only made him more prudent and circum. 
ſpect for the future. Such is the uſe judicious men 
ought to make of their errors, which, by that means, 
are frequently more advantageous to them than the 
greateſt ſucceſſes. Nabis triumphed now, but Philo. 
pœmen reſolved, if poſſible, to make his joy of ſhort 
duration. Accordingly, a few days after, having 
ſurpriſed him when he leaſt expected him, he ſet fire 
to his camp, and made a great ſlaughter of his troops, 
In the mean time Gythium ſurrendered, which very 
much augmented the pride and haughtineſs of the 
tyrant. 

Phhilopœmen ſaw plainly that it was neceſſary to 
come to a battle. In this my his chief talent, and 
no general equalled him in drawing up an army, in 
making choice of the poſts, in taking all advantages, 
and improving all the errours of an enemy, On this 
occahon, fred by jealouſy, and animated with re- 
venge againſt Nabis, he employed all his ability in 
the art of war. The battle was fought not far from 
Sparta, In the firſt attack, the auxiliary forces of 
N. abis, which formed his greateſt ſtrength, broke the 
Achæans, threw them into diſorder, and forced them 
to give way. It was by Philopocemen's order that 
they fed, to draw the enemy into ambuſcades he had 
laid for them. Accordingly they fell into them; 
and whilſt they were ſhouting as victorious, thoſe 
who fled faced about; and the Achæans charged 
them on a ſudden from their ambuſcades, and made 
a great ſlaughter, As the country was full of thick- 
ets, and very diffieult for the cavalry to act in, from 


the rivulets and moraſſes with which it abounded, the 
7 general 
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eneral would not ſuffer his troops to abandon them“ 
7lves to their ardour, in purſuing the enemy; but 
cauſing a retreat to be ſounded, he encamped on that 
very ſpot, though long before it was dark. As he 
was fully perſuaded, that as ſoon as it ſhould be 
night, the enemy would return from their flight, and 
retire towards the city in ſmall parties, he poſted am- 
buſcades on all the paſſes round, on the rivulets and 
hills, who killed or took great numbers of them; ſo 
that Nabis hardly ſaved a fourth of his army. Phi- 
lopœmen, having blocked him up in Sparta, ravaged 
Laconia for a month; and after having conſiderably 
weakened the forces of the tyrant, he returned home, 
laden with ſpoils and glory. g 
This victory did Philopœmen great honour, be- 
cauſe it was manifeſtly owing ſolely to his prudence 
and ability, A circumſtance is related of him, which 
is perhaps peculiar to him; ani wh ch young officers 
{ſhould propoſe to themſelves as a model. Whenever. 
he was upon a march, whether in times of peace or 
war, and came to any difficult paſs, he halted, and 
aſked himfelf (in caſe he were alone) orelſe enquired 
of thoſe who were with him, in what manner it 
would be neceſſary to act, in caſe the enemy ſhould 
come ſuddenly upon them; if he charged them in 
front, flank, or rear; if he came on in order of 
battle; or in leſs order, as when an army is on its 
march: what, poſt would it be proper for him to 
take? In what places to diſpoſe of his baggage, and 
how many troops would be neceſſary to guard it? 
Whether it would be convenient for him to march 
forward, or to return back the way he came? Where 
to pitch his camp? Of what extent it ought to be? 
By what method he could beft ſecure his forage, and 
provide water? What rout he ſhould take the next 
day, after he ſhould decamp, and in what order it 
were beſt to march? He had accuſtomed himſelf fo 
early, and exerciſed himſelf ſo much in all theſe 
| | L 2 parts 
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parts of tne military knowledge, that nothing was 
new to him; and never was diſconcerted by any un. 
toreſeen accident, but reſolved and acted immediate] 
as if he had foreſeen every thing that happened, 
Theſe things form the great captain : But the only 
method to be ſuch, is to love one's profeſſion, to 
think it an honour to improve it, to ſtudy it ſeriouſly, 
and to deſpiſe the common topicks of diſcourſe of the 
indolent and inſignificant part of an army, who have 
neither elevation of mind, nor views of honour and 
glory. 7 

(e) During this expedition of the Achæans againſt 
Nabis, the Atolians had ſent ambaſſadors to Antio- 


chus, to exhort him to croſs into Greece, They not 


only promiſed to join him with all their forces, and 
to act in concert with him; but alſo aſſured him, that 
he might depend upon Philip king of Macedon, on 
Nabis king of Lacedzmonia, and en ſeveral other 
Grecian powers, who hated the Romans in their 
hearts, and would declare againſt them the moment 
of his arrival. Thoas, the firſt of the ambaſladors, 
expatiated upon all theſe advantages in the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt pompous terms. He obſerved to him, that 
the R.omans, by drawing their army out of Greece, 
had left it in a defenceleſs condition: that this would 


be the fineſt opportunity for him to poſſeſs himſelf of 


it; that all the Greeks would receive him wich open 
arms; and that the inſtant he came among them, he 
would be maſter of the country. This ſoothing de- 
ſcription of the ſtate of the Grecian affairs, made fo 
deep an impreſſion on him, that he could ſcarce give 
himſelf time to deliberate in what manner it would 
be moſt proper for him to act. 

The Romans, on the other ſide, who were not 
ignorant of the meaſures taken by the Ætolians to diſ- 
engage their allies from their intereſt, and increaſe 


their enemies on all ſides, had ſent ambaſſadors into 
| | Greece, 
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Greece, among whom was Quintius. At his arrival 
he found all the nations very well diſpoſed with re- 
gard to the Romans, except the Magneſians, who 
had been alienated from them, by the report which 
was ſpread of their intending to reſtore to Philip his 
ſon, who had been given them as an hoſtage; and to 


which belonged to the Magneſians. It was neceſſary 
to undeceive them, but in ſo dexterous a manner as 
not to diſguſt Philip, whom it was much more their 
intereſt to oblige. This Quintius effected with great 
addreſs, The author of theſe falſe reports was Kury= 
lochus, at that time chief magiſtrate, . As he let 
drop ſome harſh and injurious expreſſions againſt the 
Romans, Which gave Quintius an opportunity of 
reproaching the Magnefians with their ingratitude; 
Zeno, one of the oldeſt among them, directing him - 
ſelf to Quintius and the reſt of the ambaſſadors, with 
tears conjured them not to impute to a whole people 
the rancour of one man, who, he ſaid, ought only 
to be anſwerable for it. That the Magneſians were 
obliged to Quintius and the Romans, not only for 
their liberty, but for whatever elſe is moſt dear and 
valuable among men ; that as for themſelves, they 
would ſooner part with their lives than renounce the 
friendſhip of the Romans, and forget the obligations 
they owed to them. The whole alſembly applauded 
this ſpeech, and Eurylochus, perceiving plainly 
that there was no longer any ſafety for him in the 
city, took refuge amongſt the /Etolians. y 
Thoas, the chief man of that people, was returned 
from Antiochus's court, from whence he had brought 
Menippus, whom the king had ſent as his ambaſſador 
to the /Etoleans, Before the general aſſembly was 
convened, theſe two had endeavoured, in concert, to 
Prepare and prepoſleſs the people, by enlarging upon 
the king's forces by ſea and land; his numerous bodies 
of horſe and foot; the elephants he had cauſed to be 
| L 3 brought 
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brought from India; and above all (which was the 
ſtrongeſt motive with regard to the populace) the im- 
menſe treaſures which the king would bring with him, 
ſufficient to buy even the Romans themſelves, 
Quintius had regular notice ſent him of whatever 
was faidor done in /Etolia, Though he looked upon 
all things as loſt en that fide, yet, that he might have 
nothing to reproach himſelf with, and to lay the wrong 
ſtill more on the ſide of the /Etolians, he thought 
Proper to depute to their aſſemblies ſome ambaſſadors 
from the confederates, to put them in mind of their 
alliance with the Romans, and to be ready to reply 
freely to whatever Antiochus's ambaſſador might ad- 
vance. He gave this commiſſion to the Athenians 
the dignity of their city, and their former alliance 
with the Ftolians, making them more proper to exe- 
cute it than any other people. ; 
Thoas opened the aſſembly, by acquainting it that 
an ambaſſador was arrived from Antiochus. Being in- 
troduced, he began with ſaying, that it would have 
been happy for the Greeks, as well as Aſiaticks, had 
Antiochus concerned himſelf ſooner in their affairs, 
and before Philip had been reduced; that then, every 
people would have preſerved their rights, and all had 
not been ſubjected to the Roman power. But ſtill 
© (ſays he) if you execute the deſigns you have formed, 
« Antiochus may, by the aſſiſtance of the gods and 
6 your aid, reſtore the affairs of Greece to their an- 
te cient ſplendour, how deſperate ſoever their condition 
© may be.“ 93 
The Athenians, who were next admitted to audience, 
contented themſelves (without ſaying a word of the 


king) with putting the Etolians in mind of the 


alliance they had concluded with the Romans, and 
the ſervice Quintius-had done to all Greece; pores 


them not to form any raſh reſolution in an affair of 


ſo much importance as that in queſtion : That bold 


reſolutions, taken with heat and vivacity, might have 
| 5 a pleafing 
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a pleaſing proſpect at firſt, but that the difficulty of 
putting them in execution appeared afterwards, and 
that they were very rarely ſucceſsful : That the Ro- 
man ambaſſadors, among whom was Quintius, were 
not far off: that as things were ſtill undecided, it. 
would ſhow more wiſdom to weigh and examine de- 
liberately, in peaceable interviews, their ſeveral 
claims and pretenſions, than to involve precipitately 
turope and Aſia in a war, of which the conſequences 
could not but be deplorable, =, 

he populace, who are ever greedy of novelty, 
were entirely for Antiochus, and were even againſt 
admitting the Romans into the aſſembly ; ſo that the 
oldeſt and wiſeſt among them were forced to employ 
all their credit, before they could prevail to have them 
called in, Accordingly Quintius came thither, not 
ſo much from any_hopes heentertained, of being able 
to make the leaſt impreſhon on the minds of the 
people, as to prove to all mankind, that the /Etolians 
were the ſole cauſe of the war which was going to 
break out; and that the Romans would be . to 
engage in it againſt their wills, and merely through 
neceſſtty. He began, By recalling to their memories 
the time in which the ÆEtolians had concluded an al- 
liance with the Romans: He made a tranſient mention 
of the many things by which they had infringed it; 
and after ſaying very little with regard to the cities 
which were the pretext of their quarrel, he only ob- 
ſerved, that if they imagined themſelves aggrieved, 
it would appear much more reaſonable to make their 
remonſtrances to the ſenate, who were always ready 
to hear their complaints; than out of mere wanton= 
neſs to blow up a war begween the Romans and An- 
tiochus, which would diſturb the peace of the univerſe, 
and infallibly terminate in the ruin of thoſe who pro- 
moted it. 5 8 

The event proved the truth of his repreſentations, 
which however were diſregarded at that time, Thoas, 

L 4 and 
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and thoſe of his faction, were heard with great atten- 
tion; and obtained without delay, and even in pie. 
ſence of the Romans, that a decree ſhould be made, 
to invite Antiochus to come and deliver Greece, and 
be the arbiter of the differences between the AÆtolians 
and Romans. Quintius defiring a copy of this de. 
cree, Damocritus (then in office) was ſo inconſidetate 
as to anſwer in the moſt inſolent tone, that he had 
buſine(s of much greater conſequence upon his hands 
at that time; but that he himſelf would ſoon carry 
this decree into Italy, and encamp on the banks of 
the T'yber : ſo violent and furious a ſpirit had ſeiſed 
| all the Ætolians, and even their principal magiſtrates, 
Quintius and the reſt of the ambaſladors returned to 
Corinth, 

(f) The tolian privy-council formed, in one day, 
three very aſtoniſhing reſolutions, to ſeiſe by a trea- 
cherous ſtritagem Demetrias, Chalcis, and Lacedæ- 
mon; and three of the principal citizens were charged 
with the execution of theſe expeditions. 

Diocles ſet out for Demetrias, where, being aſſiſted 
by Eurylochus's faction who was an exile, but appeared 
then at the head of the forces which Diocles had 
brought, he made himſelf maſter of the city. 

But Thoas was not ſo ſucceſsful in Chalcis, which 
he imagined he ſhould be able to ſeiſe by the help oſ 
an exile; for the magiſtrates, who wete ſtrongly at- 
tached to the Romans, having received advice of the 
attempt that was meditating againſt their city, put it 
in a good poſture of defence, and enabled it to ſuſtain 
a vigorous ſiege. Thus Thoas, failing in his deſign, 
returned back in the utmoſt confuſion, | 

The enterpriſe againſt Sparta was much more deli- 
cate, and of greater importance. No acceſs could be 
had to it, but under the maſk of friendſhip. Nabis 
had long ſolicited the aid of the Etolians. Alexa 
menes was therefore ordered to march a Wenne, * 

a thither. 


Li. I. xv. u. 34—39 . 
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thither, To theſe were added thirty young men, the 
flower of the cavalry, who were ſtrictly enjoined by 
the magiſtrates to execute puntually their leader's or- 
ders, of what nature ſoever they might be, The ty- 
rant received Alexamenes with great joy. Both uſed 
to march out their troops every day and exerciſe 
them in the plains on the fide of the Eutotas, One 
day, Alexamenes, having given the word to his 
troopers, he attacks Nabis, whom he had purpoſely 
drawn into a ſolitary place, and throws him from his 
horſe, Immediately all the troopers fall on, and co- 
ver him with wounds. Alexamenes, to loſe no time 
returns to the city to ſeiſe on Nabis's palace. Had he 
convened the aſſembly that inſtant, and made a ſpeech 
ſuitable to the occaſion, his buſineſs would have been 
done, and Sparta had declared for the Ætolians: but 
he ſpent the remainder of the day, and the whole 
night in ſearching after the tyrant's treaſures; and his 
troops, by his example, began to plunder the city. 
The dpartans taking up arms, made a great ſlaughter 
of the Ætolians diſperſed in queſt of booty, and march 
directly to the palace, whete they kill Alexamenes, 
whom they found with little or no guard, and ſolely 
intent upon ſecuring his rich ſpoils. Such was the re- 
ſult of the enterpriſe againſt Sparta, 


(g) Fhilopœmen, general of the Achæans, no ſooner , 


heard of Nabis's death, but he marched a conſiderable 


body of troops towards Sparta, where he found all“ 


things in the utmoſt diforder. He aſſembled the prin» 
Cipal citizens, made a ſpeech to them, as Alexamenes 
ought to have done, and prevailed fo far between ar- 
guments and compulſion, that he engaged that city 
to join in the Achæan league. 

This ſucceſs greatly increaſed the reputation of 
Philopœmen with thoſe ſtates, his having broughc 
over to the league a city of fo great power and au- 
thority as Sparta, being juſtly eſteemed a ſervice of no 

L 5 ſmall 
(cg) Plut, in Philep. p. 364, 365+ 
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ſmall importance. By this means he alſo gained the 
friendſhip and confidence of the — men in 
Lacedæmonia, who hoped he would prove their gua- 
rantee, and the defender of their liberty. For this 
reaſon, after the palace and furniture of Nabis had 
been ſold, they reſolved, by a publick decree, to make 
him a preſent of the monies ariſing from that ſale, 
amounting to an hundred and twenty * talents ; and 
ſent him a deputation to deſire . his acceptance of 
On this occaſion, fays Plutarch, it was very evi- 
dent, that the virtue of this great perſonage was of 
the pureſt and moſt perfect kind; and that he not 
only appeared a good and virtuous man, but was 
really ſuch: not one of the Spartans would under. 
take the commiſſion of offering him that preſent. 
Struck with veneration and fear, they all excuſed 
themſelves; and therefore it was at laſt refolved to 
ſend Timolaus, who had formerly been his gueſt. 
When he arrived at Megalopolis, he lodged at the 
houſe of Philopoemen, who gave him the kindeſt re- 
ception. Here he had an opportunity of conſidering 
the ſeverity of his whole conduct, the greatneſs of 
his ſentiments, the - frugality of his life, and the re- 
gularity of his manners, that rendered him invincible 
and incorruptible by money. Timolaus was fo 
aſtoniſhed at all he ſaw, that he did not dare ſo much 
as to mention to Philopœemen the preſent he was 
come to offer him, ſo that, giving ſome other pre- 
tence to his journey, he returned as he came. Timo- 
laus was ſent again, but was not more fucceſsful than 
before. At laſt, going a third time, he ventured 
(but with great pain to himſelf) to acquaint, Philo- 
pœmen With the good- will of the Spartans. 
Philopœmen heard him. with great tranquillity; 
but the inſtant he had done ſpeaking, he went to 
Sparta; where, after expreſſing the higheſt gratitude 
3 to 
* An hundred and twinty theuſand crowns, 
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to the Spartans, he adviſed them not to lay out their 
money in bribing and corrupting ſuch of their friends 


as were men of probity, becauſe they might always. 


enjoy the benefit of their virtue and wiſdom without 
expence to them; but to keep their gold to purchaſe 
and corrupt the wicked, and thoſe who, in councils, 
perplexed and divided the city by their ſeditious diſ- 
courſes; in order that being paid for their ſilence, 
they might not occaſion ſo many diſtractions in the 
government. For it is much more adviſeable, 
« (added he) to ſtop an enemy's mouth, than that of 
« a friend.” Such was the diſintereſtedneſs of Phi- 
lopeemen. Let the reader compare theſe great and 
noble ſentiments with the baſeneſs of thoſe gro- 
velling wretches whoſe whole ſtudy is to heap up 
riches, 

(h) Thoas had repaired to the court of Antiochus, 


and by the mighty promiſes he had made that prince, 


by all he told him concerning the preſent ſtate of 


Greece, and eſpecially by the reſolutions which had 
been taken in the general aſſembly of the Ztolians, 


he determined him to ſet out immediately for that 
country, He went with ſuch precipitation, that. he 
did not give himſelf time to concert the neceſſary 
meaſures for ſo important a war, nor carry with him 
a ſufficient number of troops. He left behind him 
Lampaſcus, Troas, and Smyrna, three powerful 
cities, which he ought to have reduced before he de- 
clared war; but Antiochus, without waiting for the 


troops that were marching to join him from Syria and 
the Eaſt, brought only ten thouſand foot and: five 


hundred horſe. Theſe troops would hardly have 
ſufficed, had he been to poſſeſs himſelf only of a 


naked and defenceleſs country, without having ſo 


formidable an enemy as the Romans to oppoſe. 

He arrived firſt at Demetrias; and from thence, 
after receiving the decree which had been ſent by the 
1 L 6 Ztolians 

_ (6) Liv, l. V. n. 433-43. 
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Etolians and their ambaſſador, he went to Lamia, 
where their aſſembly was held. He was received 
there with the higheſt demonſtrations of joy. He 
began with apologizing for his being come with 
much fewer troops than they expected; inſinuating 
that his expedition was a proof of the zeal he had for 
their intereſt, ſince, at the firſt ſignal they gave him, 
he was come, notwithſtanding the inclemency of the 
ſeaſon, and without waiting till all things were ready ; 
but that their expectations ſhould ſoon be anſwered : 
That as ſoon as the ſeaſon for navigation ſhould 
arrive, they ſhould ſee all Greece filled with arms, 
men, and horſes, and all the ſea-coaſts covered with 
gallies : That he would ſpare neither expence, ap- 
plication, nor danger, for the deliverance of Greece, 
and to acquire the Ætolians the firſt rank in it: That 
with his numerous armies, there would ariſe frem 
Aſia munitions of every kind: That all he deſired 
of them was, only to provide his troops with what- 
ever might be neceſſary for their preſent ſubſiſtence, 
Having ended his ſpeech he withdrew. 
The moſt judicious in the aſſembly ſaw plainly 
that Antiochus, inſtead of a real and preſent ſuccour, 
as he had promiſed, gave them little more than hopes 
and promiſes. They could have wiſhed that they had 
only choſen him arbiter and mediator between them 
and the Romans, and not leader of the war, 
However, Thoas having gained a majority, cauſed 
' Antiochus to be nominated generalifſimo. Thirty of 
their principal men were appointed for his council, 
were he ſhould think proper to deliberate with 
em. | 
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Sgcr. VI. AnTIocnyvs endeavours to bring over the 
Acheans to his intereſt, but in vain. He poſſeſſes him- 
ſelf of Chalcis and all Eubæa. The Romans proclaim 
war againſt him, and ſend Manivs ACILI1us the 
conſul into Greece. ANTIOCHUS makes an ill uſe of 
HANNIBAL's counſel, He is defeated near Ther- 
mopylæ. The Ætolians ſubmit to the Romans, 


(a) HE firſt ſubject on which the king and the 
Etolians deliberated was, with what enter- 

priſe to begin firſt, It was thought adviſeable to 
make a ſecond attempt on Chalcis ; and thereupon 
the troops ſet out for that city without loſs of time. 
When they were near it, the king permitted the 
principal ZEtolians to have a conference with ſuch 
citizens of Chalcis, as were come out of it on their 
arrival, The ZEtolians urged them in the ſtrongeſt 
terms to conclude an alliance with Antiochus, 3 
without breaking their treaty with the Romans. They 
declared, that this prince was come into Greece, 
not to make it the ſeat of war, but actually to deliver 
it, and not merely in words, as the Romans had done: 
That nothing could be of greater advantage to the 
cities of Greece, than to live in amity with both, 
becauſe that the one would always defend them 
againſt the other; and that by this means they would 
hold both in reſpect: that they would do well to con- 
ſider, in caſe they ſhould not agree to the propoſal naw 
made them, the great danger to which they would expoſe 
themſelves; as the aid they might expect from the 
Romans was at a great diſtance; whereas the king 
was preſent and at their gates. 5 
Miction, one of the principal citizens at Calchis, 
replied, that he could not gueſs what people it was 
EN that 


_ (a) A. M. 3813. Ant. J. C. 191. Liv. J. xXxIv. D. 46—5 1. Appian 
in Syriac. p. 92, 93. 
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Antiochus came to deliver, and for whoſe ſake he 
had left his kingdom, and was come into Greece: 
That he knew of no city garriſoned by Roman ſol- 
diers, nor that paid the leaſt tribute to the Romans, 
or complained of being oppreſſed by them. That as 
for the inhabitants of Chalcis, they had no occaſion 
for a deliverer, as they were free; nor of a defender, 
as they enjoyed the ſweets of peace, under the pro- 
teCtion, and with the amity of the Romans: That 
they did not refuſe the amity either of the king or 
of the Ætolians; but that, if they would ſhow them- 
ſelves friends, the firſt thing they were deſired to do 
was, to leave their iſland: That they were fully de- 
termined, neither to admit them into their city, nor 
to make any alliance with them, but in concert with 
the Romans. | 

This anſwer was reported to the king; as he had 
brought but few troops, and was not able to force 
the city, he reſolved to return to Demetrias. So 
imprudent and 11]-concerted a firſt ſtep did him no 
honour, and was no good omen with regard to the 
future. 


bring over the Achæans and Athamanians. The 
former gave audience to the ambaſladors of Antiochus 
and thoſe of the Ætolians at gz; where their aſ- 
ſembly was held, in preſence of Quintius the Roman 
general. 
Antiochus's ambaſſador ſpoke firſt.” He * was a 
vain man (as thoſe generally are who live in the courts 
and at the expence of princes ;) and fancying himſelf 
a great orator, he "ſpoke with an abſolute and em- 
phatical tone of voice. He told them, that a vaſt 
body of cavalry was paſſing the Helleſpont into 
Europe, conſiſting partly of cuiraſſiers, and partly of 
bdbowmen, who, even when they were flying on org 
| ack, 


* Ts, ut plerique quos opes re- raſque inani ſonitu verborum cod 
alunt yaniloguus, maria ter» pleverat. Liv. 


They had recourſe elſewhere, and endeavoured to. 
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back, turned about, and diſcharged their arrows with 
ſureſt aim. To this cavalry, which, according' to 
him, were alone ſuperior to the united forces of Eu- 
rope, he added a more numerous infantry z the Dahæ, 
the Medes, the Elymæans, the Cadduſians, and 
many other terrible unknown nations. With regard 
to the fleet, he affirmed it would be ſo large, that no 
harbour of Greece could contain it ; the right wing 
to be compoſed of Tyrians and Sidonians; the left of 
Aradians and the Sidetes of Pamphilia; nations, who 
were allowed univerſally to be the beſt and moſt expe- 
rienced mariners in the world: that it would be to no 
purpoſe to enumerate the immenſe ſums which An- 
tiochus was bringing with him , every one knowing, 
that the kingdoms of Aſia had always abounded in 
gold : That they were to judge, in proportion, of the 
reſt of the military preparations : that in conſequence 
the Romans would not now have to do with a Philip 
or an Hannibal; the latter being only a citizen of 
Carthage, and the former confined within the narrow 
limits of Macedonia; but with a prince who was ſo- 
vereign of all Aſia and part of Europe: that never- 
theleſs,, though he was come from the moſt remote 
parts of the Eaſt, purely to reſtore the liberty of 
Greece, he did not require any article from the 
Achzans, that ſhould interfere with the fidelity they 
might imagine they owed the Romans, their firit - 
iriends. and allies: that he did not deſire them to 
unite their arms with his againſt the people in queſ- 
tion, but only to ſtand neuter, and not declare for 
either party. | | | 
Archidamus, the Etolian ambaſſador, ſpoke to the 
ſame effect; adding, that the ſafeſt and wiſeſt courſe 
the Achæans could take, would be, to remain ſpecta- 


tors of the war, and to wait in peace for the event, 


without ſharing in it, or incurring any hazard, Then 
growing warmer as he went on, he threw out invec- 
tives and reproaches againſt the Romans in general, 

and 
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againſt Quintius in particular, He called them an 
ungrateful people, who had forgot what they owed 
to the bravery of the Atolians; not only the victory 
they had gained over Philip, bur their general's life, 
and the ſafety of their army, For what, continued 
he, did Quintius do in this battle, worthy a great 
captain ? He declared, that he himſelf had obſerved 
him during the engagement wholly employed in con- 
ſulting the auſpices, in ſacrificing victims, and offer- 
ing up vows, like an augur or a prieſt, whilſt himſelf 
was expoling his perſon and life to the enemy's darts, 
for his defence and preſervation. 

To this Quintius anſwered, that it was plain which 
party Archidamus had ſtudied to pleaſe by this ſpeech ; 
that knowing the Achæans were perfectly acquainted 
with the diſpoſition and character of the Ætolians, 
whoſe courage conſiſted ſolely in words, not in actions, 

Ahe had not endeavoured to gain their eſteem; but had 
ſtudied to ingratiate himſelf with the king's ambaſſa- 
dors, and, by their means, with the king himſelf : 
that if the world had not known till now, what it 
was that formed the alliance between Antiochus and 
the Atolians, the ſpeeches made by the ambaſſadors 
ſhowed it vihbly enough: that on both ſides, nothing 
but boaſting and falſehood had been employed. That 
vaunting of troops they had not, they ſeduced and 
blew up the vanity of each other by falſe promiſes and 
vain hopes; the/Etolians aſſerting boldly on one fide, 

as you have juſt now heard) that they had defeated 
hilip, and preſerved the Romans; and that all the 
Cities of Grece were ready to declare for Ætolia; and 
the king, on the other fide, affirming, that he was go- 
ing to being into the field innumerable bodies of horſe 
and foot, and to cover the fea with his fleets. This, 
« ſays he, puts me in mind of an entertainment given 
« mein Chalcis, by a friend of mine, a very worthy 
„% man, who treats his gueſts in the beſt manner. 
+ Surpriſed at the prodigious quantity and ag of 
.N * 66 | es” 
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« diſhes that were ſerved up, we aſked him how it 
« was poſſible for him, in the month of June, to get 
« together ſo great a quantity of game, My friend, 
« who was not vain-glorious like theſe people, only 
„fell a laughing, and owned fincerely, that what 
« we took for veniſon, was nothing but ſwine's 
« fleſh, ſeaſoned ſeveral ways, and cooked up with 
% different ſauces, The ſame thing may be {aid of 
„the king's troops which have been fo highly ex- 
« tolled, avd whoſe number has been vainly multi- 
„e plicd in mighty names, For theſe Dahæ, Medes, 
« Cadduſians, and Elymæans, are all but one nation, 
* and a nation of ſlaves rather than ſoldiers. Why 
« may not I, Achæans, repreſent to you all the 
* motions and expeditions of this great king, who 
one moment hurries to the aſſembly of the Ætolians, 
there to beg for proviſions and money; and the 
6 next goes in perſon to the very gates of Chalcis, 
from which he is obliged to retire with ignominy. 
« Antiochus has very injudiciouſly given credit to 
e the Ætolians; and they, with as little judgement, 
have believed Antiochus. This ought to teach 
« you not to ſuffer yourſelves to be impoſed upon, 
but to rely upon the faith of the Romans, which 
«© you have ſo often experienced, I am ſurpriſed 
e they can venture to tell you, that it will be ſafeſt 
&« for you to ſtand neuter, and to remain only ſpec- 
6 tators of the war. That would, indeed, be a ſure 
method; I mean, to become the prey of the vie- 
* a 

The Achæans were neither long, nor divided in 
their deliberations, and the reſult was, that they 
thould declare war againſt Antiochus and the to- 
lians. Immediately, at the requeſt of Quintius, they 
ſent five hundred men to the aid of Chalcis, and the 
like number to Athens. | 

Antiochus received no greater ſatisfaction from the 
Bceotians, who anſwered, that they would n 
Wnat 
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what was to be done, when that prince ſhould come 
into Bœotia. | 

In the mean time Antiochus made a new attempt, 
and advanced to Chalcis with a much greater body of 
froops than before, And now the faction againſt the 
Romans prevailed, and the city opened its gates to 
him. The reſt of the cities ſoon following their ex. 
ample, he made himſelf maſter of all Eubœma. He 
fancied he had made a great acquiſition, in having 
reduced ſo conſiderable an iſland in his firſt campaign, 
But can that be called a conqueſt, where there are no 
enemies to make oppoſition ? | 

(b) But terrible ones were making ' preparations 
againſt that prince. The Romans, after conſulting 
the will of the gods by omens and auſpices, pro- 
claimed war againſt Antiochus and his, adherents, 
Proceſſions were appointed during two days, to im- 
plore the aid and protection of the gods. They 
made a vow to ſolemnize the great games for ten 
days, in caſe they ſhould be ſucceſsful in the war, 
and to make offerings in all the temples of the gods. 
What a reproach would ſo religious, though blind a 
Paganiſm, reflect on Chriſtian generals, who ſhould 
be aſhamed of piety and religion |! 
At the ſame time they omitted no human means to 
their ſucceſs. The ſenators and inferior magiſtrates 


| were forbidden to remove to any diſtance from Rome, 


from which they could not return the ſame day; and 
five ſenators wete not allowed to be abſent from it at 
the ſame time, The love of their country took place 
of every thing. Acilius the conſul; to whom Greece 
had fallen by lot, ordered his troops to rendezvous at 
Brunduſium on the fifteenth of May; and ſet out 
from Rome himſelf ſome days before, 

About the ſame time, ambaſſadors from Ptolemy, 


Philip, the Carthaginians, and Maſiniſſa, 605 
there, 


(4) A. M. 3813. Ant. ]. C. 137. Liv. I. xvi, n. 115. Appiaty in 
Syriac. p. 93-96. 
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there, to offer the Romans money, corn, men, and 
ſhips. The ſenate ſaid, that the people of Rome 
thanked them, but would accept of nothing except 
the corn, and that upon condition of paying for 
it, They only deſired Philip to aſſiſt the conſul. 

In the mean time Antiochus, after having ſollicited 
many cities, either by his envoys or in, perſon, to 
enter into an alliance with him, went to Demetrias, 
and there held a council of war with the chief com- 
manders of his army, on the operations of the cam- 
paign that was going to open. Hannibal, who was 
now reſtored to favour, was preſent at it, and his 
opinion was firſt aſked. He began, by inſiſting on 
the neceſſity there was to uſe the utmoſt endeavours 
to engage Philip in Antiochus's intereſt : which, he 
laid, was ſo important a ſtep, that if he ſucceeded, they 
might aſſure themſelves of the ſucceſs of the war. And 
* indeed (ſays he) as Philip ſuſtained ſo long the whole 
* weight of the Roman power, what may not be expect- 
« ed from a war in which the two greateſt kings of 
„Europe and Aſia will unite their forces; eſpecially 
* as the Romans will have thoſe againſt them in it, 
* who gave them the ſuperiority before ; I mean 
„the Ætolians and Athamanians, to whom only, as 
is well known, they were indebted for victory ? 
Now, who can doubt but Philip may eaſily be 
* brought over from the Roman intereſt, if what 
* Thoas ſo often repeated to the king, in order to 
* induce him to croſs into Greece, be true, that this 
prince, highly incenſed to ſee himſelf reduced to a 
** ſhameful ſervitude under the name of peace, 
„ waited only an opportunity to declare himſelf? 
And could he ever Lope one more favourable than 
* that which now offers itſelf ?” If Philip ſhould 
efuſe to join Antiochus, Hannibal adviſed him 
to ſend his ſon Seleucus at the head of the army 
he had in Thtace, to lay waſte the frontiers of Ma- 
cedonia, and by that means to render Philip incapa- 
ble of aſſiſting the Romans, = 

CE. 
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He inſiſted on a ſtill more important point, and 
aſſerted, as he had always done, that it would he 
impoſſible to reduce the Romans, except in Italy; 
which had been his reaſon for always adviſing Antio. 


chus to begin the war there, That ſince another 
courſe had been taken, and the king was at that time 
in Greece ; it was his opinion, in the preſent ſtate of 
affairs, that the king ought to ſend immediately for 
all his troops out of Aſia; and not rely on the to. 
lians, or his other allies of Greece, who poſſibly 
might fail him on a ſudden. That the inſtant thoſe 
forces ſhould arrive, it was proper to march towards 
thoſe coaſts of Greece, oppoſite to Italy, and order 
his fleet to ſet ſail thither alſo. That he ſhould em- 
ploy half of it to alarm and ravage the coaſts of Italy; 
and keep the other half in ſome neighbouring harbour, 
in order to ſeem upon the point of crofling into Italy; 
and actually to do fo, in caſe a favourable opportunity 
ſhould preſent itſelf, By this means, ſaid he, the 
Romans will be kept at home, from the neceſſity of 
defending their own coaſts; and, at the ſame time, 
it will be the beſt method for carrying the war into 
Italy, the only place (in his opinion) where the 
Romans could be conquered. “ Theſe (concluded 
« Hannibal) are my thoughts; and if I am not ſo 
« well qualified for preſiding in another war, | 
« ought at leaſt to have learned, by my good and il 
5 ſucceſſes, how to act in the field againſt the 
«© Romans. My zeal and fidelity may be depended 
% upon. As to the reſt, I beſeech the gods to 
& proſper all your undertakings, whatſoever they 
«© may be.“ 


The council could not then but approve of wht 


A 


Hannibal had ſaid, and indeed it was the only good 


advice that eould be given Antiochus in the preſent 
poſture of his affairs. However, he complied only 
with the article which related to the troops of Alia; 
he immediately ſending orders . to e 
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admiral, to bring them over into Greece, With 
regard to all the reſt of Hannibal's plan, his courtiers 
and flatterers diverted him from putting it in exe- 
cution, by 3 he could not fail of 
being victorious. They obſerved further, that ſhould 
he follow Hannibal's plan, all the honour would be 
aſcribed to Hannibal, becauſe he had formed it; that 
the king ought to have all the glory of the war, and 
for that reaſon it was neceſſary for him to draw up 
another plan, without regarding that of the Cartha- 
ginian. In this manner are the beſt counſels loſt, and 
the moſt powerful empires ruined. 

The king, having joined the troops of the allies to 
his own, takes ſeveral cities of Theſſaly; he is how=- 
ever obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Laziffs, ebius the 
Roman pretor having ſent it a ſpeedy aid, after which 
he retired to Demetrias. | 

From thence he went to Chalcis, where he fell 
diſtractedly in love with the man's daughter at whoſe 
houſe he lodged. Though he was upwards of fifty, 
he was ſo paſſionately fond of that girl, who was not 
twenty, that he reſolved to marry her. Forgetting 
the two enterpriſes he had formed, the war againſt 
the Romans, and the deliverance of Greece, he ſpent 
the reſt of the winter in feaſts and diverſions, on the 
occaſion of his nuptials. This taſte for pleaſure ſoon 
communicated itſelf from the king to the whole 
court, and occaſioned an univerſal neglect of military 
diſcipline, 

He did not wake out of the lethargy into which 
this effeminate life had thrown him, till news was 
brought, that Acilius the conſul was advancing to- 
wards him in Theſſaly with the utmoſt diligence, 
Immediately the king ſet out; and finding at the 
place appointed for the rendezvous but a very ſmall 
number of the confederate troops, whoſe officers told 
him, that it was impoſſible for them, though they had 
uled their utmoſt endeavours to bring more forces 
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into the field; the king then found, but too late, 
how much he had been impoſed upon by the great 
promiſes of I hoas; and the truth of Hannibal' 
words, that it would not be ſafe for him to rely on 
the troops of ſuch allies. All he could do at that 
time was, to ſeiſe the paſs of Thermopylæ, and to 
ſend to the Ætolians for a re-inforcement, Either 
the inclemency. of the weather, or contrary winds, 
nad prevented the arrival of the Aſiatick forces, which 


Polyxenides was bringing, and the king had only 


thoſe troops he had brought the year before, which 
ſcarce exceeded ten thouſand men. 

(c) Antiochus imagined he had provided ſufficiently 
for his ſecurity againſt the Romans, who were ad- 
vancing againſt him, by having ſeiſed the paſs of 
T hermopylz, and ſtrengthening the natural fortih- 
cations with intrenchments and walls. The conſul 
came forward, determined to attack him. Moſt of 
his officers and ſoldiers had been employed in the war 
againft Philip. Theſe he animated, by putting them 
in mind of the famous victory they had gained over 
that king, who was a much braver prince, and inf 
nitely more practiſed in military affairs than Antio- 
chus; who being newly married, and enervated by 
pleaſures and voluptuouſneſs, vainly fancied that 
war was to be carried on in the ſame manner as nup- 
tials are ſolemnized. Acilius had diſpatched Cato 


his lieutenant, with a large detachment in queſt of 


ſome by path that led to the hill above the enemy, 
Cato, after inexpreſſible fatigues, went over the 
mountains through the ſame path where Xerxes, and 
Brennus afterwards, opened themſelves a pallage; 
when falling ſuddenly on ſome ſoldiers, whom he 
met there, he ſoon put them to flight, Immediately 
he orders the trumpets to ſound, and advances at the 


head of his detachment ſword in hand, and with 2 
outs 


(c) L. 1. v. u. 1621. Flut. in Canton, P. 343) 344 Apr 
in Sy r. P. 96—98. 
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ſhouts. A body of fix hundred Ztolians, who 


lat | 
4 guarded ſome of the eminences, ſeeing him come 


great | 1 
bal's down the mountains, take to their heels, and retire 
y on towards their army, where they ſpread univerſal 
that Wl terrour. At the ſame inſtant the conſul attack's An- 


d to WM tiochus's intrenchments with all his troops, and 
ither forces them. The king, having his teeth ſhattered 
inds, by a ſtone, was in ſuch exceinve pain, that he was 
zhich forced to leave the field. After his retreat, no part 
only of his army dared to ſtand their ground, or wait the 
hich coming up of the Romans. They were now univer- 
ſally routed in a place, where there was almoſt no 
ently N outlets to eſcape through; for on one fide they were 
ad- ſtopped by deep fens, and on the other by craggy 
's of rocks; ſo that there was no getting off either on the 
ri. WY right or left. The ſoldiers, however, crowding 
onſul and puſhing forward, to avoid the enemy's ſwords, 
ſt of Wl threw one another into the moraſſes and down the 
- war precipices, in which manner a great number of them 
them Wl periſhed. 4 
over After the battle was over, the conſul embraced 
inf- Cato a long time in his arms, who was ſtill hot and 
ntio- out of breath; and cried out aloud, in the tranſports 


d by of his joy, that neither himſelf nor the Romans could 
that erer reward his ſervices as they deſerved. Cato, 
nup- who was now lieutenant-general under Acilius, had 
Cato been conſul, and had commanded the armies in Spain: 


eſt of but he did not think that the accepting of a ſubaltern 


emy. employment for the ſervice of his country, was any 

r the diigrace to him; and this was a frequent practice 
, and among the Romans. In the mean time the victorious 
lage; Namy continued the purſuit, and cut to pieces all 
m he Antiochus's forces, five hundred excepted, with 
;ately whom he eſcaped to Chalcis. 

at the Acilius ſent Cato to Rome, with the news of this 


vidory, and related in his letters, how greatly his 
lieutenant had contributed to it. It is noble, in a 
general, to do juſtice in this manner to virtue, and 
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not to harbour any thing ſo mean as jealouſy o 


another's merit. The arrival of Cato at Rome, {114 1 
the citizens with a joy ſo much the greater, as they the 
had very much doubted the ſucceſs of the war again _ng 
ſo powerful and renowned a prince. Orders wer that 
thereupon given for -publick prayers and ſacrifices tg cou 
be offered up to the gods, by way of thankſgiving, for. 
for three days together. 3 A0 
The reader has doubtleſs often admired, to ſee the the 
heathens ſo very careful in beginning and ending al to h 
their wars with ſolemn acts of religion; endeavourinil grar 
in the firſt place, by vows and ſacrifices to acquire he f 
the favour of thoſe whom oy honoured as gods; an he b 
afterwards returning-them publick and ſolemn thank was 
for the ſucceſs of their arms, This was a doublWil mak 
teſtimony they paid to an important and capital truth, havi, 
the tradition of which (of the ſame antiquity wil 0:he 
the world) has been preſerved by all nations; th at th 
there is a ſupreme being and a providence, whic with 
preſideg/over all human events. This laude imm. 
cuſtom is obſerved regularly among us: and it is on beat 
among Chriſtians, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, that i Nwith 
may be called a religious cuſtom. I only with th; they 
one practice were added to it, which certain]y co an in 
reſponds with the intention of ſuperiors as well ecck again 
ſiaſtical as political; I mean, that prayers we manr 
offered up at the ſame time for thoſe brave office inter 
and ſoldiers, who have ſhed their blood in the deten It 
of their country. Yo 5 | near 
The victory gained over Antiochus was follomceſſar 
by the ſurrender of all the cities and fortreſſes wh interr 
that prince had taken, and eſpecially of Chalcis WY new - 
of all Eubcea, The * conſul, after his victory, dl every 
covered ſuch a moderation in every thing, as refer next 
| greater honour on him than the victory itſelf, = p 
; and pt 
Tho them 


* Multo modeſtia poſt victoriam, quam 3 pſa victoria, Lauda 
Liv. ö 2 : : 


Vol,“ 
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{4) Though the ÆEtolians, by their injurious and 
inſolent conduct, had rendered themſelves unworthy of 
the ileaſt regard, Acilius however endeavoured to 
bring them over by gentle methods. He repreſented, 
that experience ought to teach them, how little they 
could depend on Antiochus : that it was not too late 
for them to have recourſe to the clemency of the 
Romans: that to give an unexceptionable proof of 
the ſincerity of theirrepentance, they ſhould ſurrender 
to him Heraclea, their capital city. Theſe remon- 
ſtrances being all to no purpoſe, he ſaw plainly that 
he ſhould be obliged to employ force, and accordingly 
he befieged that place-with all his troops. Heraclea 
was a very ſtrong city, of great extent, and able to 


Mo 
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doubeß make a long and vigorous defence, The conſul 
trutb having employed the baliſtæ, catapult, and all the 
y vil other machines of war, attacked the city in four places 
; th at the ſame time. The beſieged deſended themſelves 
which with inexpreſſible courage, or rather fury. They 
audabq immediately repaired ſuch parts of the wall as were 
is on beat down. In their frequent allies, they charged 
that wich a violence it was ſcarce poſſible to ſupport, for 
iſh wa they fought in the higheſt deſpair. They burned in 
ily can ioſtant the greateſt part of the machines employed 
1] ecceſ avainft them. The attack was continued in this 
rs ve manner for four and twenty days, without the leaſt 


_ office 


Wh intermiſſion either day or night. 
e defet 


It was plain, that as the garriſon did not conſiſt of 
near ſo many forces as the Roman army, it muſt ne- 


follo ceflarily be greatly weakened by ſuch violent and un- 
es wi interrupted. aſſaults. And now the conſul formed a 
1a1cis new plan. He diſcontinued the attack at twelve 
ory, "ll every night, and did not renew it till about nine the 


s ref next morning. The Ætolians, not doubtiug but 
this proceeded from the over · fatigue of the beliegers, 
and perſuaded that they were as much exhauſted as 


themſelves, they took advantage of the repoſe allowed 


4 4) Liv. I. xxxvi. n. 22—26, 
Vor, VIII. * 3 „tem, 
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them, and retired at the ſame time with the Romans. 
They continued this practice for ſome time: But the 
conſul having drawn off his troops at midnight ay 
uſual, at three that morning he aſſaulted the city in 
three places only; placing at a fourth, a body of 
troops, who were commanded not to move, till a 
ſignal ſhould be given. Such ZEtolians as were aſleep 
being very drowſy and heavy from fatigue, were 
waked with the utmoſt difficulty; and thoſe who roſe 
from their flumbetrs, ran up and. down at random 
wherever the noiſe called them. At day break, the 
ſignat being given by the conſul, the aſſault was made 
in that part of the city which had not yet been attack» 
ed; and from whence the beſieged, on that account 
had drawn off their people. The city was taken in 
an inſtant, and the Ætolians fled with the utmoſt 
precipitation into the citadel, The general ſuffered 
the city to be plundered, not ſo much from a ſpirit 
of hatred and revenge, as to reward the ſoldiers, who, 
till now, had not been allowed to plunder any of the 
cities they had taken. As the citade] was in want of pro- 
viſions it could not hold out long; and accordingly, at 
the firſt aſſault, the garriſon ſurrendered. Among the 
priſoners was Damocritus, a perſon of the | harm; 
diſtinction among the Ætolians, who in the begin- 
ning of the war had anſwered Quintius, T hat he would 
bring him the decree to Italy, by which he had juſt before 
talled in Antiochus. | 

At the ſame Time Philip was beſieging “ Lamia, 
which was but ſeven miles from Heraclea. It did 
not hold out long after the latter was taken. 

Some days before this, the ZEtolians had deputed 
ambaſſadors, with Thoas at their head, to Antiochus. 
The king promifed them a ſpeedy ſuccour ; gave them 
immedlately a conſiderable ſum of money, and kept 
Thoas, who ſtaid very willingly with him, to haſten 
the execution of his promiſes, 


* Beth Lamia"axd Heraclea were in Phihiotis, f 
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Te) The Etolians, who were exceedingly diſcou- 
raged by the taking of Heraclea, confidered how they 


might beſt put an end to a war, which had already 


been attended with very unhappy effects, and might 
have much'worſe. But the populace not approving 
the conditions of peace which were preſcribed, the 
nezociation came to nothing. 


In the mean time, the conſul laid füege to Nau- 


pactus, in which the ZEtolians had ſhut themſelves 
up with all their forces. The ſiege had already been 
carried on two months, when Quintius, who during 
this time had been employed in Greece, in other 
matters, came thither and joined the conſul. The 
deſtruction of that city would involve almoſt the 
whole people in the ſame fate. The uſage which 
Quintius had met with from the Etolians, had given 
him the greateſt' reaſon to be diſſatisfied with them. 
However, he was moved to compaſſion,” when he {ſaw 
them on the brink of deſtruction; and therefore he 
advanced ſo near the walls, as to be known by the 
delieged, The city was reduced to the laſt ex- 


tremities. A rumour being ſpread that Quintius was 


approaching, immediately the citizens ran from all 
quarters to the walls. Thoſe 'unfortinate' people 
ſtretching forth their hands towards Quintius, and 
calling him by his name, all burſt into tears, and 
implored, is aſſiſtance with the moſt mournful cries; 
Quintius, moved with their condition even to ſhed- 
ding of tears, expreſſed by his peſture that he could 
do nothing for them, and returned to the conſul. 
In their converſation he repreſented, that as he had 
overcome Antiochus, it was but loſt time to continue 
the ſiege of thoſe two cities, and that the year of his 
command was near expiring. Acilius agreed with 
him; but being aſhamed to raiſe the ſiege, be left 
Quintius at liberty to act as he pleaſed. The latter 
advancing near the walls a ſecond time, the mourn- 
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ful cries were again heard, and the citizens beſought 
him to take compaſſion of them, Quintius, by a 
ſign with his hand, bid them ſend deputies to him: 
when immediately Pheneas and the principal citizens 
came out, and threw themſelves at his feet. Seeing 
them in that humble poſture; © Your calamit 
& (ſays he) baniſhes from my mind all thoughts of 
<« reſentment and revenge. You now find that all 
« things have happened as I foretold you they would; 
« and you have not the conſolation of being able to 
cc ſay, that none of theſe misfortunes were owing 
« to yourſelves. But deſtined, as I am, by Providence 
<. to preſerve Greece, your ingratitude ſhall not can- 
de cel my inclination to do good. Depute therefore 
ce ſome perſons to the conſul, and beg a truce for as 
4 much time as may ſuffice for ſending ambaſſadors 
6 to Rome, in order to make your ſubmiſſions to the 
« ſenate, I will be your mediator and advocate with 
« the conſul.” They followed Quintius's advice in 
every thing. The conſul granted them a truce, 
broke up the ſiege, and marched back his army to 
Phocis. R | 
King Philip ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to con- 
gratulate the Romans on the happy ſucceſs of this 
campaign, and to offer preſents and ſacrifices to the . 
gods in the Capitol. They were received there with 
the higheſt marks of diſtinction; and the Romans 
ave-up to them Demetrius, the ſon of Philip, who | 
Bad been an hoſtage in their city. Thus ended the 
war which the Romans carried on againſt Antiochys 


in Greece, 
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1: Szcr. VII. PoLyYxENIDes,' admiral of ANTIOCHUS'S 
ns fleet, ts defeated by Livius. L. Scirio, the new 
ng conſul, is appointed to carry on the war againſt AN- 
ity TIOCHUS. SCIPIO AFRICANUS, His brother, ſerves 
of under him. The Rhodians defeat HANNIBAL in a ſea- 
all fight. The conſul marches againſt ANTioCHus, and 
d; croſſes into Aſia, He gains a ſig nal victory over him 
to near Magneſia. The king obtains a peace; and 
ing gives up, 3 a treaty, all Aſia on this fide mount 
nce Taurus. iſpute between EUMENES and the Rho- 
an- dians, in preſence of the Roman ſenate, relating to 
fore the Grecian cities of Aſia. 


Jors (f) „ e e the affairs I have juſt related 


the paſſed in Greece, Antiochus lived eaſy 
vith and undiſturbed in Epheſus: relying on the aſſurances 
e in of his flatterers and courtiers, that he had no reaſon 
uce, to be under a apprehenſions from the Romans, who 
y to (they declared) did not intend to croſs into Aſia. 


Hannibal was the _ perſon capable of rouſing him 


con- from this lethargy. He told the king plainly, that 
this inſtead of entertaining vain hopes, and ſuffering him- 
the ſelf to be lulled aſleep by irrational and improbable 
with diſcourſe, he might be affured, that he would ſoon 
mans be forced to fight the Romans. both by ſea and land, 
who in Aſia, and for Aſia; that he muſt reſolve, either to 


renounce the empire of it, or to defend it ſword in 
hand, againſt enemies who aſpired at no leſs than the 
conqueſt of the whole world. 
The king then became ſenſible of the great danger 
he was in, and immediately ſent orders to haſten the 
march of the eaſtern troops which were not yet ar- 
rived. He alſo fitted out a fleet, embarked and ſailed 
to the Cherſoneſus. He there fortified Lyſimachia, 
Seſtus, Abydos, and other cities in that neighbour- 
d, to prevent the Romans from croſſing into Aſia 

| M 3 by 
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by the Helleſpont; and this being done, he returned 
to Epheſus. 84 1 8 
Here it was reſolved, in a great council, to venture 
a naval engagement. Polyxenides, admiral of the 
fleet, was ordered to.go in ſearch of C. Livius, who 
commanded that of the Romans, which was juſt 
before arrived in the Ægean ſea, and to attack it, 
They met near mount Corychus in Ionia, The 
battle was fought with great bravery on both ſides; 
but at laſt Polyxenides was beat, and obliged to fly, 
Ten of his ſhips were ſunk, thirteen. taken, and he 
eſcaped with the reſt to Epheſus. The Romans ſailed into 
the harbour of Canna, in /Ftolia, drew their ſhips aſhore, 
and fortified, wi h a good intrenchment and rampart, 
the place where they laid them up for the whole winter, 
(g) Antiochus, at the time this bappe ned, was in 
 Magnefia, aſſembling his land- forces. News being 
brought that his fleet was defeated, he marched to- 
wards the coaſt; and refolved to equip another: fo 
powerful, as might be able to preſerve the empire of 
thoſe ſeas. For this purpoſe, he refitted ſuch ſhips as 
had been brought off, re- inforced them with new 
ones, and ſent Hannibal into Syria, to fetch thoſe of 
Syria and Phœnicia. He alſo gave part of the army 
to Seleucus his ſon, whom he ſent into AEtolia, to 
watch the Roman fleet, and awe all the country round; 
and marched. in perſon with; the reſt into. winter 
quarters in Phrygia. 2 54 un 
() During theſe tranſactions, the Ætolian ambaſ- 
ſadors arrived at Rome, where they preſſed to be ad- 
mitted: to audience, becauſe the truce was near ex- 
piring. Quintius, who was returned from Greect, 
employed all his credit in their favour. But he found 
the ſenate very much exaſperated againſt the /Etolians, 
They were conſidered, not as common enemies, but 
as a people, ſo very untractable, that it would be t 


no purpoſe to conclude an alliance with them. After 
| ſeyeral 
(g) Liv. k xxxxii- u. 8. Appian, In Syriac. p. 10. 

| (4) Liv. I. XXVii. n. 1. X 
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feveral days debate, in which they were neither al- 
lowed nor refuſed peace, two propoſals were made to 
them, and left to their option : theſe were, either to 
ſubmit entirely to the will of the ſenate; or to pay a 
thouſand * talents, and to acknowledge all thoſe for 
their friends or enemies, whom the Komans ſhould 
conſider as ſuch. As the Atolians deſired to know 
particularly how far they were to ſubmit to the wil 
of the ſenate, no expreſs anſwer was made them, 
They therefore withdrew, without obtaining any 
thing, and were ordered to cave Rome that very day, 
and Italy in a fortnight, 

(i) The. next year the Romans gave the command 
of the land- armies, which Acilius had before, to L. 
Cornelius Scipio, the new conſul, under whom 
Scipio Africanus, his brother, had offercd to ſerve as 
lieutenant, | The ſenate and people of Rome were very 
deſirous of trying, which of the two, deipio or 
Hannibal, the conqueror or the conquered, would be 
of the greateſt ſervice to the army in which he ſhould 
fight. The command of the fleet, which Livius had 
before, was given to L. Amilius Rhegillus. 

The conſul being arrived in /Etolia, did not trifle 
away his time in beſieging one town after another; 
but, wholly attentive to his principal view, after 
granting the /Etolians a fix-month's truce, in order 
that they might have full time for ſending a ſecond 
embaſſy to Rome, he reſolved to march his arm 
through Theſſaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, and from 
thence to croſs over into Aſia. However, he thought 
it adviſeable previouſly to inform himſelf how Philip 
might ſtand affected. This prince gave the arm 
ſuch a reception as might be expected from the hed 
faithful and moſt zealous ally. At his arrival, as 
well as departure, he furniſhed it all neceſſary refreſh- 
ments and ſupplies, with a truly royal munificence. 

4 in 

(i) A. M. 3814. Ant. J. C. 190. Liv. I. zxxvii. n. 17. Appian, in 
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In the entertainments * he made for the conſul, hi 
brother, and the chief officers of the Romans, he 
ditcovered an eaſy, graceful air; and ſuch a polite- 
neis, as was very pleaſing to Scipio Africanus. Fer 
this great man, who excelled in every thing, was not 
an enemy to a certain elegance of manners and noble 
genciolity, provided they did not degenerate into 
luxury, 
I be praiſe which Livy gives Scipio in this place, 
is alſo very honourable to Philip. He had at that 
time for his gueſts, the moſt illuſtrious perſonages in 
the world, a Roman conſul, and at the ſame time 
general of the 2rmies of that republick; and not on! 
him, but Scipio Africanus, that conſul's brother, 
Frofuſion is ordinary, and in ſome meaſure pardon- 
able on theſe occalions; and yet nothing of that kind 
appeared in the reception which Philip gave to his 
gueſts, He regaled them in ſucha manner as became 
a great prince; and with a magnificence that ſuited 
their dignity and his own, but at the ſame time was 
far from diſcovering the leaſt pomp or oſtentation, 
and was infinitely improved by the engaging carriage 
of the maſter of the feaſt; and by the care he took to 
ſet before his gueſts with taſte and decorum whatever 
might be moſt agreeable to them. Multa in eo dexic- 
ritas & humanitas viſa, Fheſe perſonal qualities, in 
the ſenſe of Scipio, did Philip greater honour, and 
gave his gueſts a more advantageous idea of him, 
than the molt ſumptuous profuſions could have done, 
This excellent taſte on both ſides, ſo uncommon in 
princes and great men, is a fine model for perfons of 
their high rank. | 

"The conſul and his brother, in return for the noble 
and generous reception which Philip had given the 
army, remitted him, in the name of the Roman 
people, who had inveſted them with full powers for that 
. Purpoſe, the remainder of the ſum he was to pay — 

ilip 

Multa in eo & dexteritas & rum, ficut ad cxtera egrezium, 


humanitas viſa, quæ commenda- ita a comitate, que ſtne luxuma 
bilia apud Africanum erant; vi- effety non averſum £iv, 
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Philip ſeemed to make it his duty, as well as plea- 
ſure to accompany the Roman army; and to ſupply 
it with neceſſaries of every kind, not only in Mace- 
donia but as far as Thrace, His experience taught 
him, how much the Roman forces were ſuperior to 
his own ; and his inability to ſhake off the yoke of 
obedience and ſubmiſſion, always grating to kings, 
obliged him to cultivate the good opinion of a people 
on whom his future fate depended ; and it was wiſe in 
him to do that with a good grace, which he would 
otherwiſe in ſome meaſure have been obliged to do. 
For in reality, it was ſcarce poſſible for him not to 
retain a very ſtrong reſentment againſt the Romans 
for the condition to which they had reduced him; for 
kings are never able to accuſtom themfelves to depend 
on and ſubmit to others. £99 

(In the mean time the Roman fleet advanced 
towards Thrace, to favour the paſſage of the conſul's 
troops into Aſia. | Polyxenides, Antiochus's admiral, 
who was al Roman exile, by a ſtratagem, defeated 
Pauliſtratusy who commanded the Khodian fleet, 
appointed to ſuccour the Romans. He attacked him 
dy ſurpriſe in the harbour of Samos, and burnt or 
ſunk nine-and-twenty of his ſhips; and Pauſiſtratus 
himſelf loſt his life in this engagement. The Rho- 
dians, fo far from being diſcouraged by this great 
loſs, meditated onty their revenge. Accordingly, 
with incredible diligence they ets out a more power- 
ful fleet than the former. It joined that of /Emilius, 
and both fleets failed towards Elea, to aid Eumenes, 
whom Seleucus was beſieging in his capital. This 
ſuccour arrived very ſeaſonably; Eumenes being 
juſt on the point of being reduced by tne enemy. 
Diophanes the Achæan, who had formed himſelf 
under the famous Philopœmen, obliged the enemy 
to raiſe the liege. He had entered the city with a 


thauſand . 
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thouſand foot and an hundred horſe. At the head of 
his own troops only, and in fight of the inhabitants, 
who did not dare to follow him, be performed 
actions of ſuch extraordinary bravery, as - obliged 
Scleucus at length to raiſe the ſiege, and quit the 
Fee, | | 
(/) The Rhodian fleet being afterwards detached in 
ueſt of Hannibal, who was biinging to the king 
that of Syria and Phœnicia, the Rhodians, ſingly, 
fought him on the coaſts of Pamphylia.. By the 
goodneſs of their. ſhips, and the dexterity of their ſea- 
men, they defeated that great captain, drove him into 
the port of Megiſte, near Patara; and there blocked 
him up fo cloſe, as made it impoſſible; for him to act 
for the ſervice of the king. 1 291.9 


4s 
. 


The news of this defeat came to Antiochus, much 
about the time that advice was brought, that the 
Roman conſul was advancing hy baſty marches into 
Macedonia, and was preparing ge pa ſsi the Hei leſpont 

and enter Afta, Antiachus|{. them fawathe imminent 
danger he was in, and made haſte do take all poſſible 
methods for preyenting it, 
(in) He ſent ambaſſadors t Pruſias king of Bithy- 
nia, to inform him of the. deſign Which the, Romans 
had of entering Aſia. I hey were: ordered td diſplay, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, the fatal cenſequences of that 
enterpriſe: that they were comiag with a deſign to 
deſtroy all the kingdoms in the world, and ſubjed 
them to the empire of the Romans: that after having 
ſubdued Philip and Nabis, they had reſolved to at» 
tack him: that ſhould. he have the ill- fortune to be 
overcome, the fire ſpreading, would ſoon reach Bi- 
thynia; that as to Eumenes no aid could be expected 
from him, as he had voluntarily Wen 


eh Liv. 1. ei. n. 23, 24. Appian. in Syr. p. 100. Cor. Nep. 
in Hannib. C, viii. . ; (m) . I. XXXVIIi. . 25—30, A ppiaDs 
in Sr. P. 10-104. Folyb, in Axcerpt. Legal. & .. xi 
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and put on the chains of the Romans with his. own 
hands. | | 5 | 
Theſe motives - had made a great impreſſion on 
Pruſias, but the letters he received at the ſame. time 
from Scipio the conſul and his brother, contributed 
very much to remove his fears and ſuſpicions. The 
latter repreſented to him, that it was the conſtant 
practice of the Romans, to beſtow the greateſt ho- 
nours on ſuch kings as ſought their alliance; and he 
mentioned ſeveral examples of that kind, in whict he 
himſelf had been concerned He ſaid, that in Spain, 
ſeveral princes, who, before they were favoured with 
the protection of the Romans, had made a very in- 
conſiderable figure, were. ſince become great kings: 
that Maſiniſſa had not only been reſtored ta his king- 
dom, but that the. dominions of Syphax had been 
given to him, whereby he was become one of the moſt 
powerful potentates of the univerſe. That Philip 
and Nabis, though vanquiſhed by Quintius, had 
nevertheleſs been ſuffered to fit peaceably on their 
thrones: that the year before, the. tribute which 
Philip had agreed to pay, was remitted, and his ſon, 
who was an hoſtage in Rome, ſent back to him: that 
as to Nabis, he would have been on the throne at that 
time, had he not loſt his life. by the treachery of the 
Etolians. 1 J 
The arrival of Livius, who had commanded the 
fleet, and whom the Romans had ſent as their 
ambaſſador to Pruſias, fully determined him. He 
made it clear to him, which party might naturally 
expect to be victorious; and bow much ſafer it would: 
be for him to rely on the friendſhip of the Romans, 
than on that of Antiochus. KEN 3 
This king being diſappointed of the hopes he had 
entertained, of bringing over Pruſias to his intereſt, 
now meditated only how he might beſt oppoſe the 
paſſage of the Romans into Aſia, and prevent its 
being made the ſeat of os + He imagined, that oy 
. 1 | | mo 
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moſt effeftua] way to.do this, would be, to recover wher 
the empire of the ſeas, of which he had been almoſt fortif 
diſpoſſeſſed, by the loſs of the two battles re- very 
lated above; that then he might employ his fleets comn 
agarnſt whom, and in what manner he pleaſed: and forag 
that it would be impoſſible for the enemy to tranſport taken 
an army into Aſia by the Helleſpont, or by any other mans 
way, when his fleets ſhould be wholly employed to He 
prevent it. Antiochus therefore reſolved to hazard a his fc 
ſecond battle, and for that purpoſe went to Epheſus, were 
where his fleet lay. He there reviewed it, manned it pitate 
to the beſt of his power, furniſhed it abundantly with nitioi 
all things neceſſary to another engagement, and ſent very 
it once more under the command of Polyxenides, in cities 
queſt of the enemy, with orders to fight them. them, 
What determined his reſolution was, his having re- great 
ceived advice that a great part of the Rhodian fleet expre 
continued near Patara; and that king Eumenes had ſame 
ſailed with his whole fleet to the Cherſoneſus, to join that t 


the conſul. 

Polyxenides came up with Emilius and the Ro- 
mans near Myoneſus, a maritime city of Ionia, and 
attacked their fleet with as little ſucceſs as before. 
Amilius obtained a complete victory, and obliged him 
to retire to Epheſus, after having ſunk or burnt 
twenty nine of his ſhips, and taken thirteen. ; 

(A) Antiochus was ſo ſtruck with the news of this 
defeat, that he ſeemed entirely diſconcerted ; and, as 
if he had been deprived of his ſenſes, on a ſudden he 
took ſuch meaſures as were evidently contrary to his 
intereſt, In his conſternation, he ſent orders for 
drawing his forces out 'of Lyſimachia and the other 
Cities of the Helleſpont, to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the'enemy, who were marching towards 
thoſe parts, with a defign of crofling into Aſia ; where- 
as, the only means that remained to hinder this, 
would have been to leave thoſe troops in the * 

| 72 : where 


(n) Liv. I. Ai. DB, 11. Appian, in Syr. P. 104. 
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where they were, For Lyſimachia, being ſtrongly 
fortified, might have held a long ſiege, and perhaps 
very far in the winter; which would have greatly in- 
commoded the enemy, by the want of proviſions and 
forage; and during that interval, he might have 
taken meaſures for an accommodation with the Ro- 
mans. | 

He not only committed a great error, in drawing 
his forces out of thoſe places at a time when they 
were molt neceſſary in them, but did it in fo preci- 
pitate a manner, that his troops left all the ammu- 
nition and proviſions (of both which he had laid up 
very conſiderable quantities) behind them in thoſe 
cities, By this means, when the Romans entered 
them, they found ammunition and proviſions in ſuch. 
great plenty, that they ſeemed to have been prepared 
expreſsly for the uſe of their army: and, at the 
ſame time, the paſlage of the Helleſpont was to open, 
that they carried over their army without the leaſt 
oppoſition, at that very part where the enemy might 


Lo- have diſputed it with them to the greateſt advantage. 
and We have here a ſenſible image of what is ſo often 
pre. mentioned in the ſcriptures, that when God is deter- 
um mined to puniſh and deſtroy a kingdom, he deprives 
irnt either the king, his commanders, or miniſters, of 

counfel, prudence, and courage, With this he makes 
this the prophet Iſaiah threaten his people. (e) For be- 
as hold, the Lord, the Lord of hoſls doth take away from 
he "1k a9" and from Judah, the ſlay and the flaff, the 
his whole ſtay of bread, and the whole flay of water. 
for The mighty man, and the man of war, the judge, and 
ther the prophet, and the prudent, and the ancient.——The 
into captain of fifty, and the honourable man, and the coun- 
ards lor, and the cunning artificer, and the eloquent orator, 
ere- But a very remarkable circumſtance is, that our pagan 
this, hiſtorian ſays here expreſsly, and repeats it twice, 
aces that * God took away the king's judgement, and overe 
here | threw 
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threw his reaſon ; a puniſhment, ſays he, that always 
happens, when. men are upon the point of falling into ſome 
great calamity. The expreſſion is very ſtrong; God 
overthrew the king's reaſon. He took from him, that 
is, he refuſed him ſenſe, prudence, and judgement : 
He baniſhed from his mind every ſalutary thought ; 
he confuſed, and made him even averſe to all the good 
counſel that could be given him. This is what * 
David beſought God to do with regard to Ahitophel, 
Abſalom's miniſter : O Lord, I pray thee, turn the 
counſel-of Abitophel into fooliſhneſs. The word in the 
Latin verſion, is very ſtrong, iNFATUA : the import 
uf which is, how prudent ſocver his councils may be, 
make them appear fooliſh and ſtupid to Abſalom; 
and they accordingly did appear ſo. And Abſalm 
and all the men of Iſrael ſaid, the m_ of Hujhat 
the Archite is better than the counſel © itophel : Fir 
the Lord had appointed to defeat the good cbunſel of Ahits- 
phel, to the intent that the Lord might bring evil upon 
Abſalom. | 
| p) The Romans, being come into Aſia, halted 
| ſome Time at Troy, which they conſidered as the 
cradle of their origin, and as their primitive country, 
from whence they ſet out to ſettle in Italy. The 
conſul offered up ſacrifices to Minerva, who preſided 
over the citadel, Both parties were overjoyed, and 
much after the ſame' manner as fathers and children, 
who meet after a long ſeparation. The inhabitants 
of this city, ſeeing their poſterity conquerors of the 
Weſt and of Africa, and laying claim to Aſia, as 2 
kingdom that had been poſſeſſed by their anceſtors, 
8 be el | imagined 


Ob) Juſtin, I. KI. c. 8. 


: 5 Infatua, 7 p, Domine, con- off Abitepbel into leg 2 Sam, 
Alem A itop De rd bad a9. 


el. — Domini au- iv. 31. For the | 
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bito- 


ceſſion with great pomp. Scipio Africanus, who Was 


757 imagined they ſaw Troy riſe out of its aſhes in greater 
me ſplendour than ever. On the other ſide, the Romans 
rod were infinitely delighted to ſee themſelves. in the 
lat 2ncient abode of their forefathers, who had given 
t: birth to Rome; and to contemplate its temples and 
t; deities, 'which they had in common with that city, =_ 
od ) When advice was brought Antiochus that the EY 
t * Romans had paſſed the Helleſpont, he began to think 1 
el, himſ-If undone. He now would have been very 1 
the glad to deliver himſelf frum a war in which he had | [3 
the engaged raſhly, and without examining ſeriouſly all þ j 
ort its conſequences. This made him reſolve to ſend an 
be, 2zmbaſſador to the Romans, to propoſe conditions of 1 
m; peace. A religious ceremony had retarded the march i 
len of the army, it having halted for ſeveral days that 48 
bai were the feſtival, days at Rome, in which the ſacred | 
Fir ſhiclds, called Ancilia, were carried in ſolemn pro- | : 
upon one of the Salii, or prieſts of Mars, whoſe office was 3s 
to keep theſe ſhields, had not eroſſed the ſea yet; | 
alted for being one of the Salii, he. could not leave the 
the place where the feſtival wal ſolemnizing, ſo that the 
"try, army was'obliged to wajt for him, What a pity it 
The was, that perfons of ſo much religion were no better 
ſided illuminated, and directed their worſhip to ſuch im- 


and proper objects! This 2 gave the king ſome hopes; 
dren, for he. ima xs the Romans, immediately upon 
tants their nine! ih, Aſia, would have attacked him on a 
f the ſudden. ' Beſides, the noble character he had heard of 
as 1 Scipio Africanus, as his greatneſs of ſoul, his gene- 
ſors, roſity and clemency to thoſe he had conquered both in 
gined Spain and Afriea, gave him hopes that this great man, 
ä now ſatiated with glory, would not be averſe to an 


g accommodation; et Nee as he had a preſent to make 
30 him, which could not but be infinitely agreeable, 
This was his own ſon, a child, who had been taken 
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at ſea, as he was going in a boat from Chalcis te 
Oreum, according to Livy. 

Heraclides Byzantinus, who was the ſpokeſman in 
this embaſly, opened his ſpeech with ſaying, that the 
very circumſtance which had fruſtrated all the reſt of 
the negociations for peace between his maſter and the 
Romans, now made him hope ſucceſs in the preſent; 
becauſe all the difficulties which had hitherto prevent. 
ed their taking effect, were entirely removed: that 
the king, to put a ſtop to the complaints of his ſtill 
keeping poſſeſſion of any city in Europe, had aban- 
doned Een that as to Smyrna, , Lampſacus, 
and Alexandria of T roas, he was ready to give them 
up to the Romans, and any other city belonging to 
their allies, which they ſhuuld demand of him : that 
he would conſent to refund the Romans half the ex. 
pences of this war: he concluded with exhorting 
them to call to mind the uncertainty and viciſſitude 
of human things, and not lay too great a ſtreſs on 
their preſent proſperity : that . ought to reſt ſatis- 
fed with making Kurope, whoſe extent was fo im- 
menſe, tho boundaries of their empire: that if they 
were ambitious of joining ſome part of Afia to it, the 
mag would acquieſce with their deſire, provided that 
the limits of it were clearly ſettled. | 

The ambaſſador imagined that theſe. propoſals, 
which ſeemed ſo advantageous, could not be rejected; 
but the Romans judged differently, With regard to 
the expences cf the war, as the king had very unjuſtly 
been the occaſion of it, they were of opinion that he 
ought to defray the whole expence of it : they were 
not fatisfied with his evacuating the garriſons he had 
in Ionia and Ætolia; but pretended to reſtore all Aſia 
to its kberty, in the ſame manner as they had done 
Greece, which could not be effected, unleſs the 
king abandoned all Aſia on this fide mount Taurus. 
| Heraclides, not being able to obtain any thing in 
the publick audience, endeavoured, purſuant to his 
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private inſtructions, particularly to conciliate Scipio 
Africanus. 
would ſend him his ſon without ranſom. 
being very little acquainted with Scipjo's greatneſs of 
ſoul, and the character of the Romans, he promiſed 
him a large ſum of money; and aſſured him 
that he might entirely diſpoſe of all things in his 
power if he could mediate a peace for him, 
overtures, Scipio made the following anſwer: „I am 
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preſcribed harder conditions had they conquered him, 
and ſuch a peace appeared to him as fatal as the moſt 
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He began by aſſuring him, that the king 
Afterwards, 


Lo theſe 


not ſurpriſed to find you unacquainted both with 
me and the Romans, as you do not even know the 
condition of the prince who ſent you hither, If 
(as you aſſert) the uncertainty of the fate of arms 
ſhould prompt us to grant you peace upon eahey 
terms, your ſovereign ought to have kept poſſeſſion 
of Lyſimachia, in order to have ſhut us out of the 
Cherſoneſus ; or elſe he ought to have met us in 
the Helſeſpont to have diſputed our paſſage into 
Alia with us. But, by abandoning them to us, he 
put the yoke on his own neck; ſo that all he now 
has to do, is, to ſubmit to whatever conditions 
we ſhall think fit to preſcribe. Among the ſeveral 
offers he makes me, I cannot but be ſtrongly 
affected with that which relates to the giving me 
back my ſon: I hope the reſt will not have the 
power to tempt me, As a private man I can pro- 
miſe to preſerve eternally the deepeſt ſenſe of gra- 
titude, for ſo precious a gift as he offers me in my 
ſon; but as a publick one, he muſt expect nothing 
from me, Go, therefore, and tell him, in my 
name, that the beſt counſel] I can give him, is to 
lay down his arms, and not reject any articles of 
peace which may be propoſed to him. This is the 
beſt advice I could give him as a good and faithful 


friend. = 
Antiochus thought that the Romans could not have 


unfortunate 


*. 
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unfortunate war. He therefore prepared for a batile, 
as the Romans did alſo on their fide, 

The-king was encamped at Thyatira, where hear. 
ing that Scipio lay ill at Elea, he ſent his ſon to him, 
This was a remedy that operated both on the body 
and mind, and reſtored both joy and health to a ſick 
and afflicted father. After embracing him a long 
time in his arms, “ Go, (ſays he to the envoys) and 
% thank the king from me, and tell him, that at pre- 
e ſent, the only teſtimony I can give him of m 
« gratitude, is, to adviſe him not to fight, till he 
e hears of my being arrived in the camp.“ Perhaps 
Scipio thought, that a delay of ſome days would pive 
the king an opportunity of reflecting more ſeriouſly 
than he had hitherto done, and incline him to con- 
clude a ſolid peace, | 
Although the ſuperiority of Antiochus's forces, 
which were much more numerous than thoſe of the 
Romans, might- naturally induce him to venture a 
battle immediately; nevertheleſs, the wiſdom and au- 
thority of Scipio, whom he conſidered as his laſt re- 
fuge in caſe any calamitous accident ſhould befal him, 
prevailed over the former conſideration. He paſſed 
the river Phrygius (it is thought to be the Hermus) 
and poſted himſelf near Magneſia, at the foot of mount 
Sipylus, where he fortified his camp ſo ſtrongly, as 


not to fear being attacked in it. 


The conſul followed ſoon after. The armies con- 
tinued ſeveral days in fight, during which Antiochus 
did not once move out of his camp. His army con- 
ſiſted of ſeventy thouſand foot, twelve thouſand horle, 
and fifty-four elephants: That of the Romans was 
compoſed, in the whole, of but thirty thouſand men, 
and ſixteen elephants, The conſul, finding that the 
king lay ſtill, ſummoned his council, to debate on 
what was to be done, in caſe he ſhould perſiſt in te- 
fuſing to venture a battle. He repreſented, that 28 
the winter was at hand, it would be neceſſary, not- 
| 28 withſtanding 
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withſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, for the ſol- 
diers to keep the field; or, if they ſhould go into 
winter quarters, to diſcontinue the war till the year 
following» The Romans never ſhowed fo much 
contempt for an enemy as on this occaſion : they all 
cried aloud, that it would be proper to march imme- 
diately againſt the enemy; to take the advantage of 
the ardour of the troops, who were ready to force. 
the palliſades, and paſs the intrenchments, to attack 
the enemy in their camp, in caſe they would not 
quit it, There is ſome probability that the conſul 
was deſirous of anticipating the arrival of his brother, 
ſince his preſence only would have diminiſhed the 
lory of his ſucceſs. 

The next day, the conſul, after viewing. the ſitu- 
ation of the camp, advanced with his army towards 
it in order of battle. The king, fearing that a longer 
delay would: leſſen the courage of his own ſoldiers 


and animate the enemy, at laſt marched out with his 


troops, and both: ſides prepared for a deciſive battle. 

Every thing was uniform enough in the conſul's 
army, with regard to the men as well as arms. It 
conſiſted of. two. Roman. legions, of five thouſand 


four hundred men each, and two ſuch bodies of La- 
tine infantry, The Romans were poſted in the 


centre, and the Latines in the two wings, the left of 
which extended towards the river. The firſt line of 
the centre Was compoſed of * pikemen, or Haffati; 
the ſecond of Principes, and the third of Triarii: 
Theſe, properly ſpeaking, compoſed the main body. 
On the fide of the right wing, to cover and ſuſtain it, 
the conſul had poſted on the ſame line, three thouſand 
Achzan infantry and auxiliary forces of Eumenes ; 
and, in a column three thouſand horſe, eight 
bundred of which belonged to Eumenes, and 
the reſt to the Romans. He poſted at the extre- 
mity of this wing, the light-armed Trallians and 
| #55 | Cretans, 

* Theſe are the names of the three the infantry of the Roman legions 


d ferent bodies, of troops of which conſifted, 
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Cretans. Ir was not thought neceſſary to ſtrengthen 
the left wing in this manner, becauſe the rivers and 
banks, which were very ſteep, ſeemed a ſufficient 
rampart. Nevertheleſs, four ſquadrons of horſe were 
poſted there. T's guard the camp, they left two 
thouſand Macedonians and Thracians, who followed 
the army as voluntiers. "The ſixteen elephants were 
poſted behind the Triarii, by way of corps- de- re ſerve, 
and as a rear-guard. It was not thought proper to 
oppoſe them to thoſe of the enemy, not only becauſe 
the latter were greatly ſuperior in number, but be- 
cauſe the African elephants (all thoſe in the Roman 
camp being of that country) were very much inferior 
both in ſize and ſtrength to thoſe of India, and 


therefore were not able to oppoſe them. 


The king's army was more varied, on account of 
the different nations which compoſed it, and the dif- 
parity of their arms. Sixteen thouſand foot, armed 
after the Macedonian faſhion, and who compoſed the 
phalanx, formed alſo the main body. This phalanx 
was divided into ten bodies each of fifty men in front 
by thirty-two deep ; and twoelephants were poſted in 
each of the intervals which, ſeparated them. It ws 
this formed the principal ſtrength of the army. The 
ſight only. of the elephants inſpired terrour. The 
ſize, which in itſelf was very remarkable, was increaſed 
by the ornament of their heade, and their plumes of 
feathers, which were embelliſhed with gold, ſilvet, 
; vain ornaments, which invite an 
enemy by the hopes of ſpoils, and are no defence to 
an army. The elephants carried towers on thelt 
backs, in which were four fighting men, beſides tie 
leader or guide. To the right of this phalanx wa 
drawn up in a column, part of the cavalry, fiftecn 
hundred Aſiatick Gauls, three thouſand cuiraſſiers 
armed cap-a-pee, and a thouſand horſe, the flower of 
the Medes and other neighbouring nations. A body 
of ſixteen elephants were poſted next in files, A little 

| | beyond 
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beyond was the king's regiment compoled of the Ar- 
oyra{pides, ſo called, from their arms being of ſilver. 
After them twelve hundred Dahæ, all bowmen, to 
whom two thouſand five hundred Myſians were 
joined. "Then three thouſand light-armed Cretans 
and Trallians. The right wing was cloſed by four 
thouſand lingers and archers, half Cyrteans and halt 
Elymæans. The left wing was drawn up much after 
the ſame manner, except, that before part of the caval- 
ry, the chariots armed with ſcythes were poſted ; with 
the camels, mounted by Arabian bowmen, whoſe 
thin ſwofds (in order that the riders might reach down 
from the back of theſe beaſts) were ſix feet long, The 
king commanded the right; Seleucus his ſon, and 
Antipater his nephew the left; and three lieutenant 
generals the main body. | 

A thick fog riſing in the morning, the ſky grew 
ſo dark, that it was not poſſible for the king's ſoldiers 
to diſtinguiſh one another and act in concert, on 
account of their great extent, and the damp, occa- 
ſioned by this fog, ſoftened very much the bow-ſtrings 
the ſlings, and * thongs or ſtraps, which were 
uſed for throwing javelins. The Romans did not 
ſuffer near ſo much,. becauſe they ſcarce uſed any but 
beavy arms, ſwords, and javelins : and as the front 
of their army was of leſs extent, they could the eaſier 
ſee one another. | 

The chariots armed with ſcythes, which Antiochus 
had flattered himſclf would terrify the enemy, and 
tirow them into confuſion, firſt occaſioned the defeat 
of his own forces. King Eumenes, who knew both 
where their ſtrength and weakneſs Jay, oppoſed to 
them the Cretan archers, the ſlingers, and horſe who 
diſcharged javelins; commanding them to charge 
them, not in a body, but in ſmall platoons; and to 
pour on them, from every quarter, darts, ſtones, and 


The horſes, frightened at theſe ſhouts, run away 
with the chariots, fcqur the field on all ſides, and turn 


» Amenta, 


javelins; ſhouting as loud as poſſible all the while, 
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to ſtand the attack, ſo that they were broke immedi. 
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yo their own troops, as well as tht camels, 
. _ empty terrour thus removed, they fight hand to 
hand, 

But this ſoon proved the deſtruction of the king's 
army; for the troops which were poſted near tht 
chariots, having been broke and put to flight by their 
diſorder, left every part naked and defenceleſs, even 
to the very cuiraſſiers. The Roman cavalry wigo- 
rouſly charging the latter, it was not poſſible for them 
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ately, many of them being killed on the ſpot, becauſe 
the weight of their arms would not permit them to fly, 
The whole left wing was routed, which ſpread an 
alarm to the main body, formed by the phalanx, and 
threw it into diſorder. And now the Romin legions 
charged it advantageouſly ; the ſoldiers who compoſed 
the phalanx not having an opportunity to uſe theit 
long pikes, becauſe thoſe who fled had taker refuge 
amongſt them, and preyented their fighting, whilſt 
the Romans poured their javelins upon them from all 
ſides. The elephants drawn up in the intervals of the 
phalanx were of no ſervice to it. The Roman ſol- 
diers, who had been uſed to fight in the wars in 
Africa againſt thoſe animals, had learned how to 


avoid their impetuoſity, either by piercing their fides Ang 
with their javelins, or by ham-ſtringing them with be heax 
their ſwords. The firſt ranks of the phalanx were plunder 
therefore put into diſorder ;' and the Romans were . (”) 1 
upon the point of ſurrounding the tear-ranks, when IE dre 
advice was brought that their left wing was in great Wi 7 loſin, 
danger. 5 bis ar 
Antiochus, who had obſerved that the flanks o incib! 
this left wing were quite uncovered, and that only * ar 
four ſquadrons of horſe had been poſted near it, n 
ſuppoſing it to be ſulkciently defended by the river, = it 
had charged it with his auxiliazy forces ànd his heavy- os 1 


d horſe, not only in front but in flank ;* becaulf 
tkat the four ſquadrons being unable to, withſtand the 


armed 
charge 
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charge of all the enemy's cavalry, had retired towards 
the main body, and left open their ground near the 
river. The Roman cavalry e Hogan put into 
diſorder, the infantry ſoon followed it, and were 
driven as far as the camp, Marcus Amilius, a mili- 
tary tribune, had ſtaid to guard the camp. Seeing 
the Romans flying towards it, he marched out at the 
head of all his troops to meet them, and reproached 
them with their cowardice and ignominious flight. 
But this was not all, for he commanded his ſoldiers 
to ſheathe their ſwords in all they met, who refuſed to 
face about againſt the enemy. This order being given 
ſo ſeaſonably, and immediately put in execution, had 
the deſired effect. The 3 fear prevailed over 
the leſs. Thoſe who were flying, firſt halt, and 


ofed Nafterwards return to the battle. And now Amilius, 
hbir ith his body of troops, which conſiſted of two thou- 
fugs ſand brave, well-diſciplined men, oppoſes the king, 
ift ho was purſuing vigorouſly thoſe Who fled. Attalus, 
n all 


the brother of Eumenes, having quitted the right 
ving, on his receiving advice that the left was * 
eated, flew to it very ſeaſonably with two hundred 
orſe, Antiochus, being now charged on every fide, 
urned his horſe, and returned, Thus the Romans, 


des aving defeated the two wings, advance forward over 
with he heaps of flain, and as far as the King's camp, and 
wet plunder it. | 


(r) It was obſerved, that the manner in which the 
ing dtew up his phalanx' was'one of the cauſes of 
is loſing the battle. In this body the chief ſtrength 
f bis army conſiſted, and it had hitherto been thought 

vincible, It was - compoſed entirely of ' veteran, 
out, and well-diſciplined ſoldiers. To enable his 
halanx to da him grekter ſervice, he 'ought to have 


no uſe; and filled up the reſt of the front with new 
Taiſed 
(1) Appian, 3 
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ven it leſs depth, and a greater front; whereas, in 
rawing them up thirty-two deep, half of them were 
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raiſed troops, without courage and experience, why 
conſequently could not be depended on. However, 
this was the order in which Pnilip and Alexander uſed 
to draw up their phalanx. 

There fell this day, as well in the battle as in the 
purſuit and the plunder of the camp, fifty thouſand 
foot, and four thouſand horſe : fourteen hundred were 
taken priſoners, with fifteen elephants, with their 
guides. The Romans laſt but three hundred foot, 
and twenty-four horſe. Twenty-five of Eumenes' 
troops were killed. By this victory the Romans ac. 
quired all the cities of Aſia Minor, which now ſub. 
mitted voluntarily to them. | 

Antiochus withdrew to Sardis, with as many of 
his forces who had eſcaped the laughter as he could 
aſſemble. From that city he marched to Celznz in 
Phrygia, whither he heard that his ſon Seleucus had 
fled. He found him there, and both paſſed mount 
Taurus with the utmoſt diligence, in order to reach 
Syria. 

Neither Hannibal nor Scipio Africanus were in 
this battle. The former was blocked up by the Rho- 
dians in Pamphylia, with the Syrian fleet; and the 
latter lay ill in Elea. | 

(e) The inſtant Antiochus was arrived at Antioch, 
he ſent Antipater, his brother's ſon, and Xeuxis, who 
had governed Lydia and Phrygia under him, to the 
Romans, in arder to fue for peace. They found the 
conful at Sardis, with Scipio Africanus his brother, 
who was recovered. They applied themſelves to the 
latter, who preſented them to the conſul. They 
did not endeavour to excuſe Antiochus in any man- 
ner; and only ſued humbly, in his name, for peace. 
„ You have always (ſaid he to them) pardoned with 
« greatneſs of mind, the kings and nations you have 
« conquered, How much more ſhould you ” * 

„ duc 


(s) Liv. 1. xxxvii. n. 45—49. Polyb. in Excerpt, Legat. e. xIiy. Ap 
Pian. in Syr. p. 110-113. : 
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« duced to do this, after a victory which gives you 
« the empire of the univerſe ? Henceforward, being 
become equal to the gods, lay aſide all animoſity 
« againſt mortals, and make the good of human race 
« your ſole ſtudy for the future.“ 

The council was ſummoned upon this emba.Ty, and 
after having ſerivuſly examined the affair, the ambaſ- 
ſadors were called in. Scipio Africanus ſpoke, and 
acquainteè them with what had been reſolved, He 
ſaid, that as the Romans did not ſuffer themſelves to 
be depreſſed by adverſity, on the other fide, they were 
never too elate from proſperity : that therefore the 
would not infiſt upon any other demands, than thoſe 
they had made before the battle : that Antiochus 
ſhould evacuate all Aſia on this fide mount Taurus: 
that he ſhall pay all the expences of the. war, which 
were computed at fifteen * thouſand Eubcean talents, 
and the payments were ſettled as follows; five hun- 
dred talents down, two thouſand five hundred when 
the ſenate ſhould have ratified the treaty, and the 
reſt in twelve years, a thouſand taleats in each 
year : that he ſhould pay Eumenes the four hundred 
talents he owed him; and the reſidue of a pay. 
ment, on account of corn with. which the king of 
Pergamus his father had furniſhed the king of Syria; 
and that he ſhould deliver twenty hoſtages, to be 
choſen by the Romans, He added, The Ro- 
mans cannot perſuade themſelves, that a prince 
«© who gives Hannibal refuge is fincerely deſirous 
* of peace. hey therefore demand that Han- 
s nibal be delivered up to them, as alſo Thoas the 
Atolian, who was the chief agent in fomenting 
* this war.“ All theſe conditions were accepted, 

L. Cotta was-ſent to Kome with the Ambaſſadors 
of Antiochus, to acquaint the ſenate with the parti- 
culars of this negociation, and to obtain the ratifi- 


* Fifteen thouſand Attick talents . fterling. Theſe of Eubaa, accord- 
amciint to about two millions, two ing to Bulgus, were ſo nething 


burdred and fifty thouſand pounds leſs. | 
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raiſed troops, without courage and experience 
conſequently could not be * — bes, 
this was the order in which Philip and Alexander uſe] 
to draw up their phalanx, | 

There fell this day, as well in the battle as in the 
purſuit and the plunder of the camp, fifty thouſand 


foot, and four thouſand horſe : fourteen hundred were 1 
taken priſoners, with fifteen elephants, with their after 
guides. The Romans loſt but three hundred foot ſador 
and twenty-four horſe. Twenty- five of Eumenes'; acqu 
troops were killed. By this victory the Romans ac. Lad, 
quired all the cities of Aſia Minor, which now ſub- be de 
mitted voluntarily to them. neve: 
Antiochus withdrew to Sardis, with as many of woul 
his forces who had eſcaped the laughter as he could they 
aſſemble. From that city he marched to Celænæ in ſhou 
Phrygia, whither he heard that his ſon Seleucus had that 
| fled. He found him there, and both paſſed mount WR 
Taurus with the utmoſt diligence, in order to reach and 
Syria. dred 
Neither Hannibal nor Scipio Africanus were in the | 
this battle. The former was blocked up by the Rho- reſt 
dians in Pamphylia, with the Syrian fleet; and the WW J 
latter lay ill in Elea. | talen 
(e) The inſtant Antiochus was arrived at Antioch. ee 
he ſent Antipater, his brother's ſon, and Xeuxis, who Pere 
had governed Lydia and Phrygia under him, to the and 
Romans, in arder to ſue for peace. They found the Tap 
conful at Sardis, with Scipio Africanus his brother, 5 
who was recovered. They applied themſelves to the 2 
latter, who preſented them to the conſul. They 1 0 
did not endeavour to excuſe Antiochus in any man- * 
ner; and only ſued humbly, in his name, for peace. 3 4 
« You have always (ſaid he to them) pardoned with t 
« greatneſs of mind, the kings and nations you have 1 
« conquered, How much more ſhould you be in- ale 
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« duced to do this, after a victory which gives you 
« the empire of the univerſe ? Henceforward, beings 
become equal to the gods, lay aſide all animoſity 
« againſt mortals, and make the good of human race 
« your ſole ſtudy for the future.“ 

The council was ſummoned upon this emba.Ty, and 
after having ſerivuſly examined the affair, the ambaſ- 
ſadors were called in. Scipio Africanus ſpoke, and 
acquainte@ them with what had been reſolved, He 
ſzid, that as the Romans did not ſuffer themſelves to 
be depreſſed by adverſity, on the other fide, they were 
never too elate from proſperity : that therefore they 
would not inſiſt upon any other demands, than thoſe 
they had made before the battle: that Antiochus 
ſhould evacuate all Aſia on this fide mount Taurus : 
that he ſhall pay all the expences of the war, which 
were computed at fifteen * thouſand Eubcean talents, 
and the payments were ſettled as follows; five hun- 
dred talents down, two thouſand five hundred when 
the ſenate ſhould have ratified the treaty, and the 
reſt in twelve years, a thouſand taleats in each 
year: that he ſhou'd pay Eumenes the four hundred 
talents he owed him; and the reſidue of a pay. 
ment, on account of corn with. which the king of 
Pergamus his father had furniſhed the king of Syria; 
and that he ſhould deliver twenty hoſtages, to be 
choſen by the Romans, He added, The Ro- 
mans cannot perſuade themſelves, that a prince 
„ who gives Hannibal refage is fincerely deſirous 
„of peace. They therefore demand that Han- 
** nibal be delivered up to them, as alſo Thoas the 
% #tolian, who was the chief agent in fomenting 
All theſe conditions were accepted, 

L. Cotta was ſent to Kome' with the Ambaſſadors 
of Antiochus, to acquaint the ſenate with the parti- 
culars of this negociation, and to obtain the ratifi- 


* Fifteen thouſand Attick talents . ſterling. Theſe of Eubœa, accord- 
ancunt to about two milltans, two ing to Bulgus, were jo nething 
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cation of it. Eumenes ſet out at the ſame time for 
Rome, whither the ambaſſadors of the cities of Aſia 
went alſo, Soon after the five hundred talents were 
paid the conſul at Epheſus, hoſtages were given for 
the remainder of the payment, and to ſecure the other 
articles of the treaty, Antiochus, one of the king's 
{ons was included in the hoſtages, He afterwards 
aſcended the throne, and was ſurnamed Epiphanes. 
The inſtant Hannibal and Thoas received advice that 
a treaty s negociating; concluding that they ſhould 
be ſacrificed. by it, they provided for their own ſaſety 
by retiring before it was concluded, 

The AÆtolians had before ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, 
to ſollicit an accommodation. To ſucceed the better 
they had the aſſurance to ſpread. a report in Rome, by 
a knaviſh artifice unworthy the character they bore, 
that the two Scipios had been ſeiſed and carryed off 
at an interview, and that Antiochus had defeated 
their army. Afterwards, as if this report had been 
true (and they declared impudently that it was ſo) 
they aſſumed a haughty tone in the ſenate, and ſeemed 
to demand a peace rather than ſue for it. This ſhow- 


cd, they were not acquainted, with the genius and 


Character of the Romans, who had. reaſon to be 
offended at them on other accounts. They. therefore 
were commanded. to leave Rome that very day, and 
Italy in a fortnight. The Romans received letters 
from the conſul ſoon after,, by which it appeared that 


this report was entirely groundleſs. ; 
(:) The, Romans had juſt before raiſed M. Fulvius 


Nobilior and Cn. Manlius Vulſo to the conſulate. In 


the diviſion of the provinces, Ætolia fell by lot ta 


Fulvius, and Aſia to Manlius. 


The arrival of Cotta at Rome, who brought the 
particulars of the victory and treaty of peace, filled 


the whole city with joy. Prayers and ſacrifices 
| were 


7) A. M. 3815. Ant. J. C. 189. Liv. I. il. n. 47-75% 
18 n. 52—59. Polyb. in Excerpt. Legat. c. XXV. Appian. in St. 
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were appainted, by way of thankſgiving, for three 


or 
lia days. 3 ; | 
ere After this religious ſolemnity was over, the ſenate 
for immediately gave audience, firſt to Eumenes, and 
ner afterwards to the ambaſſadors. At this audience, one 
8 of the moſt important affairs that had ever been 
* brought before the ſenate, and which concerned all 
es the Grecian cities of Aſia, was to be conſidered. It 
hat is well known that liberty in general is precious and 
uld dear to all men. But the Greeks in particular were 
ſet inexpreſſibly jealous of theirs. They conſidered it as 
/ an eſtate of inheritance, which had devolved to them 
me from their anceſtors; and as a peculiar privilege that 
iter diſtinguiſhed them from all other nations. And, in- 
by deed, the leaſt attention to the Grecian hiſtory will 
ore ſhow, that liberty was the great motive and principle 
off of all their enterpriſes and wars; and in a manner the 
ated ſoul of their laws, cuſtoms, and whole frame of go- 
deen vernment. Philip and Alexander his ſon, gave the 
ſo) firſt blows to it, and their ſucceſſors had exccedingly 
med abridged, and almoſt extirpated it. The Romans 
OW» had a little before reſtored it to all the cities of Greece, 
and after having reduced Philip king of Macedonia, The 
de cities of Aſia, after the defeat of Antiochus, were in 
fore hopes of the ſame indulgence. The Rhodians had 
and ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, principally to ſollicit that 


grace for the Greeks of Aſia; and it was immediately 
the intereſt of king Eumenes to oppoſe it. This is 
the ſubject on which the ſenate are now to debate, 
and of which the deciſion held all Europe and Aſia in 
ſuſpence. 

Eumenes being firſt admitted to audience, he open- 
ed his ſpeech with a ſhort compliment to the ſenate, 


t the for the glorious protection they had granted him, in 
filled freeing: himſelf and his brother, when beſieged in Per- 
ifices gamus (the capital of his kingdom) by Antiochus; 


and in ſecuring his kingdom againſt the unjuſt enter- 
prizes of that prince. He afterwards congratulated 
the Romans on the happy 8 of their arms both 

| 2 by 
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by ſea and land; and on the famous victory they had 
juſt before gained, by which they had driven Antio— 
chus out of Eutope, as well as all Aſia fituated on 
this fide of mount Taurus. He added, that as to 
himſelf and the ſervice he had endeavoured to do the 
Romans, he choſe rather to have thoſe things related 
by their generals, than by himſelf, The modeſty of 
his behaviour was univerſally applauded ; but he 
was defired to ſpecify the particulars in which tbe 
ſenate and people of Rome could oblige him, and 
what he had to aſk of them; aſſuring him, that he 
might rely on their govd inclinations towards him, 
He replied, that if the choice of a recon:penſe was 
propoſed to him by others, and he were permitted to 
conſult the ſenate, he then would be ſo tree as to aſk 
that venerablebody what anſwer it would be proper for 
him to make, in order that he might not inſiſt upon 
immoderate and unreaſonable demands ; but that, as 
it was from the ſenate that he expected to be gratificd 
in all he ſhould require, he thought it moſt adviſable 
to depend entirely on their generoſity. He was again 
deſired to explain himſelf clearly and without ambi- 
guity, In this mutual conteſt between politeneſs and 
reſpect, Eumenes, not being able to prevail with 
himſelf to be outdone, quitted the aſſembly, The 
ſenate ſtill perſiſted in their firſt reſolution ; and the 
reaſon they gave for it was, that the king knew what 
it beſt ſuited his intereſt to aſk, He therefore was 
brought in again, and obliged to explain himſelf. 

He then made the following ſpeech. I ſhould 
c have ſtil] continued ſilent, did I not know that the 
c Rhodian ambaſſadors, whom you will ſoon admit 
c to audience, will make ſuch demands as are directly 
ce contrary to my intereſt, Tbey will plead, In your 
«© preſence, the cauſe of all the Grecian cities of Aſia, 
4 and pretend that they all oughr to be declared 
« free, Now, can it be doubted that their intention 
ce in this is, to deprive me, not only of thoſe cities 
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« which will be delivered, but even of ſuch as wer? 
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« anciently my tributaries ;- and that their view is, 
« by ſo ſignal a ſervice, to ſubje& them effectually 
« to themſelves, under the ſpecious title of confede- 
« rate cities? They will not fail to expatiate ſtrongly 
« on their own diſintereſtedneſs; and to ſay, that 
« they do nct ſpeak for themſelves, but merely for 
« your glory and reputation, You therefore will 
« certainly not ſuffer yourſelves to be impoſed upon 
« by ſuch diſcourſe ; and are far from deſigning, 
« either to diſcover an affected inequality towards. 
« your allie:, by humbling ſome and raiting others 
« in an immoderate degree; or to allow better con- 
editions to thoſe who carried arms againſt you, than 
« to ſuch as have always been your friends and allies. 
« With regard to my particular pretenſions, and my 
« perſonal intereſt, theſe I can eaſily give up; but 
& as to your kindneſs, and the marks of friendſhip 
* with which you have been pleaſed to honour me, 1 
« muſt confeſs that I cannot, without pain, ſee 
e others triumph over me in that particular, This 
« is the moſt precious part of the inheritance I re- 
« ceived from my father, who was the firſt potentate, 
ein all Greece and Aſia, that had the advantage of 
“ concluding an alliance, and of joining in friend- 
« ſhip with you; and who cultivated it with an in- 
e violable conſtancy and fidelity to his lateſt breath. 
“He was far from confining himſelf in thoſe points 
to mere proteſtations of kindneſs and good-will. . 
In all the wars you made in Greece, whether by 
* ſea or land, he conſtantly followed your ſtandards, 
and aided you with all his forces, with ſuch a zeal 
** as none of your allies can boaſt, It may even be 
* ſaid, that his attachment to your intereſt, in the 
* laſt and ſtrongeſt proof he gave of his fidelity, was 
the cauſe of his death: For the fire and vigour 
* with which he exhorted the Bœotians to engage 
in alliance with you, occaſioned the fatal accident 
that broucht him to his end in a few days. I 
* always thought it my duty to tread in his ſteps, 
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«* firmly perſuaded that nothing could be more ho. 
% nourable. It indeed was not poſhble for me 
«© to exceed him in zeal and attachment for your 
4 ſervice : but then the poſture of affairs, and the 
«« war againſt Antiochus, have furniſhed me more 
opportunities than my father had, of giving you 
4% proofs of this. That prince, who was very power- 
„ ful in Europe as well as Aſia, offered me his 
« daughter in marriage: He engaged himſelf to re- 
* cover all thoſe cities which had revolted from me: 


% minions, upon condition that I ſhould join with him 
4 againſt you, I will not aſſume any honour to 
«« myſelf from not accepting offers which tended to 
« alienate me from your friendſhip ; and indeed, how 
would it have been poſſible for me to do this ? 1 
„will only take notice of what I thought myſelf 
4 bound todo in your favour, as one Who was your 
ancient friend and ally. 1 aſſiſted your generals 
4 both by ſea and land, with a far greater number 
4 of troops, as well as a much larger quantity of 
46 proviſions, than any of your allies: I was-preſent 


«© and have ſpared myſelf no toils nor dangers. | 
46 ſuffered the hardſhips of a fiege (the moſt grievous 
«+ condition of war) and was blocked up in Pergamus, 
44 expoſed every moment to the loſs of my crown and 
„„ life. Having diſengaged myſelf from this ſiege, 
« whilſt Antiochus on one fide, and Seleucus his 
4 ſon on the other, were ſtill encamped in my do- 
4 .minions; neglecting entirely my own intereſt, 
« ſailed with my whole fleet to the Helleſpont, to 
«« meet Scipio your conſul], purpoſely to aſſiſt him in 
« paſſing it. I never quitted the conſul from his 
46 aver in Aſia: not a ſoldier in your camp has 
te exerted -himſelf more than my brother and mylcli. 
4% ] have been preſent in every action whether of toot 
& or horſe. In the laſt engagement, I defended the 
< poſt which the conſul afligned me, I will not alk 
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whether, in this particular, any of your allies de- 
ſerve to be compared with me. One thing I will 
be ſo confident as to aſſert, that I may put myſelf 
in parallel with any of thoſe kings or ſtates, on 
whom you have beſtowed the higheſt marks of your 
favour, Maſiniſſa had been your enemy before he 
became your ally, He did not come over to you 
with powerful aids, and, at a time when he en- 
jozed the full poſſeſſion of his kingdom; but an 
exile, driven from his kingdom ; plundered of all 


to your camp, with a ſquadron of horſe, in order 
to ſeek an aſylum as well as aid in his misfortunes. 
Nevertheleſs, 'becaufe he has fince ſerved you faith- 
fully againſt Syphax and the Carthaginians, you 
have not only reſtored him to the throne of his an- 
ceſtors; but, by beſtowing on him great part of 
Syphax's kingdom, you have made him one of 
the moft powerful monarchs of Africa. What 
therefore may we not expect from your liberality, 
we, who have ever been your allies, and never 
your enemies? My father, my brothers, and my- 
ſelf, have, on all occaſions, drawn our ſwords in 
your cauſe, both by ſea and land; not only in Aſia, 
but at a great diſtance from our native country, in 
Peloponeſus, Batotia, and Atolia, during the wars 
againſt Philip, Antiochus, and the /Etolians, 
Perhaps ſome one may aſk, what are your pre- 
tenſions ? Since you torce tne to explain myſelf, 
they are as follow, If, in repulſing Antiochus be- 
yond mount Taurus, your intention was to ſeiſe 
upon that country, ih order to unite if to your 
empire, I could not wiſh for better neighbours, 
none being more able to ſecure my dominions. 
But if you are reſolved to reſign. it, and to recall 
your armies from thende, I dare preſume to ſay, 
that none of your allies deſerve advantages from 
you better than myſelf. Yet (ſome may obſerve) 
it is great and glotious to deliver cities from ſlavery, 
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* and to reſtore them their liberty. I grant it, pro. 

vided they had never exerciſed hoſtilities againſt 
„you. But then, if they have been ſo far attached 
* to Antiochus's intereſt, will it not be much more 
worthy of your wiſdom and juſtice, to beſtow your 
favours on allics, who had ſerved you faithfully, 
than on enemies who have uſed their endeavours to 
% deſtroy you?“ | 

The ſenate were exceedingly pleaſed with the 
king's harrangue; and ſhowed evidently, that they 
were determined to do every thing for him in their 
power. | 

The Rhodians were afterwards admitted to audi. 
ence. The perſon who ſpoke in their name, after 
repeating the origin of their amity with the Romans, 
and the ſervices they had done them, firſt in the war 
againſt Philip, and afterwards in that againſt Anti- 
ochus: “ Nothing, ſays he (directing himſelf to the 
« ſenators) grieves us ſo much at this time, as to find 


«c 


6 
ce 
cc 


© ourſelves obliged to engage in a diſpute with 
„ Eumenes, that prince, for whom, of all princes, 
cc 


both our republick and ourſelves have the molt 
« faithful and moſt cordial reſpect. I he circum- 
© ſtance which divides and ſeparates us on this occa- 
„ ſion, does not proceed from a diſparity of minds, 
„ but from a difference of conditions. We are tree, 
« and Eumenes is a king. It is natural that we, 
« being a free people, ſhould plead for the liberty of 
& others; and that kings ſhould endeavour to make 
« all things pay homage to their ſovereign ſway. 
« Howevc this be, the circumſtance which perplexcs 
* us on this occaſion, is not ſo much the affair in 
< jiſelf, which ſeems to be of ſuch a nature, that 
„ you cannot be very much divided in opinion about 
<« jt, as the regard we ought to ſhow to ſo auguſt a 
« prince as Eumenes, It there was no other way of 
&« acknowledging the important ſervices: of a king, 
« your confederate and ally, but in ſubjecting fre 
cities to his power, you then might be 1 
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pro- & from the fear you might be under, either of not 
ainſt « diſcovering gratitude enough towards a prince who 
ched « js your friend; or of renouncing your principles, - 
more te and the glory you have acquired in the war againſt 
your « Philip, by reſtoring all the Grecian cities to their 
ully, „liberty. But fortune has put you in ſuch a condi» 
rs to „% tion, as not to fear either of thoſe inconveniences, 
« 'The immortal gods be praiſed, the victory you 
the « have ſo lately gained, by waich you acquire no 
they « Jeſs riches than glory, enables you to acquit your» 
their « ſelves eaſily of wh.t you call a debt. l. ycaonia, 
« the two Phrygias, all Piſidia, Cher foneſus, and 
ud. « the country contiguous to it, are ſubjected by you. 
after % One of theſe provinces is alone capable of enlarg- 
ans, « ing conſiderably the dominions of Eumenes; but 
Wat „all of them together will equal him to the moſt 
Inti. « powerful kings. You therefore may, at one and 
the ti the ſame time, recompence very largely your ale 
find & lies, and not depart from the maxims which form 


ee the glory uf your empire. The ſame motive 
% prompted you to march againſt Philip and Antio- 
& chus. As the cauſe is the ſame, the like iſſue is 
« expected; not only becauſe you yourſelves have 
already ſet the example, but becauſe your honour 
© requires it. Others engage in war, merely to dif- 
« potleſs their neighbours of ſome country, ſome 
&« city, fortreſs, or ſea- port; but you, O Romans, 
« never draw the ſword from ſuch motives; when 
« you fight, it is for glory; and it is this circum- 
„ {tance inſpires all nations with a reverence and 
& awe for your name and empire, almoſt equal to 
“e that which is paid the gods. The buſineſs is to 
“ preſerve. that glory. You have undertaken to reſ- 
* cue, from. the bondage of kings, and to reſtore to 
its ancient liberty, a nation famous for its anti- 
* quity;z and ſtill more renowned for its glorious 
actions, and its exquiſite taſte for the polite arts 
* and ſciences, It is the whole nation you have Ml 
taken under your protection, and you have pro- il 
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in this aſſemb! 


whom they have placed it. 


, 


miſed it them to the end of time. The cities, 
fituated in Greece itſelf, are not more- Grecian 
than the colonies they ſettled in Aſia, A change 
of ccuntry has not wrought any alteration in our 
origin or manners. All the Greek cities in Aſia 
have endeavoured to rival our anceſtors and foun— 
ders, in virtue and in knowledge, Many perſons 
have ſeen the cities of Greece and 
thoſe of Aſia : the only difference is, that we are 
ſituated at a farther diſtance from Rome. If a 
difference in climate ſhould change the nature and 
diſpaſition of men, the inhabitants of Marſeilles, 
ſurrounded as they are with ignorant and barbarous 
natione, ſhould neceſſarily have long ſince dege- 
nerated; and 5 we are informed that you have as 
great a regard for them, as if they lived in the 
centre of Greece. And indeed, they have retained, 
not only the ſound of the language, the dreſs, and 
the whole exterior of the Greeks; but have alſo 
preſerved ſtill more their manners, laws, and ge- 
nius, and all theſe pure and uncorrupted, by their 
correſpondence with the neighbouring nations. 
Mount Taurus is now the boundary of your em- 
pire. Every country on this ſide of it, ought not 
to appear remote from you. Wherever you have 
carried your arms, convey thither alſo the genius 
and form of your government. Let the Barbarians, 
who are accuſtomed to ſlavery, continue under the 
empire of kings, ſince it is grateful to them. The 
Greeks, in the mediocrity of their preſent condi- 
tion, think it glorious to imitate your exalted 
ſentiments, Born and nurtured in liberty, they 
know you will not deem it a crime in them to be 
jealous of it, as you yourſelves are ſo.. Formerly, 
their own ſtrength was ſufficient to ſecure empire 
to them; but now, they implore the gods that it 
may be Knjoyed for ever by thoſe people, with 
All they deſire is, that 
you would be pleaſed to protect, by the * - 
4 | « yo 
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« your arms, their liberties, as they are no longer 
„ able to defend them by their oon. But, ſays 
«: ſomebody, fome of thoſe cities have favoured An- 
« tiochus. Had not the others favoured Philip alſo; 
« and the Tarentines, Pyrrhus? To cite but one 
« people, Carthage, your enemy as well as rival, 
« enjoys its liberties and laws. Conſider, O Romans, 
« theengagements which chis example lays you under, 
« Will you indulge to Eumenes's ambition (1 b 
« his pardon for the expreſſion) what you refuſed to 
« your own juſt indignation? As for us Rhodians, 
„in this, as well as in all the wars which you have 
«K carried on in Our countries, we (have. cndeavoured 
« to behave as good and faithful allies ; and you are 
« to judge whether we have really been ſuch, Now 
« we enjoy peace, we are ſo free as to give you a 
4 counſel which mult neceſſarily be glorious to you. 
« If you follow it, it will demonſtrate to the uni- 
« verſe, that however nobly you obtain victories, 
you yet know how to. make a nobler uſe of them.“ 
t was impoſſible to for bear applauding this ſpeech, 
and it was thought worthy of the Roman grandeur. 
The ſenate found itſelf on this occaſion divided and 
oppoſed by different ſentiments and duties, of whoſe 
importance and juftice they were ſenſible, but which, 
at the ſame time, it was difficult to reconcile on this 
occaſion. On one ſide, gratitude, with regard to the 
ſervices of a king, who had adhered to them with in- 
violable zeal and fidelity, made a ſtiong. rmprefion on 
their minds: an the other, they earneſtly wiſhed to 
have it thought, that the ſole view of their under- 
taking this war was to reſtore the Grecian cities .to 
their liberty. It muſt be confeſſed, that the motives 
on both ſides were exceedingly ſtrong, Thereſtoring 
of every part of Greece to its liberties and laws, after 
Philip's defeat, had acquired the Romans a regutation, 
infinitely ſuperior to all other triumphs. But 
then it would be dangerous to diſpleaſe fo powerful a 
prince as Eumenes; and it was the intereſt of the 
| Romans 
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Romans to bring over other kings to their ſide 
by the attractive charms of advantage. However, the 
| wiſdom of the ſenate knew how to conciliate thefe 
different duties, 

Antiochus's ambaſſadors were brought in after thofe 
of Rhodes, and all they requeſted of the ſenate was, 
to confirm the peace which L. Scipio had granted 
them. They complizd with their defire, and accord- 
ingly, ſome days after, it alſo was ratified in the af- 
-ſembly of the people. | : 

The ambaſladors of the Aſiatick cities were like- 
wile heard, and the anſwer made them was, that the 
ſenate would diſpatch, . purſuant to their uſual cuſtom, 
ten commiſſioners to enquire. into, and ſettle the 
affairs of Afia, It was told them in general, that 
Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, and Myſia, ſhould thence 
forward be fubje to king Eumenes. The Rhodi- 
ans were allotted the poſleſſion of Lycia, and that 
part of Caria which lies neareſt to Rhodes, and part 
of Piſidia. In both theſe diſtributions, ſuch. cities 
were excepted as enjoyed their freedom, before the 
battle fought againſt Antiochus. 
that the reſt of the cities of Aſia, which- had paid tri- 
bute to Attalus, ſhould alſo pay it to Eumenes ; and 


that ſuch as had been tributaries to Antiochus, ſhould 


be free and exempt from contributions of every kind. 

Eumenes and the Rhodians ſeemed very-well ſatiſ- 
fied with this new regulation. The latter requeſted 
as a favour, that the inhabitants of Soles,. a city of 
Cilicia, deſcended originally, as well- as themſelves, 
from the people of Argos, might be reſtored to their 
liberty. The ſenate, after conſulting Antiochus's 
ambaſſadors on that head, informed. the Rhodians of 


the violent oppoſition which thoſe ambaſſadors had 


made to their requeſt ; becauſe Soles, as ſituated beyond 
mount Taurus, was not included in the treaty, How- 


ever, that if they imagined. the honour of Rhodes 
was concerned in this demand, they would again at- 
. tempt to overcome their repugnance, The Rhodians, 
| £6 returning 


of 


It was enacted, 
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r-turning the moſt hearty thanks once more to the 
Romans, for the great favours they vouchſafed them, 
anſwered that it was far from their intention to in- 
terrupt the peace in any manner, and retired highly 
ſatisfied. | C 

The Romans decreed a triumph to Emilius Regil— 
lus, who had gained a victory at ſea over the admiral 
of Antiochus's fleet; and ſtil} more juſtly to L. Sci- 
pio, who had conquered the king in perſon. He aſ- 
ſumed the ſurname of Aſiaticus, that his titles might 
not- be inferior to thoſe of his brother, upon whom 
that of Aſricanus had been conferred. | | 

Thus ended the war againſt Antiochus, which was 
not of long duration, colt the Romans but little blood. 
and yet contributed very much to the aggrandizing of 
their empire. But, at the ſame time, this victory 
contributed alſo, in another manner, to the decay 
and ruin of that very empire, by introducing into. 
Rome, by the wealth it brought into it, a taſte and 
love for luxury and effeminate pleaſures ; for it is. 
from this victory over Antiochus, and the conqueſt 
of Aſia, that (2), Pliny dates the depravity and corrup- 
tion of manners in. the republick of Rome, and the 
fatal changes which enſued it. Afia®, vanquiſhed 
by the Roman arms, afterwards vanquiſhed Rome 
by its vices, Foreign wealth extinguiſhed in 
that city a love for the ancient poverty and ſimplicity, 
in which its ſtrength and honour had conſiſted, 
+ Luxury, that in a manner entered Rome in triumph 
with the ſuperb. ſpoils of Aſia, brought with her in 
her train irregularities and crimes of every kind, made 

8 greater 
3 455 Plin, I. xiii. e. 3. | 
* Armis vicit, vitiis victus eſt. Senec, de Alev. 
+ Prima peregrinos obſcœna pecunia mores 

Intulit, & turpi fregerunt ſecula luxu 

Divitiæ molles 


Nullum crimen abeſt facinuſque libidinis, ex quo 
Paupertas Romana perit 


Sævior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciſcitut orbem. | 
Faven, Lis. ii. Satyr. 
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greater havock in the city than the mightieſt armies of 
could have done, and ju that manner avenged the con. alte 
quered globe. | mo 


* 


Refleftion- on the conduct of the Rymans with regard 1 ola 
45 Grecian flates, and the lings both of Europe and 
id. 


a P 

H E reader begins to diſcover, in the events be. cor 
fore related, one of the principal characteriſ. the 

ticks of the Romans, which will ſoon determine the reſt 
fate of all the ſtates of Greece, and produce an almoſt It r 
\gencral change in the univerſe, 1 mean, a fpirit of the 
 Jovereignty and Dominion. This characteriſtick does the! 
not diſplay itſelf at firſt in its full extent; it reveals the! 
itſelf only by degrees; and it is but by inſenſible pro- < 
greſſions, which at the ſame time are rapid enough, divi 
that we ſee it carried at laſt to its greateſt height. pub 
It muſt be confeſſed, that this people, on certain gag 
occaſions, ſhow ſuch a moderation and diſintereſted. . ** 
neſs, as (to conſider them only from their outſide) fub 
excecd every thing we meet with in hiſtory, and io 4 
which it ſeems inconſiſtent to refuſe praiſe. Was the) 
there cver a more delightful or more glorious day, litt! 
than that in which the Romans, after having carried leng 
on a long and dangerous war; after croſſing ſeas, and and 
_ exhauſting their treaſures ; cauſed a herald to pro- fore 
claim, in a general aſſembly, that the Roman people ſell: 
reſtored all the cities to their liberty; and deſired to of U 
reap no other fruit by their victory, than the noble its f 
pleaſure of doing good to nations, the bare remem- — C 
brance of whoſe ancient glory ſufficed to endear them | ill 
to the Romans? The deſcription of that immortil Wan 
day can hardly be read without tears, and without ws 
being affected with a kind of enthuſiaſm of eſteem and ah 
admiration. | | —— 
Had this deliverance of the Greeian ſtates proceeded * 
merely from a principle of generoſity, void of all in- bie 


tereſted motives; had the whole tenor of the candud 
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of the Romans been of the ſame nature with ſuch ex- 
alted ſentiments ; nothing could poſſibly have been 
more auguſt, or -more capable of doing thonour to a 
nation. But, if we penetrate.ever ſo little beyond this 
glaring outhde, we ſoon perceive, that this ſpecious 
moderation of the Romans was entirely founded upon 
a profound policy; wiſe indeed, and prudent, ac- 
cording to the ordinary rules of government, but at 
the ſame time, very remote from that noble diſmte- 
reſtedneſs, ſo highly extolled on the preſent occaſion, 
It may be affirmed, that the Grecians then abandoned 
themſelves to a ſtupid joy; fondly imagining that 
they were really free, becauſe the Romans declared 
them ſo. 

Greece, in, the times I am now ſpeaking of, was 
divided between two powers; I mean the Grecian re- 
publicks and Macedonia; and they were always en- 
gaged in war; the former, to preſerve the remains of 
their ancient liberty; and the latter to complete their 
ſubjection. The Romans, being perfectly well ac- 
quainted with this ftate of Greece, were ſenſible, that 
they needed not be under any apprehenſions from thoſe 
little republicks, which were grown weak through 
length of years, by inteſtine feuds, mutual jealouſies, 
and the wars they had been forced to ſupport againſt 
foreign powers. But Macedonia, which was poſ- 
ſeſſed of well-diſciplined troops, inured to all the toils 
of war, which had continually in view the glory of 
its former monarchs ; which had formerly extended 
its conqueſts to the extremities of the globez which 
ſtill harboured an ardent, though chimerical deſire of 
attaining univerſal empire; and which had a kind of 
natural alliance with the kings of Egypt and Syria, 
ſprung from the ſame origin, and united by the com- 
mon intereſts of monarchy : Macedonia, I ſay, gave 
Juſt alarms to Rome, which, from the ruin of Car- 
thage, had no obſtacles left with regard to their am- 
bitious deſigns, but thoſe powerful kingdoms that 
ſhared the reſt of the world between them, and eſpe- 
cially Macedonia, as it lay to Italy. 1 
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To balance therefore the power of Macedon, arg 
to diſpoſſeſs Philip of the aids he flattered himſelf he 
ſhould receive from the Greeks, which, indeed, had 
they united all their forces with his, in order to op. 
poſe this common enemy, would perhaps have made 
him invincible with regard to. the Romans; in this 
view, I ſay, this latter people declared loudly in 
favour of thoſe republicés; made it their glory to 
take them under their protection, and that with 20 
other deſlign, in outward appearance, than to defend 
them againſt their oppreſſors; and further to attach 
them by a ſil] ſtronger tie, they hung out to them a 
ſpecious bait, (as a reward for their fidelity) I mean 
liberty, of which all the republicks in queſtion were 
inexpreſhbly jealous; and which the Macedonian 
monarchs had perpetually diſputed with them. 

The bait was artfully prepared, and ſwallowed very 
greedily by the generality of the Greeks, whoſe views 
penetrated no farther, But the moſt judicious and 
moſt clear ſighted among them diſcovered the danger 
that Jay concealed beneath this charming bait ; and 
- accordingly they exhorted the people from time to 
time in their publick aſſemblies, to beware of this, 
cloud that was gathering in the Weſt ; and which, 
changing on a ſudden into a dreadſul tempeſt, would 
break like thunder over their heads, to their utter 
deſtruction, | 8 
Nothing could be more gentle and equitable than 
the conduct of the Romans in the beginning. They 
acted with the utmoſt moderation towards ſuch ſtates 
and nations as addreſſed them for protection; they 
ſuccoured them againſt their enemies; took the utmoſt 
pains in terminating their differences, and in ſupprel- 
ling all troubles which aroſe amongſt them; and did 
not demand the leaſt recompence for all theſe ſervices 
done their allies. By this means their authority gained 
ſtrength daily, and prepared the nations for entite 
&bjection, Uo | 
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And indeed, upon pretence of offering them their 
good offices, of entering into their intereſts, and of 
reconciling them, they rendered themſelves the ſo— 
vercign arbiters of thoſe whom they had reſtored to 
liberty ; and whom they now conſidered, in ſome 
meaſure, as their freemen. They uſed to depute com- 
miſhoners to them, to enquire into their complaints, 
to weigh and examine the reaſons on both ſides, and 
to decide their quarrels : but when the articles were 
of ſuch a nature, that there was no poſſibility of re- 
conciling them on the ſpot, they invited them to ſend 
their deputies to Rome, But afterwards they uſed to 
ſummon thoſe who refuſed to be reconciled ; obliged 
them to plead their cauſe before the ſenate, and even 
to appear in perſon there. From arbiters and media» 
tors being become ſupreme judges, they ſoon aſſumed 
a magiſterial tone, looked upon their decrees as irre- 
vocable deciſions, were greatly offended when the 
molt implicit obedience was not paid to them, and 
gave the pame of rebellion to a ſecond reſiſtance : 
thus there aroſe, in the Roman ſenate, a tribunal 
which judged all nations and kings, from which there 
was no appeal. This tribunal, at the end of every 
war, determingd the rewards and puniſhments due to all 
parties. 'T hey diſpoſſeſſed the vanquiſhed nations of 
part of their territories, in order to beſtow them on 
their allies, by which they did two things from which 
they reaped a double advantage; for they thereby en- 
gaged in the intereſt of Rome, ſuch kings as were no 
ways formidable to them; and weakened others, 
whoſe friendſhip the Romans could not expect,” and 
whole arms tl ey had reaſon to dread. 

We ſhall hear one of the chief magiſtrates in the 
republick of the Achæans inveigh ſtrongly in a pub- 
lick aſſembly: againſt this unjuſt uſurpation, and aſk 
by what title the Romans are empowered to aſſume ſo 
haughty an aſcendant over them; whether their re- 
publick was not as free and independent as that of 
Rome; by what right the latter pretended to farce 

| the 
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"the Achzans to account for their conduct; whether 
they would be pleafed, ſhould the Acheans, in their 
turn, officiouſly pretend to enquire into their affairs, 

and whether matters ought not to be on the ſame foot 
on both ſides? All theſe reflections were very reaſo. 
nable, juft, and unanſwerable; and the Romans had 
no advantage in the queſtion but force. 

They aQted in the ſame manner, and their politicks 
were the fame, with regard to their treatment of kings, 
They firſt won over to their intereſt ſuch among them 
as were the weakeſt, and conſequently the leaſt for. 
midable: they gave them the title of allies, whereby 
their perſons were rendered in ſome meaſure ſ:cred 
and inviolable ; and was a kind of ſafeguard againſt 
other kings more powerful than themſelves : they in- 
creaſed their revenues, and-enlarged their territories, 
to let them fee what they might expect from their 

| protection. It was this raiſed the kingdom of Per- 
gamus to ſo exalted a pitch of grandeur, 
AcͤAſter this, the Romans invaded, upon different 
4 Pretences, thoſe great potentates, who divided Europe 
| and Aſia. And, how haughtily did they treat them, 
even before they had conquered! A powerful king, 
confined within a narrow circle by a private man of 
Rome, was obliged to -make his anſwer before he 
quitted it: how 1mperious was this! But then, how 
did they treat vanquiſhed kings? They command 
them to deliver up their children, and the heirs to then 
crown, as hoſtages and pledges of their fidelity and 
good behaviour; oblige them to lay down their arms; 
forbid them to declare war, conclude any alliance 
without firſt obtaining their leave ; baniſh rhem to 
the other fide of mountains; and leave them, in 
ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, only an empty title, and a vain 
ſhadow of royalty, diveſted of all its rights and ad- 
Vvantages. 84 ä 
. "We are not to doubt, but that Providence had de- 
creed tothe Romans the ſovereignty of the world, and 


the ſcriptures had propheſied their . 
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But they were ſtrangers to thoſe divine oracles; N 
beſides, the bare prediction of their conqueſts was no 
juſtification with regard to them. Although it be 
dificult to afirm, and ſtill more ſo to prove, that this 
people had, from their firſt riſe, formed a plan, in 
order tv conquer and ſubject all nations; it cannot 
be denied but that, if we examine their whole con- 
duct attentively, it will appear that they acted as if 
they had a fore- knowledge of this; and that a kind 
of inſtint determined them to conform to it in all 
things. | 

But be this as it will, we ſee, by the event, to 
what this ſo- much boaſted lenity and moderation of 
the Romans was confined. Enemies to the liberty 
of all nations; having the utmoſt contempt for kings 
and monarchy ; looking upon the whole univerſe as 
their prey, they graſped, with inſatiable ambition, 
the conqueſt of the whole world: They feifed indiſ- 
criminatelyall provinces and/kingdoms, and extended 
their empire over all nations; in a word, they pre- 
ſcribed no other limits to their vaſt projects, but 
= which deferts and ſeas made it impoſhble to 
paſs, 5 


Skcr. VIII. Furvivs the conſul -ſubdues the Ætoli- 
ans. The Spartans are cruelly treated by their exiles, 
ManLius, the other conſul, conquers the Aſiatiot 
Gauls, ANTIOCHUS, in order to pay the tribute due 
to the Romans, plunders a temple in Elymais. That 
monarch is killed. Explication of DANIEL's prophecy 
concerning ANTIOCHUS, 


(x) URING the expedition of the Romans 
Wt in Aſia, ſome emotions had happened in 
Greece, Amynander, by the aid of the Atolians, was 
reſtored to his kingdom of Athamania, after having 
driven out of his cities the Macedonian garriſons that 
beld them for king Philip. He deputed ſome * 

adors 


" (x) A.M. 3815. Ant. J. C. 189, Liv, I. xx*riii. n. 111. Polyb. ia 
averpt, Leg. c. 26—28, 
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Irrer er 


ſadors to the ſenate of Rome; and others into Afia t 
the two Scipios, who were then at Epheſus, after 
their ſignal victory over Antiochus. to excuſe bis 
having employed the arms of the Ztclians againſt 
Philip, and alſo to make his complaints of that 


prince, 


The Ætolians had hkewiſe undertaken ſome enter. 
. priſes, againſt Philip, in which they had met with 
tolerable ſucceſs : 
chus's defeat, and found that the ambafladors uhey hal 
ſent to Rome were returning from thence, without 
being able to obtain any of their demands, and that 
Fulvius the conſul was actually marching againſt then, 
they were ſeiſed with real alaams. Finding it would 
be impoſſible for them to reſiſt the Romans by force 
of arms, they again had rccourſe to intreaties ; and, 
in order to inforce them, they engaged the Athenians 
and Rhodians to join their ambaſſadors to thoſe whom 
they were going to ſend to Rome, in order to ſuc fy 


peace, 


The conſul being arrived in Greece, he, in con- 
junction with the Fpirots, had laid ſiege to Ambra- 
cia, in which was a ſtrong garriſon of Ætolians, who 
had made a vigorous defence. 
perſuaded that it would. be.impoflible for them to heb 
out long againſt the Roman arms, they ſent new am. 
baſſadors to the conſul, inveſting them with full pon. 
ers to conclude a treaty on any conditions. TT hole 
which were propoſed to them being judged exceed- 
ly. ſevere, the ambaſſadors,. notwithſtanding thelt 
powers, deſired that leave might be granted then 
to conſult the aſſembly once more; but the member 
of it were diſpleaſed with them for it, and thereto 
ſent them back, with orders to terminate the affai. 
During this interval, the Athenian and Rhodian am- 
baſſadors, whom the ſenate had ſent back to the con- 
ſul, were come to him, to whom Amynandcr had all 
repaired, I he latter having great credit in the ci 
of Ambracia, where he had ſpent ma 
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bmiſhment, prevailed with the inhabitants to ſurren— 
der themſelves at laſt to the conſul. 
granted to the AÆtolians. 
treaty were as follow: they ſhould firſt deliver up 
their arms and horſes to the Romans: Should pay 
them one thouſand talents of filver 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds) half to be paid-down 
directly: thould reſtore to both the Romans, and their 
allies, all the deſerters and priſoners ; ſhould look 
upon, as their enemies and friends, all thoſe who 
were ſuch to the 
forty hoſtages, to be choſen by the -conſul 
an baſſadors being arrived in Rome, to ratify the 
treaty there, they found the people highly exaſpe- 
rated againſt tne /Etolians, as well on account of their 
paſt conduct, as the complaints made againſt them by 
Pnilip in nis letters written on that head, 
however, the ſenate were moved. by their entreaties, 
aud thoſe of the an.baſſi.durs of Athens and Rhodes, 
„no concurred in chem, and therefore they 1atified 
the treaty coniormabiy to the conditions which the 
conſul had pretcribed. 
ted to pay in gold the ſum impoied on them, i ſuch 
a manner, that every piece of gold ſhould be eitimated 
at ten times the value of ten pieces of f{iiver of the 


A peace was alſo 
The chief conditions of the 


about an hun- 


omans: In fine, ſhould give up 


Their 


At laſt, 


The MAtolians were permit— 


ſame weight, which ſhows the proportion between 
gold and ſilver at that time. F 

() Fulvius the conſui, after he had terminated 
the war with the Atol.ans, croſſed into the iſland of 
Cephalenia, in order to ſubdue it. All the cities, at 
the firſt ſummons, ſurrendered immediarely, The 
inhabitants of Same only, after ſubmitting to thecon- 
queror, were ſorry for what they had done, and ac- 
cordly ſhut their gates againſt th? Romans, which 
obliged them to beſiege it in form, 
very vigorous defence, inſomuca that it was four 
months before the cunſul could take it. | 
From 
O) Liv. I. xxxviii n. 28—30. | 
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From thence he went to Peloponneſus, whither he 
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was called by the people of Agium and Sparta, to 
decide the differences which interrupted their tran— 


quill ty. 
The general aſſembly 


of the Achæans had from 
t me immemorial been held at Egium: But Philopce. 
men, who then was an. officer of ſtate, reſolved to 


change that cuſtom, and to cauſe the aſſembly to be 
held ſucceſſively in all the cities which formed the 


Achæan league; and that very year he ſummoned it 


to Argos. The conſul would not oppoſe this mo- 


tion; and though his inclimation led him to favour 
the inhabitants of Ægium, becauſe he thought their 
cauſe the moſt juſt ; yet, ſec ing that the other party 
would certainly prevail, he withdrew from the aſſem- 
bly, without declaring his opinion, 


(z) But the affair relating to Sparta was ſtill more 


intricate, and, at the ſame time, of greater impor- 
Thoſe who had been baniſhed from that city 
by Nabis the tyrant, had fortified themſelves in towns 


tance, 


and caſtles alon 
the Spartans. 


the coaſt, and from thence. infeſted 
'T he latter had attacked, in the night, 


one of thoſe towns, called Las; and carried it, but 


were ſoon after driven out of it. 


This enterpriſe 


alarmed the exiles, and obliged them to have recourſe 


to the Achæans. 


Philopœmen, who at that time was 


in employment, ſecretly favoured the exiles: and en- 
deavoured on all occaſions, to leſſen the credit and 


authority of Sparta. 


On his motion, a decree was 


enacted, the purport of which was, that Quintius and 
the Romans, having put- the towns and caſtles of the 


ſea - coaſt of Laconia under the. 


protection of the 


Achæans, and having forbid the Lacedæmonia ns 
acceſs to it; and the latter having, however, attacked 
the town called Las, and - killed ſome of the inhabi- 
tants; the Achæan 3 demanded that the con- 


trivers of that maſſacre ſh 
and that otherwiſe they ſhould be declared violators of 


(=) Liv, 1. XXXY1ils n. 30—34. 
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the treaty. Ambaſſadors were deputed to give them 
notice of this decree, A demand, made in ſo haughty 
a tone, exceedingly: exaſperated. the Lacedzmonians. 
They immediately put to death thirty of thoſe who 
had held a correſpondence with Philopœmen and the 
exiles; diſſolved their alliance with the Achæans; and: 
ſent ambaſſadors. to Fulvius the conſul, who was then 
in Cephalenia, in order to put Sparta under the pro- 
tection of the Romans, and to intreat him to come 
and take poſſeſſion of it. When the Achæans re- 
ceived ad vice of what had been tranſacted in Sparta, 
they unanimouſly declared war againſt that city, which 
began by ſome ſlight incurſions Poth by ſea and land; 
the ſeaſon being too far advanced for undertaking 
any thing conſiderable. 

The conſul, being arrived in Peloponneſus, heard 
both parties in a publick aſſembly. The debates were 
exceedingly warm, and carried to a great height on: 
both ſides. Without coming to any determination, 
the firſt thing he did was, to command them to lay 
down their arms, and to ſend their reſpective ambaſſa- 
dors to Rome; and accordingly they repaired thither 
immediately, and were admitted to audience, The 
league with the Acheans was in great conſideration at 
Rome, but, at the ſame time, the Romans did not. 
care to diſguſt the Lacedæmonians entirely. The ſe- 
nate therefore returned an obſcure and ambiguous an- 


ſwer (which. has not come down to us) whereby the: 


Achæans might flatter themſelves, that they were. 
allowed, full power to infeſt Sparta; and the Spartans, 
that ſuch power was very much limited and reftrained. 

The Achæans extended it as they thought proper. 
Philopœmen had been continued in his employment 


of firſt magiſtrate. He marched. the army to a ſmall 


diſtance from Sparta without loſs of time; and again 


demanded to have thoſe perſons ſurrenderedtohim, who. 
againſt the town of Las; 


had concerted the enterpriſe 
declaring that they ſhould not be condemned or 
puniſhed till; after being heard. Upon this N 

| thole 
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thoſe. who had been nominated: expreſsly ſet out, ze. 
companied by ſeveral of the moſt illuſtrious citizens, 
who looked upon their cauſe as their own, or rather 
as that of the publick. Being arrived at the camp of 
the Achæans, they were greatly ſurpriſed to ſee the 
exiles at the head of the army. Ihe latter, advan. 
cing out of the camp, came to them with an inſultitg 
air, and began to vent the moſt injurious expreſiions 
againſt them; after this, the quarrel growing warmer, 
they fell upon them with great violence, and treate 
them very ignominiouſly. In vain did the Spartan 
| Implore both gods and men, and claimed the right df 
nations: the rabble of the Achæans, animated by the 
ſeditious cries of the exiles, joined with them, not- 
withſtanding the protection due to ambaſſadors, and 
in ſpite of the prohibition of the ſupreme magiltrate, 
Seventeen were immediately ſtoned to death, and 
ſeventy-three reſcued by the magiſtrate out of the 
hands of thoſe furious wretches. It was not that he 
intended, in any manner, to pardon them ; but he 
would not have it ſaid, that they had been put to 
death without being heard. The next day, they 
were brought before that enraged multitude, who, 
almoſt without ſo much as hearing them, condemned, 

and executed them all. +. 
The reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that ſo unjuſ, 
ſo cruel a treatment, threw the Spartans into the 
deepelt affliction, and filled them with alarms. The 
Achæans impoſed the ſame condi ions upon them, as 
they would have done on a city that had been __ 
by ftorm. They gave orders that the walls ſhould be 
demoliſhed ; that all ſuch mercenaries as the tyrants 
had kept in their ſervice, ſhould leave Laconia ; that 
the ſlaves whom thoſe tyrants had ſet at liberty (and 
there were a great number of them) ſhould alſo be 
obliged to depart the country in a certain limited 
time, upon pain of being ſeiſed by the Achæans, end 
fold or carried wherefoeyer they thought proper; thi 
the laws and inſtitution of Lycurgus ſhould be 1 
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nulled. In fine, that the Spartans ſhould be aſſoci- 
ated in the Achæan league, with whom they ſhould 


aCe 


ens, 

ther WI thenceforth form but one body, and follow the ſame 
o of WI cuſtoms and uſages, | 

the The Lacedæmonians were not much afflicted at the 


van. 
[tirg 
Hong 


demolition of their walls; with which they began the 
execution of the orders preſeribed them: and indeed 
it was no great misfortune to them. “ Sparta had 


mer, long ſubſiſted without any other walls or defence but 
eatel WY the bravery of its citizens. (3) Pauſanias informs 
rtans Tus, that the walls of Sparta were begun to be + built 
ht of in the time of the inroads of Demetrius, and after- 
the wards of Pyrrhus; but that they had been completed 
not- by Nabis. Livy relates alfo, that the tyrants, for 
an their own ſecurity, had fortified with walls, all ſuch 
rate parts of the city as were moſt open and acceſſible. 

and The Spartans were therefore not much prieved at the 
f the demolition of theſe walls. But it was with inexpreſ- 
at be {ible regret they ſaw the exiles, who had cauſed its 
at hel deſtruction, returning into it, and who might juſtly 
ut tobe conſidered as its moſt cruel enemies. Sparta ener- 
they vated by this laſt blow, loft 7/1 its priſtine vigour, and 
who, vas for many years depende\.. on, and ſubjected to, the 
nned, Wl Achæans. + The moſt fatal circumſtance with regard 


to Sparta was, the abolition of the laws of Lycurgus, 


njult, a which had continued in force ſeven hundred years, and 
o the had been the ſource (of all its grandeur and glory, 

The This cruel treatment of ſo renowned a city as Sparta 
m, does Philopœmen no honour, but, on the contrary, 


(a) In Achaiac, p. 412. : 
* Fuerat quondam fine muro joribus, ut cum multis ſeculis 


Fig 


y rants Sparta. Tyranni nuper locis pa- murus urbi civium virtus fuerit, 

„ that tentivus planiſque objecerant mu- tunc cives ſalvos ſe fore non ex- 

5 a rum: altiora loca & difficiliora iſtimaverint, niſi intra muros late- 

* (an aditu ſtationibus armatorum pra rent. Tuſtin, 1, xiv. C. 5. 

11 ſo be munimento objectis tutabantur Liv. + Tuftin informs us, that Sparta 

imitel L xxiv, n. 38. was fortified with walls, at the lime 
Spartani urbem, quam ſemper that Cafſandermeditated the invaſion 

S, end armis non muris defenderant, tum of Greece, | 

tha contra reſponſa fatorum & vete= f Nulla res tanto erat damnoy 

he af = majorum gloriam, armis dif- 2 diſciplina Lycurgi, cui per 
„ murorum præſidio includunt, ſeptingentos annos aſſuevernnt, ſub- 


nulle Tantum eos degeneraviſſe a ma- lata, Liv. | 
Vor, VIII. OE Q ſeem 
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ſcems to be a creat blot in his reputation. Plutarch, 
who jultly ranks him among the greatelt captains of 
Greece, does but juſt glance at this action, and ſays 
only a word or two of it. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, 
that the cauſe of the exiles was favourable in itſelf, 


They had Ageſipolis at their head, to whom the 


kingdom of Sparta rightfully belonged 3 and they 
had been all expelled their country by the tyrants ; 
but ſo open a violation of the law of nations (to 
which Philopœmen gave at leaſt occaſion,” if he did 
not conſent to it) cannot be excuſed in any manner, 

(%) It appears, from a fragment of Polybius, that 
the Laccdzmonians made complaints at Rome again{ 
Philopœmen, as having, by this equally unjuſt aud 
cruel action, defied the power of the republick of 
Rome, and inſulted its majeſty, It was a long time 
before they could obtain leave to be heard. (c) At latt, 
Lepidus the conſul wrote a letter to the Achæan con- 
federacy, to complain of the treatment which the La- 
cedæmonians had met with, However, Philopœmen 
and the Achæans ſent an ambaſſador, Nicodemus ef 
Elis, to Rome, to juſtify their conduct, 

d) In the ſame campaign, and almoſt at the ſame 
time that Fulvius the conſul terminated the war with 
the ZEtolians, Manlius, the other conſul, terminated 
that with the Gauls. I have taken notice elſewhere, 
of the inroad thoſe nations had made into different 
countries of Europe and Aſia under Brennus, Tn: 
Gauls in queſtion had ſettled in that part of Ati 
Minor, called, from their name, Gallo Græcia, or 
Gallatia: and formed three bodies, three different 
ſtates, the Toliſtobogi, the Trocmi, and Tectoſages. 
Theſe had made themſelves formidable to all the na- 
tions round, and ſpread terrour and alarms on all 


ſlides. The pretence made uſe of for declaring war 


againſt them, was, their having aided Antiochus wich 
troops. Immediately after L. Scipio had reſigned ti: 
| command 


) Polyb. in Legat. e. XXXVii. de) A. M. 3817. Ant. J. C. 187 
(4) Liv. I. vill. u. 13-27, Polyb, in Excerpt, Legat. 2935. 
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command of his army to Manlius, the latter ſet cut 


from Epheſus, and marched againſt the Gauls. If 
Eumenes had not been then at Rome, he would have 
been of great ſervice to him in his march; however, 
his brother Attalus ſupplied his place, and was the 
conſul's guide, The Gauls had acquired great re— 
zutation in every part of this country, which they 
had ſubdued by the power of their arms, and had not 
met with the leaſt oppoſition. Manlius judged that it 
would be neceſſary to harangue his forces on this oc=- 
caſion, before they engaged the enemy. I am no 
« ways ſurpriſed, (ſays he) that the Gauls ſhould 
« have made their names formidable to and ſpread 
ce the ſtrongeſt terrour in the minds of nations, of ſo 
« ſoft and effeminate a caſt as the Afiaticks, Their 
ce tall ſtature, their fair, flowing hair, which de— 
«© ſcends to their waiſts; their unwieldy bucklers, 
& their Jong ſwords : Add to this, their ſongs, their 
&« cries, and howlings, at the firſt onſet; the dreadful 
& claſhing of their arms and thields ; all this may, 
« indeed, intimidate men not accuſtomed to them, 
© but not you, O Romans, whoſe victorious arms 
& have ſo often triumphed over that nation. Beſides, 
e experience has taught you, that after the Gauls 
„ have ſpent their firſt fire, an obſtinate reſiſtance 
blunts the edge of their courage, as well as their 
& bodily ſtrength; and that then, quite incapable 
« of ſupporting the heat of the ſun, fatigue, duſt, 
* and thirſt, their arms fall from their hands, and 
6 they ſinłk down quite tired and exhauſted, Do nut 
imagine theſe the ancient Gauls, inured to fatigues 
and dangers. The luxurious plenty of the country 
they have invaded, the ſoft temperature of the air 
they breathe, the effeminacy and delicacy of the 
people among whom they inhabit, have entirely 
« enervated them. They now are no more than 
Phrygians, in Gallick armour ; and the only cir-. 
cumitance I fear is, that you will not reap much 


honour by the defeat of a rabble of enemies, ſo 
unworthy of diſputing LTOory with Romans,” 
5 2 It 
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It was a general opinion, with regard to the an- 
cient Gauls, that a ſure way to conquer them, was, 
to let them exhauſt their firſt fire, which immediately 
was deadened by oppoſition ; and that when once this 
edge of their vivacity was blunted, they had loſt all 
ſtrength and vigour: that their bodies were even in— 
capable of ſuſtaining the ſlighteſt fatigues long, or of 
withſtanding the ſun-beams, when they darted with 
ever ſo little violence: that, as they were more than 
men in the beginning of an action, they were les 
than women at the concluſion of it. (4) Gallas print 
impetu feroces eſſe, quos ſuſtinere ſatis fit Gallorum 
guidem etiam corpora intolerantiſſima laboris atque aſtus 
Fuere;, primaque eorum prelia plus quam virorum, puſ- 
irema minus quam feminarum eſſe. 

Thoſe who are not acquainted with the genius and 
character of the modern French, entertain very near 
the ſame idea of them. However, the-late tranſac- 
tions in Italy and eſpecially on the Rhine, muſt have 

» «<undeceived them in that particular. Though I am 
very much prejudiced in favour of the Greeks and 
Romans, I queſtion whether they ever diſcovered 

reater patience, reſolution, and bravery, than the 
French did at the ſiege of Philipſburgh. I do not ſpeak 
merely of the generals and officers ; courage being 
natural to, and in a manner inherent in them: but 
even the common ſoldiers ſhowed ſuch an ardour, 
 Mntrepidity, and greatneſs of ſoul, as amazed the ge- 
herals, The ſight of an army, formidable by its 
numbers, and ſtiil more ſo by the fame and abilities 
of the prince who commanded it, ſerved only to ani- 
mate them the more. During the whole courſe of 
this long and laborious ſiege, in which they ſuffered 
ſo much by the fire of the belieged, and the heat of the 
ſun 3 by the violence of the rains and inundations of 
the Rhine; they never once breathed the leaſt murmur 
er complaint. They, were ſeen wading through great 
floods, where they were up to the ſhoulders in water, 
earrying their clothes and arms over their heads, 


{4} Livy. I, 4. N. 23, 
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and afterwards marching, quite uncovered, on the 
outſide of the trenches full of water, expoſed to the 
whole fire of the enemy ; and then advancing with in- 
trepidity to the front of the attack, demanding, with 
the loudeſt ſhouts, that the enemy ſhould not be 
allowed capitulation of any kind; and to dread no 
other circumſtance, but their being denied the oppor= 
tunity of ſignalizing their courage and zeal ſti]] more, 
by ſtorming the city, What I now relate is univer- 
ſally known. The moſt noble ſentiments of honour, 
bravery, and intrepidity, muſt neceſſarily have taken 
deep root in the minds of our countrymen ; otherwiſe, 
they could not have rouzed at once fo gloriouſly in a 
firſt campaign, after having been in a manner aſleep 
during a twenty-years peace, L 

The teſtimony which Lewis XV. thought it incum- 
bent on him to give them, is {6 glorious to the nation, 
and even reflects ſo bright a luſtre on the king, that 
I am perſuaded none of my readers will be diſpleaſed 
to find it inſerted. here entire. If this digreſſion is not 
allowable in a hiſtory like this, methinks it is pardon- 
able, and even laudable in a Frenchman, fired with 
zeal for his king and country. 


The King's Letter to the Marſhall D*AsFELDT, 


Covsin, - 


7 Am entirely ſenſible 1 the important ſervice you have 

done me in taking Philipſburgh. Nothing 57 than 
your courage and reſolution could have ſurmounted the ob- 
Stacles to that enterpriſe, occaſioned by the inundations of 
the Rhine. You have had the ſatisfaftion to ſee your ex- 
ample inſpire the officers and ſoldiers with the yo ſenti- 
ments. I cauſed an account to be ſent me daily, of all the 
tranſactions of that ſiege, and always obſerved, that the 
ardour and patience of my troops increaſed in proportion 
ty the difficulties that aroſe either from the ſwelling of the 
Haode, the preſence of the enemy, or the fire of the place. 
Every kind of ſucceſs may be erhected from ſo valiant a 
nation: and 1 enjoin you to inform the general=officers end 

O 3 | others. - 
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err, and cven the whole army, that I am highly. ſatic- 
fied with them. You need net doubt my having the ſame 


ſentiments with regard to you ; to aſſure you of which is 


the ſole mti ve of this letter; and (Couſin) 1 beſeech the 
Almighty ta have you in his keeping, and direct you, 


Verſailles, July 23, 1734. 


I now return to the hiſtory, After Manlius had 
ended the ſpcech repeated above, the army diſcovered 
by their ſhouts, how impatiently they deſired to be 
led againſt the enemy; and accordingly the conſul 
entered their territories, Ihe Gauls did not once 
iuſpect that the Romans would invade them, as their 
country lay ſo remote from them, and therefore were 
not prepared to oppoſe them. But notwithſtanding 
this, they made a long and vigorous reſiſtance, The 
laid wait for Manlius in defiles ; diſputed the paſſes 
with him; ſhut themſelves up in their ſtrongeſt for- 
treſſes, and retired to ſuch eminences as they thought 
inacceſſible, However, the conſul, ſo far from being 
diſcouraged, followed, and forced them wherever he 
came. He attacked them feparately, ſtormed their 
Cities, and defeated them in ſeveral engagements. I 
ſhall not deſcend to particulars, which were of little 
importance, and conſequently would only tire the 
reader. The Gauls were obliged at laſt to ſubmit, 
and to confine themſelves within the limits preſcribed 


Cc 


them. 
By this viQory, the Romans delivered the whole 
country from the perpetual terrours it was under from 
thoſe Parbarians, who hitherto had done nothing but 
harraſs and plunder their neighbours. So happy a 
tranquillity was reſtorcd on this fide, that the empire 
of the Romans was eſtabliſhed there from the river 
Holys to mount Taurus; and the kings of Syria were 
for ever excluded from all Aſia Minor. (e) We are told 
that * Antiochus ſaid, on this occaſion, that he was 
p high'y 
(e) Cie. Orat. pro Dejot. n. 36. Val. Max. I. iv. ce. 1. : 
* Antiochus magnus—dicere et curatione liberatus, modicis It"! 
5 tus, beni ne nbi pc pulo Romano terminis uteretur. CEC: 
eile 1iactumy qucd nimis magna pro- 
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highly obliged to the Romans, for having freed him 
from the cares and troubles which the government of 
jo vaſt an extent of country mult neceſſarily have 
brought upon him. 

(/ Fulvius, one of the conſuls, returned to Rome, 
in order to preſide in the aſſembly. The conſulate 
was given to M. Valerius Me (Tala, and C. Livius 
Salinator. The inſtant the aſſembly broke up, Ful- 
vius returned to his own province, Himſelf and 
Manlius his colleague were continued in the command 
of the armies for a year, in 3 of proconſuls. 

Manlius had repaired to H. phefus, to ſettle, with 
the ten commiſſioners who had been appointed by the 
ſenate, the molt important ariicles of theit commiſſion. 
the treaty of peace with Andochus was confirmed, 
as alſo that which Manlius had concluded with the 
Gauls. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, had been 
ſentenced to pay the Romans ſix hundred talents (ix 
hundred thouſand crowns) for having allitted Antio— 
chus; however, half this ſum was accepted at thu re- 
queſt of E.umenes, who was to marry his davgnier, 


Mariius made a preſent to Eumenes, of all the ele- 
phants which Antiochus, according to the treaty, had 
delivered up to the Romans, He repaſled into Eu— 
10pe with his forces, after having admitted the epu— 
tics of the ſeveral cities to audience, and ſettled the 
chief difficulties, 
(g) Antiochus was very much puzzled how to raiſe 
the ſum he was to pay the Romans. He made a pro- 
greſs through the eaſtern provinces, in order to lev 
the tribute "which they owed him; and left the re— 
gency of Syria, during his abſence, to Seleucus his 
ſon, whom he had declared his preſumptive heir. 
Being arrived in the province of Elymais, he was 
Informed that there was a very conſiderable treaſure 
in the temple of Jupiter Belus. This was a ſtrong 
| 4 temi 


) A.M. 3816. Ant. J. C. 188. Liv. 1. xxxviii. u. 35. 
80 A. M. 3817. Ant. J. C. 187. Diod, in Excerpt. p. 298. Juſtin, 
l. Mi. c. 2. Hiron. in Dan. cap. xi. 
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tation toa prince who had little regard for religion, ang 
was in extieme want of money. Accordingly, upon 
a falſe pretence that the inhabitants of that province 
had rebelled againſt him, he entered the temple in the 
dead of night, and carried off all the riches which 
had been kept there very religiouſly during a long ſe— 
ries of years, However, the people, exaſperated by 
this facrilege, rebelled againſt him, and murthered 
him with all his followers. (+) Aurelius Vier 
ſays, that he was killed by ſome of his own office:s, 
whom he had beat one day when he was heated with 
liquor. 5 | 

| This prince was highly worthy of praiſe for his hu. 
manity, clemency, and liberality. A decree, which 
we are told he enacted, whereby he gave his ſubjects 
permiſſion, and even commanded them not to obe 
his ordinances, in caſe they ſhould be found to inter- 
fere with the laws, ſhows that he had a high regard 
for juſtice. Till the agg of fifty he had behaved, on 
all occaſions, with ſucfg bravery, prudence, and ap- 
plication, as had givenNucceſsyto all his enterpriſes, 
and acquired him the title of the Great. But from 
that time his wiſdom, as well as application, had de- 
clined very much, and his affairs in proportion. His 
conduct in the war againſt the Romans; the little ad- 
vantage he reaped by, orratner contempt for; the wile 
counſels of Hannibal; the ignominious peace he was 
obliged to accept: theſe circumſtances ſullied the 
glory of his former ſucceſſes ; and his death, occaſioned 
by a wicked and ſacrilegious enterpriſe, threw an in- 
delible blot upon his name and memory. | 

The prophecies of the eleventh chapter of Danic|, 
from the 1oth to the 19th verſe, relate to the actions 
of this prince, and were fully accompliſhed. 

(i) But Bis ſens (of the king of the north) ſhall b: 


Airred up, and fhall aſſemble a multitude of great forces: 


everfiew, and paſs threugh r then ſhall he return, and it 


Airred 


(4) De viris Ill uſt, cap. liv, (i) Ver, 10, 
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North was Seleucus Callinicus, who left behind him 
two ſons, Seleucus Ceraunus and Antiochus, after— 
wards ſurnamed te Great, The former reigned but 
three years, and was ſucceeded by Antiochus his bro- 
ther. The latter, after having pacified the troubles 
of his kingdom, made war againſt Ptolemy Philopater, 
king of the South, that is, of Egypt; diſpoſſeſſed 
him of Ccoeloſyria, which was delivered to him b 
Theodotus, governor of that province; defeated Pto- 
lemy's generals in the narrow paſlts near Berytus, 
and made himſelf maſter of part of Phœnicia. Ptolemy: 
then endeavoured to amuſe him by overtures of peace. 
The Hebrew 1s ſtill more expreſſive, He (meaning 
Antiochus) Hall come. He ſhall averfiow the enemy's 
country. Ze ſhall paſs over mount Libanus. He ſhall 
halt, whilſt overtures of peace are making him, Ze 
ſpail advance with ardour as far as the fortreſſes, that 
is, to the frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy's victory is 
clearly pointed out in the following verſes.. 

(!) And the king of the South fhall be moved with ch 
ur, and ſnall come forth and fight with him, even with: 
the king of the North : and he hall ſet forth a great mul- 
titude, hut the multitude ſhall be given ints his hand. 
Ptolemy Philopator was an indolent, effeminate prince. 
It was neceſſary to excite and drag him, in a manner, 
out of his lethargy, in order to prevail with him to- 
take up arms and repulſe the enemy, who were pre- 
paring. to march into his country: provecatus, At: 
laſt he put himſelf at the head of his troops; and by 
the valour and good conduct of his generals, abtained 
a ſignal victory over Antiochus at Raphia, 

(m) And when he hath taken away the multituds, his 
reart fall be lifted up, and he fhall caft detun many te. 
nſands; but he ſhall not be ſtrengthened by it. Antio- 
chus loſt upwards of ten thouſand foot, and three 
hundred. horſe, and four thouſ:nd of his men were- 
taken priſoners, Philopator, having marched aſter 

W's bis 


(5) See ver. 8. (2) Ver 11, (u. Ver. A. 
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his victory to Jeruſalem, was ſo audacious as to at. 
tempt to enter the ſanctuary, his heart ſhall be lifted up; 
and being returned to his kingdom, he behaved with 
the utmoſt pride towards the Jews, and treated them 
very cruelly, He might have diſpoſſeſſed Antiochus 
of his dominions, had he taken a proper advantage of 
nis glorious victory; but he contented himſelf 
with recovering Cœloſyria and Phoenicia, and again 
plunged into his former excefles; but he ſhall not be 


firengthened by it. 


() For the king of the North fhall return, and ſþall 

t forth a multitude greater than the former, and ſhall 
certainly come (after certain years) with a great army, 
ud with much riches. Antiochus, after he had ended 

the war beyond the Euphrates, raiſed a great army in 
thoſe provinces. Finding, fourteen years after the 
concluſion of the firſt war, that Ptolemy Epipbanes, 
who was then but five or fix years years of age, had 
ſucceeded Philopator his father; he united with Phi- 


lip king of Macedon, in order to deprive the infant 


king of his throne. Having defeated Scopas at Pa— 
nium, near the ſource of the river Jordan, he ſub- 
jected the whole country which Philopator had con- 
quered, by the victory he gained at Raphia, 

(v) And in thoſe times there ſhall many ſtand up againſt 
the king of the South, This prophecy was fulfilled by 
the league made by the kings of Macedonia and 
Syria againſt the infant monarch of Egypt: by the 
conſpiracy of Agathocles and Agathoclea for the re- 
gency ; and by that of Scopas, to diſpoſſeſs him of his 
crown and life, * Hlſo the robbers of thy people ſhall 
exalt themſelves to eſtabliſh the viſion, but they ſhall fall. 
Several apoſtate Jews, to ingratiate themſelves with 
the king of Egypt, complied with every thing he re— 
quired of them, even in oppolition to the ſacred ordi- 
nances of the law, by which means they were in 
great favour with him, but it was not Gn Het 

or 


| (7) Ver. 13:” (r) Ver. 14. 
* The angel Gaoriel here ſpeaks to Daniel: 
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for when Antiochus regained poſſeſſion of Judea and 
Teruſalem, he either extirpated, or drove out of the 
country all the partifansof Ptolemy. This ſubjection 
of the Jews to the ſovereignty of the kings of Syria, 
prepared the way for the accompliſhment of the pro- 
phecy, which denounced the calamitics that Antio— 
chus Epiphanes, fon of Antiochus the Great, was to 
bring upon this people; which occaſioned a great 
number of them to fall into apoſtacy. 

(s) Co the king of the North ſhall came, and caſt up a 
mount, aud take the moſt fenced cities, and the arms 0 
the South ſhall net withjtand, neither his choſen people, 
neither ſhall there be any flrength to Wilhſland——_— 
(t But he that cometh againſt him, ſhall do according to 
his own will, and none ſhall ſtand before him And he 
Hall fland in the glorious land which by his hand ſtall be 
conſumed. Antiochus, after having defeated the 
Egyptian army at Paneas, beſieged and took, firſt 
Sidon, then Gaza, and afterwards all the cities of thoſe 
provinces, notw:thſtanding the oppoſition made b 
the choſen troops which the king ef Egypt had ſent 
againſt him. He did acc:rding to his un will, in 
Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, and nothing was able to 
make the leaſt reſiſtance againſt him. Purſuing bis 
conqueſts in Paleſtine, he entered Judea, thi glorious, 
or, according to the Hebrew, that deſirable land, tle 
there eſtabl:ſhed his authority; and fſirengtheneld it, 
by repulſing from the caſtle of jcruſalem tne garriſan 
which Scopas had thrown intoit, [his garriſon being 
ſo well defended, that Antiochus was oblized to fend- 
for all his troops in order tv force it; and the ſiege 
continuing a long time, the couniry was ruined and 
cynſumed by the ſtay the army was obliged to make 
in it, 

(2) He fba!l alſo ſet his face to enter with the flrength 


of his whole kinguum, and upricht ones. <vith lime thus 


ſhall he do, and he ſpall give him the davghter of Womens, 
Cr ie cor / ip 
(2) Ver, 16. 


(% Ver, 15. (2) Ver. 17. 
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corrupting her: But ſhe ſhall not fland on his fide, neitlir 
be for him. Antiochus, ſeeing that the Komans un— 
dertook the defenſe of young Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
thought it would beſt fuit his intereſt to lull the kiny 
aſleep, by giving him his daughter in marriage, in 
order to corrupt her, and excite her to. betray her 


buſband: but he was not ſucceſsful in his deſign; 


for as ſoon as ſhe was married to Ptolemy, ſhe re- 
nounced her father's intereſts, and embraced thoſe cf 
her huſband. It was on this account that we ſee her 
E join with him in the embaſſy which was ſent from 
Egypt to Rome, to congratulate the Romans on the 
victory which Acilius had gained over her father at 
J hermopylz. 

(x) After this he ſhall turn his face unto the fer and 
Hall take many : But a 2 for his own behalf ſhall 
cauſe the reproach which Antiochus had offered him 18 
ceaſe ; without his own reproach he ſhall cauſe it to turn 
upon him. Antiochus, having put an end to the war 
of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, ſent his two ſons, at the 
head of the land- army to Sardis, whilſt himſelf em- 
barked on board the fleet, and ſailed to the AÆEgean 
ſez, where he took ſeveral iflands, and extended his 
empire exceedingly on that fice, However, 2he price 
of the people, whom he had inſulted by making this 
invaſion, that is, L. Scipio the Roman conſul, 
cauſed the reproach to turn upon him; by defeating bim 
at mount Sipilus and repulſing him from every partct 
Aſia Minor.“ 

(y) Then he fhall turn his ſuce tewards the fort of hit 
un land; but be ſball ſtuinble and fall, and not be found. 
Antiochus, after his defeat, returned to Antioch, the 
capital of his kingdom, and the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in 
it. He went ſoon after into the provinces of the K aſt, 
in order to levy money to pay the :tomans z but, 

| having 
(x) Ver. 18. (y) Ver. 19. | 


* Legati ab Pidlemzo & Cleo- Antiochem regem Cræciæ exfu- 
peia, legibus ZEgypti, gratulan- litlet veuerunt. Liv, I. XAXVIi. n. 3+ 
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having plundered the temple of Elymais, he there 
lothis life in a miſerable manner, | 
Such is the prophecy of Daniel relating to Antio— 
chus, which 1 have explained in moſt places, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew text. I confeſs there may be ſome 
doubtful and obſcure terms, which may be difhcult 
to explain, and are variouſly interpreted by commen- 
tators; but is it potſible for the ſubſtance of the pro- 
phecy to appear obſcure and doubtful? Can any ca- 
ſonable man, who makes uſe of his underſtanding, 
aſcribe ſuch a prediction, either to mere chance, or 
to the conjectures of human prudence and ſagacity ! 
Can any light, but which proceeds from God him— 
ſelf, penetrate, in this manner, into the darknels of 
futurity, and point out the events of it in ſo exact 
and circumſtantial a manner ? Not to mention what 
is here ſaid concerning Egypt, Scleucus Callinicus,, 
king of Syria, leaves two children behind him. The 
eldeſt reigns but three years, and does not perform 
any exploit worthy of being recorded; and, accord- 
ingly, the prophet does not take any notice of him. 
The youngeſt is Antiochus, ſurnamed the Great, from 
his great actions; and accordingly our prophet gives 
a tranſient acccount of the principal circumſtances of 
his life, his moſt important enterpriſes, and even the 
manner of his death; In it we fee his expeditions into 
Ccelolyria and Phoenicia, ſeveral cities of which ars 
beſieged and taken by that monarch; his entrance; 
into ſeruſalem, which is laid waſte by the ſtay his 
troops make in it; his conqueſts of a great many 
ilands; the marriage of his daughter with the king 
of Egypt, which does not anſwer the deſign he had 
in view; his overthrow by the Roman conſul, his 
retreat to Antioch, and, laſtly, his unfortunate end, 
Theſe are, du a manner, the out-lines of Antiochus's 
picture, which can be made to reſemble none but 
timielf, Is it to be ſuppoſed that the prophet drew 


tiole features without deſign and-at random, in the 
Picture he has left us of him? The facts, which de- 
| | | note 
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note the aecompliſhment of the prophecy, are all told 
by heathen authors, who lived many centurics after 
the prophet in queſtion, and whoſe fidelity cannot he 
ſuſpected in any manner. We muft renounce, not 
only religion, but reaſon, to refuſe to acknowledge, 
in ſuch prophecies as thee, the intervention of 1 
Supreme Being, to whom all ages are preſent, and 
Wo governs the world wich abſolute power. 


SECT. IX. SELEUCus PHILIPATOR ſucceeds to 17 
thr:ne of ANT OcCcHUs his father. The beginning ir 
the reign of FTOLtNY VPI PHANES in E:ypt. Vari 
empaſjies ſent to the Achæans and Romans. Complaints 
made againſt PHILIP. Commiſſuners are ſent frm 
Reme to enquire into th:ſe complaints ; and at the ſane 
time to examine concerning the ill treatment of Saria 
by the Ach&ans, Sequel of that affuir, 


(a) NTIOCHUS the Great dying, Seleucus 
| A Piilopator, his eldeſt ſon, whom he had 
left in 4\ntivca when he ſet out for the eaſtern pro— 
Vinces, ſucceeded him. But his reign was obſcure 
and contemptible, occaſioned by the miſery to which 
the Komans had reduced that crown; and the exoidis 
tant “ ſum (a thouſand talents annually) he was 
obliged to pay, during all his reign, by virtue of the 
treaty of peace concluded between the king his father 

and tnat people. 2 
(5) Ptolemy Epiphanes at that time reigned in 
Immediately upon his acceſſion to the throne, 
he had ſent an ambaſlador into Achaia, to rencw the 
alliance which the king his father had formerly con- 
cluded with the Achzans, The latter accepted of 
this offer with joy; and accordingly ſent deputies to 
the king, Lycortas, father of Polybius the hiſtorian, 
and two other atabaſladors, The alliance being ” 
| ne wee; 


(e) A. M. 3817. Ant. J. C. 187. Appian. in Syr. p. 116. 
(6) To b. in Le. c. xxxv.ll, 
* Advout 190,000. 
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newed, Philopœmen, who was at that time in office, 
inviting Ptolemy's ambalſador to a banquet, hey 
entered into diſcourſe concerning that prince. In 
the praiſe the ambaſlador beſtowed upon him, he ex- 
patiated very much on his dexterity in the chace, his 
a(drefs in riding, and his vigour and activity in the 
excrciſe of his arms; and, to give an example of 
what he aſſerted, he declared, that this prince, being 


on horſcback, in a party of hunting, had killed a 


wild bull with the diſcharge of a ſingle javelin, 

he ſame year Antiochus died, Cleopatra his 
deughter, queen of Egypt, had a fon, who reigned 
after Epiphanes his father, and was called Ptolemy 
P:ilometer.” (e) The whole realm expreſſed great 
joy upon the birth of this prince, Cœloſyria and 
Paleſtine diſtinguiſhed themſelves above all the pro- 
vinces, and the moſt conſiderable perſons of thoſe 
countries went to Alexandria upon that occaſion with 
tie moſt ſplendid equipages. Joſephus, of whom I 
have ſpoken elſewhere, who was receiver-general of 
thoſe provinces, being too old to tale ſuch a journey, 
ſent his youngeſt ſon, Hyrcanus, in his ſtead, who 
was a young man of abundance of wit, and very 
engaging manners. T be king and qucen gave him a 
cry favourable reception, and did him the honour of 
a place at their table. A buitoon, who uſed to divert 
tne king with his jeſts, ſaid to him; „Do but be- 
„ hold, fir, the quantity of bones before Hyrcanus, 
and your Majeity may judge in what a manner his 
e fat | i bofe words made 


oe 


tather gnaws your Provinces, 
tie king laugh; and he aſked Hyrcanus how he came 
to have ſo great a number of bones before him. 
„ Your majeſty need not wonder at that (replied he); 


for dogs eat both fleſh and bones, as yoy ſee the 


reſt of the perſons at your table have done (pointing 
eto them); but men are contented to cat the fleſh, 
* and leave the bones like me.” "The mockers were 


mocked by that retort, and continued mute and con— 


fuſed, 


(e) Joſeph. Antiq. lüb. xli. Co 4. 


| 
« 
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fuſed, When the day for making the preſents arrived, 
as Hyrcanus had given out that he had only * * 
talents to preſent, it was expected that he would he 
very ill received by the king, and people diverted 
themſelves with the thoughts of it beftorchand. Ie 
greateſt preſents made by the reſt did not exceed + 
twenty talents. But Hyrcanus preſented to the king 
an hundred boys, well ſhaped ard finely dreſle d, 
whom he had bought, each of them bringing a talent 
as an offering; and to the queen as many girls in 
magnificent habits, each with a like preſent tor that 
princeſs, The whole court was amazed at ſuch un- 
common and ſurpaſſing magnificence; and the king 
and queen diſmiſted Hyrcanus with the higheſt marks 
of their favour and eſtcem. 

(4) Ptolemy, in the firſt year of his reign, govern- 
ed in ſo auſpicious a manner, as gained him univer{a] 
approbation and applauſe : becauſe he followed, in 
all things, the advice of Ariſtomenes, who was 
another tather to him; but afterwards the flattery of 
courtiers (that deadly poiſon to kings). prevailed over 
the wiſe counſels of that able miniſter. I hat Prince 
ſhunned him, and began to give into all the vices and 
failings of his father. Not being able to endure the 
liberty which Ariſtomenes frequently took of adviſing 
bim to act more conſiſtently with himſelf, he dil 
patched him by poiſon. 
troubleſome cenſor, whole ght alone was importu— 
nate, from the tacit reproaches it ſeemed to make 


bim, he abandoned himſelf entirely to his vicious in- 


clinations; plunged into exceſſes and diſorders of 


every kind; followed no other guides in the admini— 


ſtration of affairs, but his wild paſhons ; and treated 
his ſubjects with the cruelty of a tyrant, 


1 he Egyptians, growing at laſt quite weary of the 
oppreſſions and injultice to Which they were daily ex- 


poſed, 


(4) A. M. 3820. Ant. J. E. 18. Diod. in Excerpt, p. 294. 
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poſed, began to cabal together, and to form aſſocia- 
tions againſt a king who oppreſled them ſo grievoully» 
Some perſons of the higheſt quality having engaged 
in this conſpiracy, they had already formed deſigns 
for depoling him, and were upon the point of putting 
them in execution, 

(e) To extricate himſelf from the difficulties in 
which he was now involved, he choſe Polycrates for 
his prime miniſter, a man of great bravery as well as- 
abilities, and who had the moſt conſummate experi— 
ence in affairs both of peace and war; for he had 
riſen to the command of the army under his father, 
and had ſerved in that quality in the battle of Raphia, 


on which occaſion he had contributed very much to 


the victory, He was afterwards governor of the ifland 
ol Cyprus; and happening to be in Alexandria when 
Scopas's conſpiracy was diſcovered, the expedients he 
employed on that occaſion conduced very much to the 
preſervation of the ſtate. 

f,) Ptolemy, by the afliftance of this prime miniſter, 
oreroome the rebels. He obliged their chiefs, who 
were the principal lords of the country, to capitulate 
and ſubmit on certain conditions. But, having ſeiſed 
their perſons, he forfeited his promiſe ; and, after 
having exerciſed various cruelties upon them, put 
them all to death, This perfidious conduct brought 
new troubles upon him, from which the abilities of 
Folycrates extricated him again, 

The Achzan league, at the time we are now ſpeak- 
ing, ſeems to have been very powerful, and in 
great conſideration, We have ſeen that Ptolemy, a 
little after his acceſſion to the throne, had been very 
follicitous to renew the ancient alliance with them. 
1his he alſo was very defirous of in the latter end of 
his reign ; and accordingly offered that republick ſix 
thouſand ſhields, and two hundred talents of braſs?” 
His offer was accepted, and, in conſequence of it, 
Lycurtas and two other Achæans were "pat Fi 

| im 


(f) A. M. 3821. Ant. I. C. 138. 


(e) Polyb, in Excerpt. p. 113. 


CY 
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him, to thank him for the preſents, and to renew the 


aliiance; and theſe returned ſoon after with Ptolemy? 
zmbaſſador, in order to ratify the treaty. (g) King 
Eumenes alſo ſent an embaſly for the ſame purpoſe, 
and offered an hundred and twenty talents (about 
twenty-one thouſand pounds ſterling) the intereſt of 
which to be applied for the ſupport of the members of 
the publick council, Others came likewiſe from 
Seleucus, who, in the name of their ſovereign, offer« 
ed ten ſhips cf war completely equipped; and, at the 
ſa ne time, defired to have the ancient alliance with 
that prince renewed. The ambaſſador, whom Pnilo- 
pœmen had ſent to Rome to juſtify his conduct, was 
returned from thence, and deſired to give an account 
of his commiſſion. = 
For theſe ſeveral reaſons a great aſſembly was held. 
The firſt man that entered it was Nicodemus of Elea. 
He gave an account of what he had ſaid in the ſenate 
of Kome, with regard to the affair of Sparta, and the 
anſwer which had bcen made him. It was judged by 
the replies, that the ſenate 2 


. 23 
pleaſcd with the ſubverſion of the government of 
Sparta, with the demolition, of the walls of that city, 
nor with the maflacte of the Spartans; but at the ſame 
time, that they did not annul any thing which had 
been enacted And as no perſon happened to ſpcak 
for or againſt the anſwers of the ſenate, no further 
mention was made of it at that time, But the ſame 
affair will be the ſubject of much debate in the 
ſequel. 

The ambaſſadors of Eumenes were afterwards ad- 
mitted to audience. After having renewed the alliance 
which had been formerly made with Attalus, that 
king's father; and propoſed, in Eumenes's name, 
tae offer of an hundred and twenty talents ; they ex- 
patiated largely on the great friendſhip and tender re» 
gard which their ſovereign had always ſhewed for the 
| Achzens. 
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GC) A. M. 3818. Ant. J. C. 186. Polyb. in Legat. c. xiv, p. 850852. 
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When they had ended what they 


397 
had to 


V, Apolionius of Sicyon roſe up, and obſerved, 


of Perg 


gamus offered, 


t the preſent which the kin 


conſidered in itſelf, was worthy of the Achæans; 
but, if regard was had to the end which Fumenes 


pr: 


poſed to himſelf by it, and the advantage he hoped 


o rcap by his munificence, in that caſe, the republick 


C2 
* 


ud not accept of this preſent without bringing upon 


itlelf everlaſting infamy, and being guilty of the 


cteateſt of prevarications, 


6% 


40 


* 
k 


bY . ' * 

Priybiur, by this expreſſion 
wid denote, that ſuch a penſicn 
Wis a king of bait that covered a 


# 
T # 


at is, the deſign which Eu- 


„For, ima word (con- 
tinued he) as the law forbids every individual, 
whether of the people or of the magiſtrates, to re- 
ceive any gift from a king upon any pretence 
whatſoever, the crime would be much greater, 
ſhould the commonwealth, collectively, accept of 
Eumenes's offers. That with regard to the in» 
famy, it was ſelf-evident; for (ſays Apocllonius) 
what could reflect greater ignominy in a council, 
than to receive, annually, from a king, money 
for its ſubſiſtence; and to aſlemble, in order to 
deliberate on publick affairs, only as ſo many of 
his penſioners, and in a *manner riſing from his 
table, after having ſwallowed the*bait that con- 
cealed the hook? But what dreadful conſequences 
might not be expected from ſuch a cuſtom, ſhould 
it be eftabliſhed ? 'T hat afterwards Pruſias, ex- 
cited by the example of Eumencs, would alſo be 
liberal of his benefactions, and after him, Seleu— 
cus: that, as the intereſt of kings digered widely 
from thoſe of republicks, and as, in the latter, 
their moſt important deliberations related to their 
differences with crowned heads, two things would 
incvitably happen: either the Achæans would 
tranſact all things to the advantage of thoſe princes, 
and to the prejudice, of their own country; or elſe 


they muſt behave with the blackeſt ingratitude 


© towards 
menes had of makiny all thoſe who 
compoſed the council his dependents. 
Kala ra 0114; 65htag, 


* 
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« towards their benefactors.“ He concluded his 

ſpeech with exhorting the Achæans to refuſe the had (ei 
preſent which was offered; and added, “ That it Had all 
« was their duty to take umbra'e at Eumenes, for 


pt 
© attempting to bribe their fidelity by ſuch an offer,” EG 
The whole ailembly with ſhouts rejected unanimouſly tated, | 
the propoial of king Lumencs, however dazzling ede pe: 
offer of ſo large a ſum of money might be. whene\ 


After this, Lycortas, and the reſt of the ambaſſa. gut th 
dors who had been ſent to Ptolemy, were called in; 


Rome, 
and the decre? made by that prince for renewing te pormer 
alliance was read. Ariſtencs, who preſided in the The 


aſſembly, having aſked what treaty the king of Egynt 
deſired to renew '( ſeveral having been concluded with 
Ptolemy upon very different conditions) and nobody 
being able to anſwer that queſtion, the decition of 
that affair was referred to another time. 

At laſt the Ambaſſadors of Seleucus were admittet 
to audience, The Achæans renewed the alliance 
which had been concluded with him: but it was not 
judged expedient to accept, at that juncture, of the 
{hips he offered, 

(% Greece was fer from enjoying a calm at tli 
time; and complaints were carried, from all quarters 
to Rome againſt Philip. The ſenate thereupon nomi« 
nated three commiſſioners, of whom Q. Cecilius wa 
the chief, to go and take cognizance of thoſe affair 
upon the ſpot. opts 

(2) Philip ftill retained the ſtrongeſt reſentmen 
againſt the Romans, with whom he believed he hat 
juſt reaſon to be diſſatisfied on many accounts; bu 
particularly, becauſe by the articles of peace, he hat 
not been allowed the liberty of taking vengeance dl 
ſuch of his ſubjects as had abandoned him during tit 
war. The Romans, however, had endeavoured tc 
conſole him, by permitting him to invade Athamanii 
and Amynander the king of that country; by givily 
up to him ſome cities of Theſſaly, which the — 
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: the pad ſeiſed; by leaving him the poſſeſſion of Demetrias 
at it Wand all Magneſia; and by not oppoſing him in his 
„for Hattempts upon Thrace; all which circumſtances had 


ſter,” 
oully 
g the 


baſſa. 
d in; 
g ths 
n the 
Egypt 

With 
0body 
ion of 


ſomewhat appeaſed his anger. He continually medi- 

tated, however, totake advantage of the repoſe which 

the peace afforded him, in order to prepare for war, 
whenever a proper opportunity ſhould preſent itſelf, 

But the complaints that were made againſt him at 
Rome, having been liſtened to there, revived all his 
former diſguſts. 

The three commiſſioners being arrived at Tempe 

in Theflaly, an aſſembly was called there. to which 
came, on one fide, the ambaſſadors of the Theſſalians, 

of the Perrhebians and Athamanians ; and, on the 

other, Philip king of Macedon, a circumſtance that 
could not but greatly mortify the pride of ſo powerful 
a prince. The ambaſladors explained their various 
omplaints againſt Philip, with greater or leſs force, 
according to their different characters and ablities. 
dome, after excuſing themſelves for being obliged to 
plead againſt him, in favour of their liberty, intreated 
kim to act in regard to them rather as a friend than a 
maſter, . and to imitate the Romans in that particular 
bo endeavoured to win over their allies rather by 
friendſhip than fear, T he reſt of the ambaſladors, 
being leſs reſerved, and not ſo moderate, reproached 
im to his face, for his injuſtice, oppreſlion, and 


mittel 
liance 
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mc uſurpation ; aſſuring the commiſſioners, that in caſe 
he bagtney did not apply a ſpeedy remedy, the triumphs 
4 , they obtained over Philip, and their reſtoration of 
e Na 


the Grecians inhabiting the countries near Macedonia 
0 their liberties, would all be rendered ineffectual : 
that this prince®, like a hery courſer, would never 
de kept in and reſtrained without a very tight rein, 
and a ſharp curb. Philip, that he might 1 the 
ir of an accuſer rather than of one accuſed, inveighed 
eavily int thoſe who had harangued on this oc- 

caſion, 
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hat 


295 * Ut equum ſternacem non pa- gandum eſſe. Lu. 


atem, frenis aſperioribus caſti- 
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calion, and particularly againſt the Theſſalians. I Het 
ſaid, that like “ ſlaves, who being made free on M25 
ſudden, contrary to all expectation, break into tl himſe 
moſt injurious exclamations againſt their maſters an had Ic 
benefactors, ſo they abuſed, with the utmoſt in“ co 
ſolence, the indulgence of the Romans; and wg 
incapable, after enduring a long ſervitude, to make have 
prudent and moderate uſe of the liberty which be Roma 
been granted them. The commiſſioners, after hear ich 
the accuſations and anſwers, the circumſtances MW” ©? 7 
which I ſhall omit as little important, and mak np! 
ſome particular regulations, did not judge proper: which 
that time to pronounce definitively upon their reſpec would 
tive demands. | withſt. 
From thence they went to Theſſalonica, to er qu 
into the affairs relating to the cities of Thrace; eser 
the king, who was very much diſguſted, follow: hat thi 
them thither, Eumenes's ambaſſadors ſaid to t ne t 
commiſſioners, that if the Romans were reſolve! t ſled | 
reſtore the cities of Enum and Maronea to their |: E ful 
berty, their ſoveriegn was far from having a delignt 7 
oppoſe it; but that, if they did not concern them Pee 
ſclves in regard to the condition of the cities which he { to h 
been conquered from Antiochus; in that caſe, ti treat 
ſervice which Eumenes and Attalus his father he 3 
done Rome ſeemed to require that they ſhould ra. e 
be given up to their maſter than to Philip who hc 1. Perke 
manner of right to them, but had uſurped them. m 
open force: that, beſides, theſe cities had been g 
to Eumenes, by a decree of the ten commilſozr Wl. he 
whom the Romans had appointed tu determine ta. kin 
differences. The Maronites, who were after want.“ 
heard, inveighed in the ſtrongeſt terms again t: areas 
injuſtice and oppreſſion which Philip's garriſon exit * 
Clicd in their city, Wed 
He! > prete 
: 2 . | er po 
* Infolenter & immodice abnti pente manu miſſorum, licentian !“ ad acq 


Theſſalos, indulgentia populi Ro- cis & linguz experiri, & jactara * 
mani; velut ex diutina fti nimis inſectatione & conviciis domi 
avide meram haurientes libertatem. Liv. : 

Ita, ſeryorum m od opræter ſpemre- 
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Here Philip delivered himſcif in quite different 
erms from what he had done before; and directing 
kimnſeif perſonally to the Romans, declared, that he 
had long perceived they were fully determined never 
to do him Juſtice on any occaſion. He made a long 
enumeration of the grievous injuries he pretended tv 
hive received from them; the ſervices he had done the 
Romans on different occaſions; and the zeal with 
which he had always adhered to their intereſt, fo far 
:5 to refuſe three thouſand * talents, fifty ſhips of war 
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nake 
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earn 


ces 0 0 ; FOR» 
Ll completely equipped, and a great number of cities, 
vl . * Fa Fn 3 
which Antiochus offered him, upon condition that he 
per il... 1, 14 by + IT 
rede 0d conclude an alliance with him. hat, not- 
1% * . * 6 5 . 
: withſtanding this, he had the mortification to ſee Eu- 
_ renes preferred on all occaſions, with whom it was 


oo great a condeſcenſion to compare himſelf; and 
thatthe Romans, ſo far from enlarging his dominions, 
s he thought his ſervices merited, had even diſpoſ- 
ſled him, as well of thoſe cities to which he had a 


10 
my Eu ful claim, as of ſuch as they had beſtowed upon 
ec im. „ You, O Romans (ſays he, concluding his 
om þ ſpeech) are to conſider upon what foot you intend 
ch ha have me be with you. If you are determined to 
ile, W. treat me as an enemy, and to urge me to extremi= 
er OT that caſe, you need only uſe me as you 
1 rad have hitherto done: but, if you {till revere in my 
nad perſon the title and quality of king, ally, and 
VS, ' iriend, ſpare me, I beſeech you, the ſhame of 
n ones being treated any longer with ſo much indignity,” 
TR ne commiſſioners were movel with this ſpeech of 
1e th: king, For this reaſon, they thought it incum- 
erw nt on them to leave the affair in ſuſpence, by 
ag eng no deciſive anſwer; and accordingly they de- 
on Exc arcd, that if the cities in queſtion had been given to 
umenes, by the decree of the ten commiſſioners, as 
He e pretended they were, in that caſe, it was not in 
heir power to reverſe it in any manner: that if Philip 


«dl acquired them by right of conqueſt, it was but 
juſt 


1414 % 


* About 450,900). fterling, 
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Juſt that he ſhould be ſuffered to continue in poſſeſſio 
of them: that if neither of theſe things ſhould he 
proved, then the cognizance of this affair ſhould þe 
left to the judgement of the*ſenate; and, in the mean baſſad 
time, the garriſons be drawn out of the cities, each W. 
party retaining its pretenſions as before. 
This regulation, by which Philip was commanded, Fot 
proviſionally, to withdraw his garriſons out of th: 
reſpective cities, ſo far from ſatisfying that prince, (oi the a 
entirely diſcontented and enraged him, that the con- had n 
ſequence would certainly have been an open war, i woulc 
he had lived long enough to prepare for it. 

(+) The commiſſioners, at their leaving Macedo. what | 
nia, went to Achaia, Ariſtenes, who was the chieſ this at 


magiſtrate, aſſembled immediately all the chiefs off would 
the republick in Argos. Cecilius coming into this freedo 
council, after having applauded the zeal of the Ach. Dioph 
ans, and the wiſdom of their government on all otherWwere 2 
occaſtons, added, that he could not forbear tellin count; 
them, that their injurious treatment of the LacedzWaccord 
monians had been very much cenſured at Rome; and (1) 

therefore he exhorted them to amend, as much as HH te ſen 
in their power, what they had acted impruventiMin Gre 
againſt them on that occaſion. The ſilence of Ariand Pe 
tenes, who did not reply a ſingle word, ſhowed that ind El 
was of the ſame opinion with Cecilius, and that thyiſexiles « 
acted in concert. Diophanes of Megalopolis, a they h. 


better ſkilled in war than politicks, and who hate 
Philopœemen, without mentioning the affair of Spart 
made other complaints againſt him. Upon this 
Philopœmen, Lycortas, and Archon, began to {peal 
with the utmoſt vigour in defence of the republici 
They ſhowed, that the whole tranſaction at Spat 
had been conducted by prudence, and even tv til 
advantage of the Lacedæmonians: and that, had 


heſſa 
audienc 
Appius 
he ſpo 
iſed 

omma 
and Ma 


aſtles, 


been otherwiſe, human laws, as well as the revetet be ſea 
due to the gods, muſt have been violated. Wie "oO 
Cecilius quitted the afſembly, the members of iti, a. 


mon 


(t) Polyb. in Lex. c. xli. p. 853, 854. Vor. 


* 


| 
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They next admitted to audience Apollonidas, the 
ambaſſador whom the Achæans had ſent, to give the 
reaſons why they had not made their anſwers to Ceci. 
lius; and to inform the ſenate of all that had been 
tranſacted with regard to the Spartans,, who had de- 
puted to Rome Areus and Alcibiades, who both were 
of the number of the firſt exiles whom Philopœmen 
and the Achæans had reſtored to their country, The 
circumſtance. which moſt exaſperated the Achæans 
Was, to ſee that, notwithſtanding the precious and 
recent obligation to their favour, they had, however, 
charged themſelves with the odious commiſſion of ae- 
guſing thoſe who had ſaved them ſo unexpectedly, 
and had procured them the invaluable bleſſing of te- 
turning. to their houſes and families, Apollonidas 
endeavoured to prove, that it would be impoſſible to 
ſettle the affairs of Sparta with greater prudence than 
Philopœmen and the reſt of the Achæans had done; 
and they likewiſe cleared themſelves, for their having 
refuſed to call a general aſſembly, On the other ſide, 
Areus and Alcibiades repreſented, in the moſt aff d- 
ing manner, the ſad .calggity to which Sparta was re- 
duced;; its walls were dMoliſhed ; its * citizens drags 
ged into Achaia, and reduced to a ſtate of captivity: 
the ſacred laws of Lycurgus, which had made it ſub- 
ſiſt during ſo long a ſeries of years, and with ſo much 
Slory, had been entirely aboliſhed, | __ 


e ſenate, after weighing and .comparing the 
reaſons on both ſides, ordered the ſame-amballacors to 
enquire into this affair, as were nominated to inſpec 
thoſe of Macedon; and deſired the Achæans to con- 
vene tneir general aſſembly, whenever the Roman am. 
baſſadors ſhould require it; as the ſenate admitted 
them to audience in Rome, as often as they aſked it. 


| | _. Whet 
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which, the Acheans were empou” 
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"quhich bad accordingly been cxccui 
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(m) When Philip was informed by his ambaſſadors, 


who had been ſent buck to him from Rome, that he N 


mult abſolutely evacuate all the cities of Thrace; in 
the higheſt degree of rage, to ſee his dominians con- 
tracted on evety ſide, he vented his fury on the inha- 
bitants of Maronea, Onomaſtes, who was governor 
of Thrace, employed Caſſander, who was very 
known in the city, to execute the barbarous command 
of the prince, 
they led a body of Thracians into it, who fell with 
the utmoſt violence on the citizens, and cut a great 
number of them to pieces. Philip having thus wreak+ 
ed his vengeance on thoſe who were not of his faction, 
waited calmly for the commiſſioners, being firmly 
perſuaded that no one would dare to impeach him. 

Some time after, Appius arrives, who, upon bein 


well 
Accordingly, in the dead of night, 


informed of the barbarous treatment which the Marao- 


mites had met with, reproached the king of Macedon, 
in'the ſtrongeſt terms, on that account. 'The latter 
reſolutely aſſetted, that he had not been concerned in 
any manner in that maſfacre, but that it was wholly 
occaſioned by an inſurrection of the populace. Some 
<« (ſays he) declaring fœ Eumenes, and others for 
<< me, a great quarrel aroſe, and they butchered one 
© another.” He went ſo far as to challenge them to 
produce any perſon, who pretended.to have any arti- 
cles to lay to his charge. But who would have dared 
to impeach him ? His puniſhment. had been immedi- 
ate; and the aid he might have expected from the 
Romans was too far off. It 5 to no purpoſe, ſays Ap- 
Pius to him, for you ts apologiſe for ' yourſelf ; I know 


' what. things have been done, as well as the authors of 


them. Fheſe words gave Philip the greateſt anxiety. 
However, matters were not carried farther at this firſt 
„„ r . 4 328 0. hp 7 
But Appius, the next day, commanded him to ſend 
immediately Onomaſtes and Caſſander to Rome to be 


examined by the ſenate on the affair in queſtion, de- 


P 2 * claring. 
( Polyb. in Legat. c. liy. Liv. I. ix. n. 34, 35» 


: 
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Claring, that there was no other way left for him to 
clear himſelf, - Philip, upon receiving this order, 
changed colour, wavered within himſelf, and heſi- 
tated a long time before he made anſwer. At laſt, he 
declared that he would fend Caſſander, whom the com- 
miſſioners ſuſpected to be the contriver of the maſſa- 
cre: but he was determined not to ſend Onomaſtes, 
who (he declared) ſo far from having been in Maro- 
nea at the time this bloody tragedy happened, was 
not even. in the neighbourhood of it, The true rea- 
| ſon of his conduct was, Philip was afraid. leſt Ono- 
maſtes, in whom he repoſed the utmoſt confidence, 
'and had never concealed any thing from, ſhould be- 
tray him to the ſenate. As for Caſſander, the inſtant 
the Commiſſioners had left Macedon, he put him on 
board a ſhip; but, at the ſame time, ſent ſome per- 
ſons after him, who poiſoned him in Epirus. 

After the departure of the Commiffioners, who were 
Fully perſuaded that Philip had contrived the maſſacre 
in Maronea, and was upon the point of breaking with 
the Romans; the king of Macedon reflecting in his 
own mind, and with his friends, that the hatred. he 
| bore the Romans, and the ſtrong deſire he had to 
wreak his vengeance on the people, muſt neceſſarily 
foon diſplay itſelf; would have been very glad to take 
up arms immediately, and declare war againſt that 
people; but, being not prepared, he conceived an 
- expedient to gain time. Philip reſolved to fend his 
ſon Demetrius to Rome, who, having been many 
years an hoſtage, and having acquired great eſteem in 
that city, he judged very well qualified either to de- 


fend him againſt the accuſations with which he might 


be charged before the ſenate, or apologize for ſuch 
faults as he really had committed. | 
He accordingly made all the preparations neceſſary 
for this embaſty; and nominated ſeveral friends to 
attend the prince his ſon on that occaſion. _ 
He, at the ſame time, .promiſed to ſuccour the 
- Byzantines 3 not that he was fincerely deſirous of de- 
tending them, but only his bare advancing to aid that 
. people, 
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people, would ftrike terrour into the petty princes of 
Thrace, in the neighbourhood of the Propontis, and 

would prevent their oppoſing the reſolution he had 
* formed of entering into war againſt the Romans. And 


accordingly he defeated thoſe petty ſovereigns in a 
-of battle, and took priſoner their chief, whereby he put 
la- it out of their power to annoy him, and returned into 
es, Macedon. . ; 
ro- (n) The arrival of the Roman commiſſioners was 
ous expected in Peloponneſus, who were commanded to 
en- go from Macedon into Achaia. Lycortas, in order 
144 that an anſwer might be ready for them, ſummoned 
„0 a council, in which the affair of the Lacedzmonians 
be- was examined. He repreſented to the aſſembly, 
tant fuch things as they might fear from them; the. 
on Romans ſeeming to favour their intereſt much more 
per- than that of the Achæans. He expatiated chiefly on 
the ingratitude of Areus and Alcibiades, who though 
were they owed their return to the Achæans, had however 
acre been ſo baſe as to undertake the embaſly againſt them 
with to the ſenate, where they ated and ſpoke like pro- 
| his feſſed enemies; as if the Achæans had driven them 
d he from their country, when it was they who had reſtored 
d to BY them to it. Upon this, great ſhouts were heard in 
arily every part of the aſſembly, and the preſident was de- 
take BY (red: to bring the affair into immediate deliberation. 
that BW Nothing prevailing but a paſſion and a thirſt of revenge, 
d an Areus and Alcibiades were condemned to die, N 
d his The Roman commiſſioners arrived a few days after, 
many and the councib met at Clitor in Arcadia. This filled 
2M in the Achæans with the utmoſt terrour; for, , ſeeing 
o de- Arcus and Alcibiades, whom they had juſt before con- 
might I demned to die, arrive with the commiſſioners, they 
ſuch naturally ſuppoſed that the enquiry which was going 
to be made would be no way favourable to them. ; 
elan BY Appius then told them that the ſenate had been 
ds t0 Bifirongly affected with the complaints of the Lacedæ- 
nonians, and could not but diſapprove of every thing 
2 2 05 . +2 =. ; which | 
of de- 
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(* Liv. I. Wix. n. 3337. 7 0 
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of thoſe who, on the promiſe which Philopeemen had 


| at flouriſh for ſeveral ages. 


Lo ory had ſuffered were owing. 
cc 


„ oug's laws, and the demolition of the walls of 


4 but for their own ſafety, and to enable themſelves 
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which had been done on that occaſion : the mutther 


made them, had come to plead their cauſe; the de- 
molition of the walls of Sparta; the abolition of the 
laws and inſtitutions of Lycurgus, which had ſpread 
the fame of that city throughout the world, and made 


Lycortas, as preſident of the council, and as havin 

383 with Philopœmen, the author of whatever had 
een tranſacted againſt Lacedæmonia, undertook to 
anſwer Appius. be ſhowed firſt, that as the Lacedæ- 
monians had attacked the exiles, contrary to the tenor 
of the tteaty, which expreſsly forbid them to make 
any attempt againſt the maritime cities; theſe exiles, 
in the abſence of the Romans, could have recourſe 
only to the Achæan league, which could not be juſtly 
accuſed for having aſſiſted them to the utmoſt of their 
power, in ſo urgent a neceflity. That, with regard 
to the maſſacre which Appius laid to their charge, 
they ought not to be accuſed for it, but the exiles, 
who were then headed by Areus and * lcibiades; and 
who, by their own immediate impulſe, and without 
being authoriſed in any manner by the Achæans, had 
fallen with the utmoſt fury and violence on thoſe 
whom they ſuppoſed had been the authors of their 
baniſhment, and to whom. the reſt of the calamities 
& However (added 
ycortas) it is pretended that we cannot hut own 

se that we were the cauſe of the abolition of Lycur- 


46 Sparta. This, indeed, is a. real fact; but. then, 
& how can this double objection be made to us at the 
« ſame time? The walls in queſtion were not built 
<< by Lycurgus, but by-tyrants who erected them 
% ſome few years ago, not for the ſecurity of the city 


<< to:aboliſh, with impunity, the diſcipline and fre- 
4 gulation ſo happily eſtabliſhed by that wiſe legiſla- 
* tor. Were it potfible for him to. riſe now from the 
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« deſtroyed, and ſay, that he now knows and owns 
& his natiye country and ancient Sparta, 
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pœmen or the Achæans; but ought yourſelves to 


ſlavery : and, after having maintained your liber- 


front of the Grecian ſtates, was not a vain and 


ment which Capua met with, after you had taken 
166 | 
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grave, he would be overjoyed to ſee thoſe walls 


Tou ſhould 
not, O citizens of Sparta, have waited for Phila- 


have pulled down thoſe walls with your own hands, 
and deftroyed even the ſligheſt trace of tyranny. 
Theſe were a kind of ignominious ſcars of vour 


ties and privileges during almoſt eight hundred 
years; and been for ſome time the ſovereigns of 
Greece, without the ſupport and affiftance of 
walls; they, within theſe hundred years, have 
become the inſtruments of your flavery, and ina 
manner, your ſhackles and fetters. With reſpect 
to the ancient Jaws of Lycurgus, they were ſup- 
prefled by the tyrants; and we have only ſubſti- - 
tuted our own, by putting you upon a level wiih 
us in all things“ | 
Addreſiing himſelf afterwards to Appius, *I can- 
not forbear owning (lays he) that the words I 
have hitherto ſpoken, were not as from one ally to 
another ; ndr of a free nation, but as ſlaves who 
ſpeak to their maſter. . For, in fine, if the voice of 
the, herald, who proclaimed us to be free in the 


empty ceremony ; if the treaty concluded at that 
time be real and ſolid ; if you are deſirous of ſiu- 
cerely preſerving an alliince and friendſhip with 
us; on what,can that infinite diſparity which you 
ſuppoſe to be between you Romans and we Achez- 
ans be grounded? 1 do not enquire into the treat- 


that city: why then do you examine into our uſage 
of the Lacedzmonians, after we , had- conquered 
them? Some of them were killed: and I will ſup- 
poſe it was by us. But did not you ftrice off the 
heads of ſeveral Campanian ſenators? We levelled 


the walls -of r With the ground ; but as for 


66 vou 
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„ you, Romans, you not only diſpoſſeſſed the Cam- 
« panians of their walls, but of their city and lands. 
To this I know you will reply, that the equality 
« expreſſed in the treaties between the Romans and 
„ Achzans is merely ſpecious, and a bare form of 
words: that we really have but a precarious and 
4, derivative liberty, but that the Romans are poſſeſſed 
« of authority and empire. This, Appius, I am 
© but too ſenſible of. However, ſince we muſt be 
<« forced to ſubmit to this, I intreat you at leaſt, how 
wide a difference ſoever you may ſet between your- 
4c ſelves and us, not to put your enemies and our 
* own upon a level with us, who are your allies; 
« eſpecially, not to ſhow them. better treatment, 
They require us, by forſwearing ourſelves, to diſ- 
© ſolve and annul all we have enacted by oath ; and 
« to revoke that, which by being written in our 
«© records, and engraved on marble, in order to pre- 
& ſerve the rememberance of it eternally, is become 
&« a ſacred monument, which it is not lawful for us 
& to violate, We revere you, O Romans; and if 
you will have it ſo, we alſo fear you; but then we 
© think it glorious to have a greater reverence and 
« fear for the immortal gods.“ r 
The greateſt part of the aſſembly applauded this 
ſpeech, and all were unanimous in their opinion, that 
he had ſpoken like a true magiſtrate ; it was therefore 
neceſſary for the Romans to act with vigour, or fe- 
ſolve to loſe their authority. Appius, without de- 
ſcending to particulars, adviſed them, whilſt they 
ſtill enjoyed their freedom, and had not N any 
orders to make a merit, with regard to the Romans, 
of making that their own decree, which might aſter- 
wards be'enjoined them. They were grieved at theſe 
words; but were inſtructed by them, not to perſi 
obſtinately in the reſuſal of what ſhould be demanded. 


All they therefore deſired was, that the Romans would 


decree whatever they pleaſed with regard to Sparta 
but not oblige the Achæans to break their oath, by 
1 | MN oe - annulling 
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annulling their decree themſelves. As to the ſentence 


nds, that was juſt before paſſed againſt Areus and Alci- 
lity biades, it was immediately repealed. | 
and („) The Romans pronounced judgement the year 
\ of following. The chief articles of the ordinance were, 
and that thoſe perſons who had been condemned by the 


fled Achzans ſhould be recalled and reſtored; that all 
ſentences relating to this affair ſhould be repealed, 
| be and that Sparta ſhould continue à member of the 


how WM Ach=an league. (9) Pauſanias adds an article not 
nay. taken notice of by Livy, that the walls which had 
_ been demoliſhed ſhould be rebuilt, Q. Marcius was 
lies; appointed commiſſary to ſettle the affairs of Macedon, 
ene and thoſe of Peloponneſus, where great feuds and 
dif. Wh diſturbance ſubſiſted, eſpecially between the Achæans 


on one ſide, and the Meſſenians and Lacedzmonians 
on the other. ) They all had ſent. ambaſſadors to 
Rome; but it does not appear that the ſenate was in 


re- 
or any great haſte to put an end to their differences. 
bo of The anſwer they made to the Lacedzmonians was, 
1d if chat the Romans were, determined not to trouble 
n we ll themſelves any further about their affairs. The 


Achzans demanded aid of the Romans againft the 
Meſſenians, purſuant to the treaty ; or, at leaſt, not to 
ſuffer arms or proviſions to be tranſported out of Italy, 
to the latter people. It was anſwered them, that 
when any cities broke their alliance with the Achæans, 
the ſenate did not think itſelf obliged to enter into» 


T fe- 

; Je. WY fb oſe diſputes ;. for that this would open a door, to 
they ruptures and diviſions, and even, in ſome meaſure, 
d any give a ſanction to tgemmm. ALS: 
Nans, In theſe proceedings appears the artful and jealous 
1 policy of the Romans, which tended ſolely to weaken 


Philip and the Achæans, of whoſe power they were 


theſe : 

perſilt jealous; and who covered their ambitious deſigns 
ded, wich the ſpecious pretence of ſuccouring the weak and 
vould oppreſſed. n | 
Zarta; P's | Srer: 
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| | U 
Srcr. X. PrmLoPormEN beſieges ew, H. fried 
taken priſoner, and put ta death by the Meſſonian;, priſo 
Maſſene ſurrendered to the Achæans. The ſplendid were 
funeral pros of Paii.ovotMEN, whoſe aſhes are gates 
carried 10 egalopolis. Sequel of the a Tr relating ſel ve: 
to the Spartan exiles. The death of PToLEMY Epi- him t 
PHANES,. who 15 ſucceeded by 'PHLILOM ETOR his ſon. — 
| of the 
(7) JYNINOCRATES the Meſſenian, who had a able 
| particular enmity to Philopœmen, had drawn illuſt. 
off Meſſene from the Achæan league; and was me- to {<< 
ditating how he might beſt ſeiſe upon a conſiderable Wil Aong 
poſt, called Corone, near that city, Philopœmen, move. 
then ſeventy years of age, and generaliflimo of the their 
Achæans for the eighth time, lay ſick, However, the pe 
the inſtant the news of this was brought him, he ſet laudit 
| out, notwithſtanding his indiſpoſition, made a coun iff cal 
| — march, and advanced towards Meſſene with z © me 
t mall body of forces, conſiſting of the flower of the © the 
Megalopolitan youth. Dinocrates, who had marched ſtrates 
out againſt him, was ſoon put to flight: but five hun- mann 
dred troopers, who -guarded the open country of with 
Meſſene, happening to come up and re-enforce him, Way 
he faced about and routed Philopeemen. This gene- Cauſec 
ral, who, was ſollicitious of nothing but to fave the fury. 
gallant youths who had followed bim in this expedi nei he 
tion, performed the moſt extraordinary acts of bravery; "* doc 
but happening to fall from his horſe, and receiving rolled 
deep wound in the head, he was taken priſoner by e Pri 
enemy, who carried him to Meſſene. Plutarch core 
fiders this ill fortune of Philopemen, as the punilh-W| + 
ment for ſome ralh and arrogant words that had ei- wWithd: 
caped him upon his hearing a certain general applauc-Wy "V4y, 
ed: Ought that man, ſays he, to be valued, who fun Seon 
-himſelf- to be taken alive by the enemy, whilft be has arm ing hi 
zo defend himſelf ? CE IE. wn 
i c | | Upon glimm 
| Wards 
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Upon the arrival of the firſt news which was car- 
ried to Meſſene, wiz. That Philopeemen was taken 


* priſoner, and on his way to that city, the Meſſenians 
%voere in ſuch tranſports of joy, that they all ran to the 
are gates of the city ; not being able to perſuade them- 


ſelves of the truth of what they heard, till they ſaw 
him themfelves, fo greatly improbable did this rela- 
tion appear to them; Jo ſatisfy the violent curioſity 
of the inhabitants, many of whom had not yet been 
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d: able to get a ght of him, they were forced to ſhow the 
_ illuſtrious priſoneron the theatre, where multitudes came 
me. Wl to ſee him. When they beheld FPhilopamen dragged 
table long in'chains, moſt of the ſpectators were ſo much 


moved to compaflion, that the tears trickled from 
© the WM their eyes. "There even was heard a murmur among 
ever, the people, which reſulted from humanity and a very 
ne ft laudible gratitude: “ That the Meſſenians ought to 
un- call to mind the great ſervices done by Philopce- 
:th FF men, and his preferving the liberty of Achaia, by 
of the Wl © the defeat of Nabis the tyrant.” But the magi- 
rchet WM ſtrates did not ſuffer him to be long exhibited In this 


— 


© manner, left the pity of the people ſhould be attended 
ry of with ill conſequences. They therefore took him 
e bim, way on a fudden; and, after conſulting together, 
gene- cauſed him to be conveyed to a'place called the trea- 
ve tel ry. This was a fubterraneous place, whither 
xpedi- neither light nor air entered from without'; and had 


no door to it, but was ſhut with a huge ſtone that was 
rolled over the entrance of it, In this dungeon they 
impriſoned Philopœmen, and poſted a guard round 


by de * 

h com Mevery part of it. : 

uniſh-ll As ſoon as it was night, and all the people were 
had e. withdrawn, Dinocrates cauſed the ſtone to be rolled 


away, and the executioner to deſcend into the dun- 
» [ufo Seon with a doſe of poiſon to Philopemen, command- 

| ing him not to {tir till he had ſwallowed it. The mo- 
ment the illuſtrious Megalopolitan perceived the firſt 
glimmerings of light, and ſaw the man advance to- 
Wards ham, with a _ 9 one hand and a iword in 
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the other, he raiſed himſelf with the utmoſt difficulty 
(for he was very weak) ſat down, and then taking 
the cup, he enquired of the executioner, whether he 
could tell what was become of the young Megalopolitans 
his followers, particularly Lycortas ? The executi- 
- oner anſwering, that he heard almoſt all of them had 
ſaved themſelves by flight; Philopcemen thanked him 
by a nod, and looking kindly on him, You bring me, 
ſays he, good news; and I find we are not entirely un- 
fortunate : after which, without breathing the leaſt 
complaint, he ſwallowed the deadly doſe, and laid 
himſelf again on his cloak. The 'poifon was very 
ſpeedy in its effects; for, Philopoemen being ex- 
tremely weak and feeble, he expired in a moment. 

| When the news of his death ſpread among the 
Achzans, all their cities were inexpreſſibly aMicted 
and dejected, ..Immediately all their young men who 
were of age to bear arms, and all. their magiſtrates 
came to en Here a grand council being 
ſummoned, it was unanimouſly reſolved not to delay 
a moment the revenge of ſo horrid a deed.; and, ac- 
cordingly, having elected on the ſpot. Lycortas for 
their general, they advanced with the utmoſt fury into 
Meſſene, and filled every part of it with. blood and 
laughter. The Meſſenians, having now no refuge 
left, and being unable to defend themſelves +by force 
of arms, ſent a deputation to the Achæans, to deſire 
that an end might be put to the war, and to beg par- 
don for their paſt faults. Lycortas, moved at their 
intreaties, did not think it adviſable to treat them 
as their furious and inſolent revolt ſeemed to deſerve. 


He told them, that there was no other way for them 


to expect a peace, but by delivering up the authors of 
the revolt, and of the death of Philopœmen; to ſub- 
mit all their affairs to the diſpoſal of the Achzans, 
and to receive a garriſon into their citadel, Theſe 
conditions were accepted, and executed immediately. 
Dinocrates, to prevent the ignominy of dying by an 
executioner, laid violent hands gn himſelt, in * 
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he was imitated by all thoſe who had adviſed the put- 
ting of Philopcemen to death, Lycortas cauſed thoſe 
to be delivered up who had adviſed the infulting of 
Philopœmen. Theſe were undoubtedly the perſons 
who were ſtoned round his tomb, as we ſha]l ſoon ſee, 
The funeral obſequies of Philopoemen were then 
ſolemnized. After the body had been conſumed by 
the flames, his aſhes laid together, and depoſited in an 
urn, the train ſet out for Megalopolis. This pro- 
ceſſion did not ſo much reſemble a funeral as a triumph, 
or rather it was a mixture of both. Firſt came the 
infantry, their brows adorned with crowns, and all 
ſhedding floods of tears. Fhen followed the Meſle- 
nian priſoners bound. in chains : afterwards the gene- 
ral's ſon, young“ Polybius, carrying the urn adorned 
with ribbons and crowns, and accompanied- by the 
nobleſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed Achæans. The urn 
was followed by all the cavalry, whoſe arms glittered 
magnificently, and whoſe horſes were allrichly capari- 
ſoned, who cloſed the march, and did not ſeem too much 
dejected at this mournful ſcene, nor too much elate 
from their victory. All the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages flocked to meet the pros 
ceſſion, as if they came in honour of a victory ob- 
tained, All poffible honours were done to Philopœ- 
men at his interment, and the Meſſenian captives 
were ſtoned round his ſepulchre. The cities in gene- 
ra], by decrees enacted for that purpoſe, ordered all 
the greateſt'honours to be paid him, and erected many 
ſtatues to him with magnificent inſcriptions, | 
Several + years after, at the time that Corinth was 
burned and deſtroyed by Mummius the proconſul, a 
falſe accuſer (a Roman) as I obſerved elſewhere, ufed 
his utmoſt endeavours to get them broke to pieces ; 
proſecuted him criminally, as if alive; charging him 
with having been an enemy to the Romans, and of 
diſcovering a hatred for them on all occaſions, The 
Ni | . 93 cauſe 


v This was Polybius the biſtsraan, who might then be about two-ands 
$exty, OT + 4birty-ſeven years. | . 
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KLauſe was heard in council before Mummius. The 
Danderer exhibited all his articles of impeachment 
and expatiated on them. They were aniwered by Fo. 
lybius, who refuted; them with great ſolidity Hs. clo. 
quence. It is great pity ſo affecting a piece ſhould 
have been loſt. Neither Mummius, nor his council, 
would permit the monuments of that great man's 
piory to be deſtroyed, though he had oppoſed, like a 

ulwark, the ſucceſſes of the Romans: for the Ro. 
mans of that age, fays Plutarch, made the juſt and 
proper diſparity between virtue and intereſt ; they 
diſtinguiſhed the glorious. and . honeſt from the profi- 
table; and were perſuaded, that worthy perſons ought 
to, honour and revere the memory of men Who ſigna- 
liſed themſelves by their virtue, though they had been 
their enemies. Fra” n 
_. Liyy tells us, that the Greek as well as Roman 
writers obſerve, that three illuſtrious men, Philopœ- 
men, Hannibal, an, Scipio, happened to die in the 
ſame year, or thereabouts; thus putting Philopoemen 
in parallel, and, as it were, upon a level, with the 
two moſt celebrated generals of the two moſt powerful 
nations in the world. I believe I have already given 
the reader a ſufficient idea of his character, ſo fhall 
only repeat what L before obſerved, that Philopœmen 
was called the laſt of the Greeks, as Brutus was ſaid 
to be the laſt of the Romans. ä 

The Mleſſenians, by their imprudent conduct, being 
reduced to the moſt deplorable condition, were, b) 
the goodneſs: and generoſity of Lycortas and the 
Achæans, reſtored to the league from which they had 
withdrawn themſelves. Several other cities, which, 
from the example they ſet them, had alſo renouneed 
it, renewed their alliance with it. Such commonly 


Is the happy effect Which a ſeaſonable act of clemency 
produces; whereas a violent and exceſſive ſeverity, 
that breathes nothing but blood and vengeance, often 
hurries people to deſpair; and ſo far from provieg 2 
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remedy to evils, only enflames and exaſperates them 
the more. 1 FAY - 4 

When news came to Rome, that the Achæans had 
happily terminated their war with the Meflenians, 
the ambaſiadors were addreſſed in terms quite different 
from thoſe which had been uſed to them before. The 
ſenate told them, that they had been particularly care- 
ful not to ſuffer either arms or proviſtons to be carried 
from Italy to Meſſene; an anſwer which manifeſtly 
diſcovers tbe inſincerity of the Romans, and the little 
regard they had to faith in their tranfactions with 
other nations. They ſeemed, at firſt, deſirous of 
giving the ſignal to all the cities engaged in the 
Achæan league, to take up arms; and now, they en- 
deavoured to flatter the Achzans into an opinion, 
that they had ſought all opportunities to ſerve them. 

It is manifeſt on this occaſion, that the Roman ſe- 
nate conſented to what had been tranſacted, becauſe 
it was not in their power to oppoſe it; that they wanted 
to make a merit of this with regard to the Achæans, 
who poſſeſſed almoſt the whole force of Peloponnefſus:; 
that they were very cautious of giving the leaſt um- 
brage to this league, at a time when they could not 
depend in any manner on Philip; when the Ætolians 
were diſguſted ; and when Antiochus, by joining with 
that people, might engage in ſome enterpriſe which 
might have been of ill conſequence to the Romans. 

(5) I have related Hannibal's death in the hiſtony 
of the Carthaginians. After his retiring from Antio- 
chus's court, he fled to Pruſias king of B thynia, who 
was then at war with Eumenes king of Pergamus. 
Hannibal did that prince great ſervice. Both ſides 
prepared for a naval engagement, on which occaſion, 
Lumenes's fleet conſifted of a much greater number 
of ſhips than that of Pruſias. But Hannibal oppoſed 
ſtratagem to force. He had got together a great num-. 
der of venomous ſerpents, and filled ſeveral earthen 

| veſſels 


1 Liv. I. xxxix, n. 51. Cor. Nep. in Angib, en- Ail. Juſtin. 1 
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guiſh it from the reſt) ; and to annoy the enemy no 


many other articles, had decreed, that Sparta ſhould 


which had been received from the ſenate, Lycortas 


= 


$1 lz, quam impcratori veteri mavis ere - poſtponi, æquo anime non tulit, / 


brought him to his end. : 
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veſſels with them. The inſtant the ſignal for battle 
was given, he commanded the officers and ſailors to 
fall upon-Eumenes's galley only (informing them at 
the ſame time of a fign by. which they ſhould diſtin. 


otherwiſe than by throwing the earthen veſſels into 
the reſt of the gallies. At firſt this was only laughed 
at; the ſailors not imagining that theſe earthen veſſels 
could be of the leaſt ſervice : but when the ſerpents 
were ſeen gliding over every part of the gallies, the 
ſoldiers and rowers, now ſtudious only of preſerving 
themſelves from thoſe venomous creatures, did not 
once think of the enemy. In the mean time, the 
royal galley was ſo warmly attacked, that it was very 
near being taken; and it was with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty that the king made his eſcape. Pruſias, b 

Hannibal's aſſiſtance, gained ſeveral victories by land, 
This prince being one day afraid to venture a battle, 
becauſe the victims had not been propitious: Mat“, 
ſays Hannibal, do you rely more upon the liver of a bea 
than upon the 2 of Hannibal To prevent his fall- 
ing into the hands of the Romans, who required Pru- 
ſias to deliver him up, he took a doſe of poiſon, which 


(t) I before obſerved that the Romans, among 


be admitted into the Achæan league. The ambaſla- 
.dors being returned, and having reported the anſwer 


aſſembled the people at Sicyon, to deliberate whether 
Sparta ſhould be admitted into the Achæan league. Tc 
incline the populace to it, he repreſented that the Ro- 
mans, to whoſe diſpoſal that city had been abandoned 
would no longer be burthened with it: that they had 
declared to the ambaſſadors, that they were no ways 
rt * - ©» concerned 


(% A. M. 3822, Ant. J. C. 182, Polyb. in Leg. c. Hi. 
* An tu, inquit, vitulinz caruncu- experimento teſtatam gloriam ſun 


dere? 


Unius hoſtiæ jecinori Jongo Max, I. iii. c. 7. 
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attle Wl concerned in this affair: that the Spartans, in the ad- 
rs to miniſtraticn of the publick affairs, were very deſirous 
m at Wof that union, which (he obſerved) could not fail of 
{tin- being attended with great advantage to the Achzan 
y no league, as the firſt exiles, who had behaved with great 
into Wingratitude and impiety towards them, would not be 
ghed included in it; but would be baniſhed from the city, 
eſſels Wand other citizens ſubſtituted in their room, But 


pents WDiophanes and ſome other perſons undertook to de- 

the fend the cauſe of the exiles. However, notwithſtand- 

wy ing their oppoſition, the council decreed, that Sparta 
not 


ſhould be admitted into the A and was ſo accord- 


„ the ingly. With regard to the firſt exiles, thoſe only 
* were pardoned, who could not be convicted of en- 
1 


ging in any attempt againſt the Achæan republick. 


s, b en the affair was ended, ambaſſadors were ſent 
land. to Rome, in the name of all the parties concerned, 
battle, he ſenate, after giving audience to thoſe ſent by 
hat *, Pparta and by the exiles, ſaid nothing to the ambaſſa- 
a beg Mors, which tended to ſhow that they were diſguſted 
is fall- a any manner at what had paſſed. With reſpect to 
d Pru- Whoſe who had been lately ſent into baniſhment, the 
which enate promiſed to write to the Acheans, to obtain 


eave for them to return into their native country. 


among Wome days after, Bippus, the Achzan deputy, being 
ſnouldrrived in Rome, was introduced into the ſenate ; and 
abaſſa · here gave an account of the manner in which the 
anſwer e leſſenians had been reſtored to their former ſtate : 


corta end the ſenators were not only ſatisfied with every 
zhether hing he related to them, but treated him with abun- 
1e. Tant marks of honour and amity. | | 
he Ro- (2) The Lacedzmonian exiles were no ſooner re- 


idoned, 
ey had 
10 ways 
1cerned 


urned from Rome into Peleponneſus, but they deli- 
ered to the Achzans the letters which the ſenate had 
ent by them, and by which they were deſired to per- 
nit the exiles to ſettle again in their native country. 
t was anſwered, that the purport of thoſe letters ſhould 
conſidered at the return of the Achzan * 

| ors 


ö. 
iam ſuat 
tulit. V ; 15 : 3 — 

f 0% A. M. 3823, Ant. J. C. 181, Polyb, in Leg. c. liv, 
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dors from Rome. Bippus arrived from thence a few | 


days after, and declared that the ſenate had write F A 
in favour of the exiles, not ſo much out of affeQio -_ 
for them, as to get rid of their importunities. Th 475 
Achæans hearing this, thought it requiſite not a poke 
make any change in what had been decreed. — 
(e) Hyperbates, having been re- elected general d ms 
the Achæans, again debated in the council, wheth Hen 
any notice ſhould be taken of the letters which th 3 
ſenate had written, concerning the re-eſtabliſhmer ery 
of the exiles who had been banifhed from Sparta: dh 
Lycortas was of opinion, that the Achæans ought . an 
adhere to what had been decreed. © When . _ . 
r Romans (ſays he) liſten favourably to ſuch cc yt 
* plaints and intreaties of unfortunate perſons, 1 3 
by appear to them juſt and reaſonable, they, in th (laws 
* act a very juſt part. But when it is repreſented . pa 
e that among the favours which are requeſte F A 
8 at their hands, ſome are not in their power ll ny 
© beſtow, and others would reflect diſhonour, and Wl 0 | 
Wy very prejudicial to their allies, on theſe occaſoi * 
* they do not uſe to perfiſt obſtinately in their op ii. 5 n 
„ ons, or exact from fuch allies an implicit obe b. 4 
d ence to their commands. I his is exactly our c ep 
Lat preſent. Let us inform the Romans, that . 1 
% cannot obey their orders without infringing . pan: 
« ſacred oaths we have taken, without violating Wy« i | 
« laws on which our league is founded; and thay: 8 
cc they will undoubtedly wave their reſolutions, Net 
«© confeſs, that it is with the greateſt reaſon we! Ke 
« fuſe to obey their commands.“ Hyperbates R . 
Callicrates were of à contrary opinion. They an 
for having implicit obedience paid to the Roma hoy 
and declared, that all laws, oaths, and treaties, oui will 
to be ſacrificed to their will, In this contrariey . of 
opinions, it was reſolved that a deputation ſhould Wi Aol 
ſent to the ſenate, in order to repreſent the rea on! 
given by Lycortas in council, Callicrates, Ly (120088 ae 
F the 
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2 (end Aratus, were the ambaſſadors to whom inſtrue- 
ritten ons were given in conformity to what had been de- 
fection iberated. 


Th 


When theſe ambaſſadors were arrived at Rome, 
not u 


allicrates, being introduced into the ſenate, ated 
n direct oppoſition to his inſtructions. He not anly 
jad the aſſurance to cenſure thoſe who differed in 
pinion from him, but took the liberty to tell the 
nate what they ſhould do. „ If the Greeks (ſays 
+ he) directing himſelf to the ſenators, do not obey 
© you; if they pay no regard either to the letters or 
+ orders which you fend them, you muſt blame your- 
« ſelves only for it. In all the ſtates of Greece, 


ieral & 
vheth 
ich the 
ſhmen 
Spar 
ught t 


jen Oh 


h CC there are now two parties; one of which aſſerts, 
ons, 2 that all your orders ought to be obeyed; and that 
A laws and treaties, in a word, that all things ſhould 
ented t 


Pay homage to your will and pleaſure > the other 
party pretends, that it is fitting that laws, treaties, 

and oaths, ought to take place of your will; and are 

fer ever exhorting the people to adhere inviolab] 

© to them. Of theſe two parties, the laſt ſuits be 

* with the genius and character of the Achæans, and 
has the greateſt influence over the people. What 

is the confequence of this? I hoſe who comply 

* with your meaſures are deteſted by the common 


quelle 
2wer | 
and! 
ccaſi 
ir opin 
t obed 
our 
that \ 


zing people, whilſt ſuch as oppoſe your decrees are 
ting Ag honoured and applauded. Whereas, if the ſenate 
nd d would ſhow ever fo little favour to ſuch as eſpouſe 
ns, 


* their intereſt - cordially, the chief magiſtrates and 
officers of all the republicks would declare ſor the 
Romans; and the people, intimidated - by this, 
* would ſoon follow their example. But, whilſt you 
* ſhow an indifference on this head, all -the:chiefs 


1 WET 
ates 


cy 


omas 


„i ill certainly oppoſe you, as the infallible means 
e * of acquiring the love and reſpect of the people. 
bop And accordingly we ſee, that many people, whoſe 
reale | 


only merit conſiſts in their making the ſtrongeſt 
* oppoſition to your orders, and a pretended zeal for 
* the defence and preſervation of the laws of their 
2 I * country, 


Lyha 


lll; 


| | 
| 
| 
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that it would be proper to increaſe the power and 


credit of thoſe wha made it their buſineſs to defend the 
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country, have been raiſed to the moſt exalted employ. 
ments in their country, In caſe you do not much 
, value whether the Greeks are, or are not, at your 
© devotion, then indeed your preſent conduct (its 


thori 
reſum 
as the 


4 exattly your ſentiments. But if you would hae bun 
© them execute your orders, and receive your letteneuntr! 
with reſpect, reflect ſeriouſly on this matter; other. the 
<< wiſe be aſſured that they will, on all occaſions, de. ch wl 
„ clare againſt your commands. You may judge ofen of 
«© the truth of this from their preſent behaviour to- creaſe 
& wards you. How long is it ſince you commanded) mi 
them, by your letters, to recall the Lacedzmonian berty. 
© exiles?. Nevertheleſs, ſo far from recalling then the « 
c they have publiſhed a quite contrary decree, and | poſh 
c have bound themſelves by oath never to re-inſtate bitio 
te them. This ought to be a leſſon to you, and ſhou *2 
„ how cautious you ſhould be for the future.“ mmer 
Callicrates, after making this ſpeech, withdrem, cough 
The exiles then came in, told their buſineſs in ſey tion 
words, but in ſuch as were well adapted to move com- s ſu 
paſſion, and then retired. - Keds - not 
A ſpeech fo well calculated to favour the intereſt of To cc 
Rome, as that, of Callicrates, could not but be very ſtored 
agreeable to the ſenate. In this did the Greeks begin chan 
to throw themſelves ſpontaneouſly into the arms HHCetlat 
flavery; proſtituted the liberty of which their anceſtors cenſe 
had been ſoexceedingly jealous, and paid a ſubmiſſoi d an 
and homage to the Romans, which they had always aſt me 
- refuſed to the Great King of Perſia. Some flatteren the { 
2 ambitious traitors, regardleſs of every thing but N fe 
their intereſt, ſold and ſacrificed the independence ani That 
glory of Greece for ever; diſcovered the weak ſide of um 
republicks with regard to their domeſtick affairs; po 
pointed out the methods by which they might be 184, 
weakened, and at laſt cruſhed ; and furniſhed them 12 


ſelves the chains in which they were to be bound. 
In conſequence of this ſpeech, it was ſoon conclude 


autbority 
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thority of the Romans, and to humble ſuch as ſhould. 
reſume to oppoſe it, Polybius obſerves, that this 
as the firſt time that the fatal reſolution was taken, 
> humble and depreſs thoſe who, in their reſpective 


oy. 
nuch 
your 
ſuits 


— ountries, had the moſt noble way of thinking; and, 
* n the contrary, to heap riches and honours on all 
8 Je. ch who, either right or wrong, ſhould declare in fa- 
„de. 


our of the Romans; a reſolution, which ſoon after 
creaſed the herd of flatterers in all republicks,' and 
ery much leſſened the number of the true friends of 
berty. From this period, the Romans made it one 
f the conſtant maxims of their policy, to oppreſs by 
| poſſible methods whoever ventured to oppoſe their 
abitious a aan This ſingle maxim may ſerve as a 
y to the latent principles and. motives of the go- 
mmentof this republick, and to ſhew us what idea 
eought to entertain of the pretended equity and mo- 
ration they ſometimes diſplay, but which does not 
ng ſupport itſelf, and of which a juſt judgement 
nnot be formed but by the conſequences. 
To conclude, the ſenate, in order to get the exiles - 
e ven red to their country, did not only write to the 
1 chæans, but to the Ætolians, Epirots, Athenians, 
otians, and Acarnanians, as if they intended to 
cine all Greece againſt the Achzans. And, in 
m: (Goo anſwer to the ambaſſadors, they did not make the 
al wayt aſt mention of any one but Callicrates, whoſe exam- 
e 1 wiſhed the magiſtrates of all other cities 
duld follow. 5 


ge of 
T to- 
anded 
1onian 
them, 
>, and 
nſtate 


| ſhow 


ON ” That deputy, after receiving this anſwer, returned 
. fide off triumph, without refleCting that he was the cauſe of 
affain © calamities which Greece, and particularly 
ioht | haia, were upon the point of experiencing, For 
ha herto, a ſort of equality had been obſerved between 


: Achzans and Romans, which the latter thought 
\cluded; 2 permit, out of gratitude for the conſiderable ſer- 

es the Achæans had done them; and for the invio- 
fend the le fidelity with which they had adhered to them, in 
author oft perilous junRures, as in the wars yak 
3 | | | Philip 
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Philip and Antiochus. The members of this leapyy 
| diſtinguiſhed themſelves at that time in a moſt conſpj 
| cuous manner by their authority, their forces, theit 
⁊eal for liberty; and, above all, by the ſhining men 
= and exalted reputation'of their commanders. But Ca 


jreec 
e NO 
epene 
gave C 
ere 


licrates's treaſon, for we may jultly beſtow that nam ind! 
upon it, gave it a deadly wound, The Romans, faW:ncec 
Polybius, noble in their ſentiments,” and full of h clear 

manity, are moved at the complaints of the wretcheelves 
and think it their duty to afford their aid to all v ey hi 
fly to them for protection; and this it was that or th; 
elined them to favour the cauſe of the Lacedzmeuni antag 
exiles. But if any one, on whoſe fidelity they nal 0 
ſafely depen, ſuggeſts to them the inconvenienci ar ag 
they would bring upon themſelves, ſhould they gu ok >; 
certain favours; they generally return to a juſt way is ſuc 
thinking, and correct, fo far as lies in their po evera 
what they may have done amiſs. Here, on the cot riarat 
trary, Catllicrates ſtudies nothing but how he may MMntereſt 
work upon their paſſions. by flattery. | He had he R 
Tent to Rome, to: plead the cauſe of the AchaaWnt au 
and, by a criminal and unparalleled prevarication, WW harna 

declares agaiuſt his. ſuperiors; and becomes the ad role 
Cate of their enemies, by whom he had fuffered hi rreaties 
ſelf to - be. corrupted. At his return to Achaia, ontede 
ſpread fo artfully the terrour of the Roman name, ter ſo 
intimidated the people to ſuch a degree, that he Vas cor 
Himſelf elected captain - general. He was no fool (2) 
inveſted with this command, but he reſtored the ee ae 
of Lacedæmonia and Meſſene to their country. places, 
| Peolybius, on this occaſion, praiſes exceedingly r goil 
| "humanity of the Romans, the tenderneſs with les a; 
i they liſten to the complaints of the unfortunate, MPeputed 
their readineſs to atone for ſuch, unjuſt actions a Wiſſht Egyp 
may have committed, when they are once made Wray, 
1 quainted with chem. I know not whether the ¶ents he 
plauſes he gives them will not admit of great abri be new 
ment. The reader muſt call to mind that he ambaſſa 

this in Rome, and under the eye of the W Bt 
7 De | es (5) A. 


A. M. 
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leapnMGreece had been reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, We 
onſpi e not to expect ſrom an hiſtorian, who is ſubject and 
 theifWcpendent,. ſo much veracity as he very poſſibly would 
mer ve obſerved in a free ſtate, and at a time when men 
t Ca ere permitted to ſpeak the truth; and we. muſt not 
 nan{Mlindly believe every circumſtance of this kind ad- 


s, fa 
of hu 
etchel 
all w 
hat 1 
mon 
ey m 
11enci 
» ra 
Way 


anced by him; facts have more force, and ſpeak in 
) clearer manner than he does. The Romans them- 
ſelyes did not ſcruple to commit injuſtice, whenever 
ey had an opportunity of employing a foreign means 
for that purpoſe, which procured them the ſame ad- 
antage, and ſerved to conceal their unjuſt, polie y. 
) Eumenes, in the mean time, was engaged. in 
ar againſt Pharnaces, king of Pontus. The latter 
ook dinope, a very ſtrong: _ of Pontus, of chick 
is ſucceſſors remained: poſſeſſors ever afterwards, 


powegeveral cities made complaints againſt this at Rome. 
he cofWAriarathes, king of Cappadocia, who was united in 
nay vlWntereſt with Eumenes, ſent alſo ambaſſadors thither. 


he Romans ſeveral times employed their mediation 
and authortty” to- put an end to- their differenees-; but 
Pharnaces was inſincere on theſe occaſions, and always 
broke his engagements. Contrary to the faith of 
teaties, he tobe the field, and was oppoſed by, the 
ontederate. kings. Several enterpriſes enſued ; and 
ter ſome years had been ſpent in this manner, a peace 
ache ooo 2 272th fs 

(2). Never were more embaſſies ſent than at the time 


the ee are now ſpeaking off. Ambaſſadors were ſeen in all 
Ye places, either coming from the provinces to Rome, 
ing] vr going from Rome to the provinces ;/ or from the 
th wi 


lies and nations to one another. (+) The Achæans 
leputed, in this quality (to Ptolemy Epiphanes, king 
ft Egypt) Lycortas, Polybius his ſon, and the young. 
ratus, to return that monarch.thanks for the pre- 
ents he had already beſtowed on their republick, and 
be new offers. he had made them. However, theſe - * 
ambaſſadors did not leave Achaia, becauſe when they 
| > were 


00 A. M. 3822. Ant. J. C. 182. Polyb, in Leg, c. $1—53=55=5SJ* 
# A. M. 383. Ant. J. C. 180, (+) Polyb, in Leg, c. vii, 
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of his principal officers aſked, by what methods hg 


-. aceuſes him before PIII. Speeches of bath thi 


vent to Rome to complain againſt Philip were h 


were preparing to ſet out, advice came that Ptolemy ther 
was dead. | : 

(4) This prince, after having overcome the rebel; com 
within his kingdom, as has been already mentioned trou! 
reſolved to attack Seleucus, king of Syria. When he 
began to form the plan for carrying on this war, one 


would raiſe money for the execution of it. He re 
plied, that his friends were his treaſure, The princi 


pal courtiers concluded from this anſwer, that, ash and! 
conſidered their purſes as the only fund he had to cam up, | 
on this war, they were upon the point of being ruineſ his b 
by it. To prevent therefore that conſequence, which cvac 
had more weight with them than the allegiance they and te 
owed their ſovereign, they cauſed him to be poiſonei to Pri 
This monarch was thus diſpatched in his twenty De 
ninth year, after he had ſat twenty-four years on t vas a 
throne. Ptolemy Philometer, his fon, who was bu read 
fix years of age ſucceeded him, and Cleopatra hi order 
mothier was declared regent, 1 | prope 
broug 
8 that ti 
CHAP, II. rnce 
5 3 to ſpa 
SEcr. I. Complaints made at Rome againſt Pail uf him te 
 DemETRIvs, his ſon, who was in that city, is ſent i ¶ given 
his father, accompanied by ſome ambaſſadors. A ſerWwith } 
conſpiracy of PERSEUS againſt his brother D £viWclf tc 


TRIUs with regard to the ſucceſſion to the throne. 


- princes. Philir, upon a new impeachment, cai 
DME TRIUsö to be put to death; but aſterwards aj 
covers his innocence and PERSEUS'S guilt, MU 
PariL1P is meditating to puniſh the latter, he dies, 


PerSEus ſucceeds him. Pt. #169 tain p⸗ 

FF 1 . | , | | hould 

0 ROM the ſpreading of a report among d + 
F ſtates contiguous 8 Macedonia, that ſuch! the ſen; 


the 


2. 46, 47. 
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lemy there, and many of them very favourably a great 
number of cities, and even private perſons made their 

ebels complaints in that city againſt a prince who was a very 

"ned. troubleſome neighbour to them all, with the hopes, 


either of having the injuries redreſſed which they pre- 
tended to have received; or, at leaſt, to conſole them- 
ſelves in fome meaſure for them, by being allowed the 
liberty to deplore them. King Eumenes, among the 
reſt, to whom, by order of the Rogan commiſſioners 
and ſenate, the fortrefles in "Thrace were to be given 
up, ſent, ambaſſadors, at whoſe head was Athenzus 
his brother, to inform the ſenate, that Philip did not 
evacuate the garriſons in 'T brace as he had promiſed z 


to Pruſias, who was then at war with Eumenes. 
Demetrius, the ſon of Philip, king of Macedon, 
on tha was at that time in Rome, whither, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, he had been ſent by his father, in 
order to ſuperintend his affairs in that city. It was 
properly his buſineſs to anſwer the ſeveral agcuſations 
brought againſt his father: but the ſenate, imagining 
that this would be a very difficult taſk; for fo young a 
prince, who was nat accuſtomed to ſpeak in publick ; 
to ſpare him that trouble, they ſent certain perſons to 


with his reading them. Philip therein juſtified him- 
ſelf to the beſt of his power, with reſpect to moſt of 
the articles which: were exhibited againſt him; but he 


Roman commiſſioners had enacted againſt him, 
ind at the treatment be had met with from them. 
tain particulars, and aſſured them, that every thing 
Gould be done agreeably to the will of the Romans, 
wone more wiſely, or what was more agreeable to 


m, than in ſending bis ſan Demetrius to make his 
Vol. VIII. 7 Q WO 1 


— 


and to complain of his ſending ſuccours into Bithynia 


him to enquire, whether the king his father bad. not 
given him ſame memorials; and contented themſelves 


— ſhowed great diſguſt at the decrees which 


The ſenate ſaw plainly what all this tended to; and, 
s the young prince endeavaured to apologize for cer - 


the ſenate replied, that his father Philip could not have 


excuſes 
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excuſes, © That, as to paſt tranſactions, the ſenate 101 
might diſſemble, forget, and bear with a great man bim 
things; that, as to the future, they relied on the w 
promiſe which Demetrius gave: that, although he b 
was going to leave Rome, in order to return to Mace. 
don, he left there (as the hoſtage of his incknations) * 
his own god heart and attachment for Rome, which 
He might retain inviolably, without infringing in any 1 
manner the duty he owed his father: that out of re- 

gard to him, ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to Macedon 
to rectify, peaceably and without noiſe, whatever 
-might have been hitherto amiſs; and that as to the * 
reſt, the ſenate was well pleaſed to let Philip know, 12 ; 
that he was obliged to his ſon Demetrius for the ten  ? 


haug] 
; with whichthe Romans behayed towards him. 8 
T 2 of diſtinction which the ſenate gave bim na 
with the view of exalting his credit in his father's EY 
court, only * envy againſt him, and at length Tha 
ed his deſtruction. 
4 he return of Demetrius to Macedon, and the RY : : 
Arrival of the ambaſſadors, produced different effects, my 
According to the various diſpoſitions of men's minds, 8 
Tne people, who extremely feared the conſequences * 
of a rupture with the Romans, and the war that wa RY 
preparing, were highly pleaſed with Demetrius, from 27 
the hopes that he would be the mediator and author o ntfs, 
a peace; not to mention that they conſidered 3 — 
the ſucceſſoi to the throne of Macedon, after the the bi; 
miſe of his father. F or though he was the 8 to ae? 
ſon, he had one great advantage of his brother, - * 
that was, his being born of a mother, who was - wo 
lip's lawful wife; whereas Perſeus was the ſon by way, þ 
Toncubine, and even reputed ſuppoſititious. Be » 
it was not doubted but that the Romans would pl rs 
Demetrius on his father's throne, Perſeus not hari E (7) 
any credit with them. And theſe were the comn went 
- por ts. 2 > P, 3 com 
"Oh one tide alſo, Perſeus was greatly uneaſy; wy 3 
feared, that the advantage of being elder brother won hl. — 


(e) Lin XXXIX, n. 53. 
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be but a very feeble title againſt a brother ſuperior to 


* him in all other reſpects: and on the other, Philip,. 
1 imagining that it would not be in his power to diſpoſe 
ne of tht throne as he pleaſed, beheld with a jealous eye, 
esd dreaded the too great authority of his younger ſon. 
* It was alſo a great mortification to him to ſee riſing, 

F in his life-time, and before his eyes, a kind of ſecond 
2") Wl court in the concourſe of Macedonians who crowded 
* about Demetrius. The young prince himſelf did not 

on take ſufficient care to prevent or ſooth the growing 
* diſaffection to his perſon. Inſtead of endeavouring 


to ſuppreſs envy, by gentleneſs, modeſty, and com- 
placency, he only enflamed it, by a certain air of 
bim. haughtineſs which he had brought with him from 
Rome, valuing himſelf upon the marks of diſtinction, 


= with which he had been honoured in that city; and 
— not ſcrupling to declare, that the ſenate had granted 


him many things they had refuſed his father. 
A Philip's diſcontent was much more inflamed at 
the arrival of the new ambaſſadors, to whom his ſon 
made his court more aſſiduouſly than to himſelf; and 
when he found he ſhould be obliged to abandon T hrace, 
to withdraw his garriſons from that country, and to 


** execute other things, either purſuant to the decrees of 
oy the firſt commiſſioners, or to the freſh orders he had 
__ received from Rome; all theſe orders and decrees he 


complied with very much againſt his will, and with 
the higheſt ſecret reſentment ; but which he was forced 


* to obey, to prevent his being involved in a war for 
1 Ph which he was not ſufficiently prepared, To remove 
* all ſuſpicion of his harbouring the leaſt deſign that 
Bel F way, he carried his arms into the very heart of Thrace, 
1d pl againſt people with whom the Romans did not con- 


ern themſelves in any manner, i 
(d) However, his fchemes were not unknown at 
Rome. Marcius, one of the commiſſioners, who had 
communicated -the orders of the ſenate to Philip, 
wrote to Rome to inform them, that all the King's 
diſcourſes, and the ſeveral ſteps he took, viſibly threat- 
| Ga ened 
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ened an approaching war. To make himſelf the mon her. 
fecure of the maritime cities, he forced all the inba. d. & 
bitants, with their families, to leave them; fettle 


tt 

them in * the moſt northern ,part of Macedon; and . 
fubſtituted in their places Thtacians, and other barba. vers, 
Tous nations, whom the believed would be more faith. Wc v 
ful to him. Theſe changes occaſioned.a,general mur. child 
mur in every part of Macedon; and all the province Wile 
echoed with the cries and complaints of Poor, unhap. WE yich | 
Py people, who were forced away out of their houſes, her f 
and the places where they were „to be-confined Wl Ather 
in unknown countries. Nothing was heard on all pity h 
fides but imprecations and. curſes againſt the king, cove 
who was the author of theſe innovations. from * 
(e) But Philip, ſo far from being moved at their grief to aſh: 
grew more cruel from it. All things were ſuſpected nually 
By him, and gave him umbrage. He had put to death ſpent | 
a great number of perſons, upon ſuſpicion that they midnig 


favoured the Romans. He thought his own life could 
not be ſafe, but in ſecuring their children, and he im- 
priſoned them under a good guard, in. order to have 
them all deſtroyed one after another. Nothing could 


darkec 
for the 
but, ir 
ontra 


be more horrid in ĩtſelf than ſuch adeſign, but the fads 
cataſtrophe of one of the moſt powerful. and moſt illuſtti- Mack t. 
ous families in Theſſaly, made it ſtill more ex ecrable. ces, 


He had,put to death, many years before, Herodicus 


percei\ 
one of the principal perſons of the country, and ſome comma 
time after, his two ſons-in-law. T:heoxega and Ar alties 


cho, .his two daughters, had lived widows, each of 


arer, 


them having a ſen, both very young. Theoxena, who: th. 
was ſought 'far. in 8 by the richeſt and moſſprert tl 
powerful noblemen in Theſſaly, preferred widow! Or liftir 
to the nuptial ſtate; but Archo married a noblemaiHſtan. 
of nia, called Poris, and eg him ſeveral chigheſumir 
dren, whom Archo, dying early, eft infants. 'T heoxe hildrey 
na, that ſhe might have an opportunity of bringi"l|W:: 2ers 
up her ſiſter's children under her eye, married Por: only 
took the ſame care of them as ſhe did.of her own ſon . what 
and was as tender of them as if ſhe hadibeen-their w AE 
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ther, When news. was brought her of Philip's eruel 
edict, to murther the children of thoſe who had been 
put to death: plainly foreſeeing that they would be 
given up to the brutal fury of the king and his offi- 


ders, ſhe formed a ſui priſing reſolution, declaring that 


ſhe would imbrue her hands in the blood of all her 
children rather than ſuffer them to fall into the mer- 
cileſs power of Philip. Poris, whole ſoul was ſtruck 
with horrour at this deſign, told her, in order to divert 


her from it; that he would ſend all their children ta 


Athens, to ſome friends, on whoſe fidelity and huma- 
nity he could ſafely rely, and that he himſelt would 
convey them thither. Accordingly, they all ſet out 


from Theffalonica, in order to ſail to the city of Ania, 


to aſſiſt at a ſolemn feſtival}, which was ſolemnized an- 
nually in honour of Eneas their founder. Having 
ſpent the whole day in feſtivity and-rejoicing, about 
midnight, when every elſe was afleep, they em- 


barked on board a galley. which Poris had prepared. 


for them, as if intending to return to I heſſalonica, 
but, in reality, to go for Eubœa; when unhappily a 
ontrary wind prevented them from advancing for- 
yards in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts, and drove them 
hack towards the coaſt. At day break, the king's of- 
cers, who were poſted to guard the port, having 
perceived them, immediately ſent off an armed ſloop; 


alties, not to return without the galley. As it drew 
arer, Poris was ſeen every moment, either exhort- 
g the ſhip's, company in the ſtrongeſt terms, to 
xert themſelves to the utmoſt in order to get forward; 


diſtance of the gods. In the mean time I heoxena, 
eſuming her former reſolution, and preſenting to her 
hildren the deadly. doſe ſhe had prepared, and the 
laggers ſhe had brought with her: „Death (ſays ſhe): 
* only can free you from your miſeries; and here is 

what will procure you dat laſt, ſad refuge. Se- 
. Cure yourſelves from the king's horrid cruelty. by 


2 


ommanding the captain of it, upon the ſevereſt pe- 


r lifting up his hands to heaven, and imploring the 
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the method you like beſt, Go; my dear children, 
« ſuch of you as are more advanced in years, and take 
« theſe poniards ; or, in caſe a flower kind of death 
«© may be more prateful, take this poiſon.” The 
enemy were now-almoſt in reach, and the mother was 
very urgent with them. They obeyed her fatal com- 
mands, and all, having either ſwallowed the deadly 
draughts, or plunged the daggers in their boſoms, 
were thrown into the ſea. Theoxena, after givin 
' her. huſband a laſt ſad embrace, leaped into the ſea 
with him. Philip's officers then ſeiſed the galley, 
but did not find one perſon alive in it. 

'The horrour of this tragical event revived and in- 
flamed to a prodigious degree, the hatred againſt Phi- 


lip. He was pu ey deteſted as a bloody tyrant; 
] 


and people vented, in all places, both-againſt him and 


his children, dreadful imprecations, which, ſays Livy, 
ſoon had their effect; the gods having abandoned him 
to a blind fury, which prompted- him to wreak his 


vengeance againſt his own children. 


. .. 


() Perſeus ſaw, with infinite pain and affliction, 


that the regard of the Macedonians for his brother 


Demetrius, and' his credit and authority among the 


Romans, increaſed daily. Having now no hopes left 


of being able to aſcend the throne. but by criminal 
methods, he made them his only refuge, e began, 


by ſounding the diſpoſition of thoſe who were 
_ greateſt favour with the king, and by addrefling the! 


in obſcure and ambiguous words, At firſt, ſont 


ſeemed not to enter into his views, and rejected hi 
propoſals, from believing that there was more to d 
' hoped from Demetrius. But afterwards, obſerving 
that the hatred of Philip for the Romans increaſe 
ſenſibly; which Perſeus endeavoured daily to inflame 
and which Demetrius, on the contrary, oppoſed d 
. the utmoſt, they changed their opinion. Judgig 
naturally that the- latter, whoſe youth and inex pen 
ence made him not ſufficiently upon his guard ag 
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the artifices of his brother, would at laſt fall a victim 
to them; they thought it their intereſt to promote an 
event which would happen without their participation, 
and to go over immediately to the ſtrongeſt party. 
They accordingly did ſo, and devoted themſelves en- 
tirely to Perſeus. . | 

Having poſtponed the execution of their more re» 
mote deſigns, they were of opinion that for the pre- 
ſent it would be proper for them to employ their ut- 
moſt efforts to, exaſperate the king againſt the Ro- 
mans, and to inſpire him with thoughts of war, to 
which he was already very much inclined. At the 
ſame time, to render Demetrius every day more ſuſ- 
pected, they induſtriouſly, on all occaſions, made 
the diſcourſe turn in the king's preſence upon the 
Romans; ſome expreſſing the utmoſt contempt for 
their laws and cuſtoms, others for their exploits x 
ſome for the city of Rome, which, according to' 


them, was void of ornaments and magnificent build- 
ings; and others, even for ſuch of the Romans, as 


were in higheſt eſtimation; making them all paſs in 
this manner in a kind of review. Demetrius, who 
did not. perceive the ſcope and tendency of all theſe 


diſcourſes, never failed, out of zeal for the Romans, 


and by way of contradiction to his brother, to take hre 
on theſe occaſions, Hence Demetrius (without con- 


ſidering the conſequences) grew ſuſpected and odious to 


the king, and opened the way for the accuſations and 
calumnies preparing againſt him. 


ed himſelf only to Perſeus. | 
The ambaſladors whom he had ſent to the Baſtar- 


nz, to deſire aid from them, returned about the time 


we are now Tpeaking of. Theſe had brought with 


them ſeveral youths of quality, and even princes of ' 
the blood, one of whom promiſed his ſiſter in marri - 
age to one of Philip's ſons. 


, This new alliance with 
a powerful nation, very much exalted the king's cou - 
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. Accordingly, his 
father did not communicate to him any of the deſigns 
he continually meditated againſt Rome, and unboſom- 


rage. Perſeus taking. advantage of this opportunity. | 
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% Of what uſe (ſays he) can all this be to us? We 
e have not fo much to hope from foreign aids, as to 
« dread from domeſtick foes. We harbour in our 
„ boſoms,. I will not ſay a traitor, but at leaſt a (py, 
«© The Romans, ever ſinee he was an hoſtage among 
4 them, have reſtored us his body; but as to his 
s heart and inclinations, thoſe he has left with them, 
« Almoſt all the Macedonians fix already their eyes 
% on him; and are perfuaded, that they ſhall never 
4% have any king, but him whom the — ſhall 
© pleaſe to ſet over them.“ By ſuch ſpeeches, the 
old king's diſguſt was perpetually kept up, who 
was already but too much alienated from Demetrius, 

About this time the army was reviewed, in a feſti- 
val ſolemnized every year with religious pomp, the 
ceremonies whereof were as follow. “ A bitch, ſays 
Livy, is divided into two parts; it being cut, long- 
ways, through the middle of the body, after which 
half is laid on each ſide of the road. Ihe troops un- 
der arms are made to march through the two parts of 
the victim thus divided. At the head of this march, 
the ſhining arms of all the kings of Macedon are car- 
ried, -tracing them backwards to the moſt remote 
antiquity. Fbe king, with the princes his children, 
appear afterward, followed by all 'the royal houſe- 
hold, and the companies of guards, The march is 
eloſed by the multitude-of the Macedonians. On 
the Vaſa occafion, the two princes walked on cach 
fide of the king ; Perſeus. being thirty years of age, 
and Demetrius twenty-five ; the one in the vigour, 
the other in the lower of his age: ſons who might 
have formed their father's happineſs, bad his mind 
been rightly diſpoſed and reaſonable. 

The a rs was, after the ſacrifices which accom- 
panied this ceremony were over, to exhibit a kind of 
tournament, and to divide the army into two ers 
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who fought with no other arms but files, and repre- 
ſented . I be two bodies of men were com- 
manded by the two young princes. However, this 
was not a mere mock-battle; all the men exerting 
themſelves with their blunted weapons, with as much 
ardour as if they had been diſputing for the throne: 
Several were wounded on both ſides, and nothing but, 
ſwords were wanting to make it a real battle. The 
body commanded by Demetrius had very much the ſu- 
periority. I his advantage gave great umbrage to 
Perſeus. His friends, on the contrary, rejoiced at 
it, judging that this would be a very favourable and 
natural opportunity far him to form an accuſation: 
againſt his brother. BETS 

The two princes, on that day, gave a grand enter- 
tainment go the ſoldiers of their reſpective parties. 
Perſeus, whom his brother had invited to his banquet, 
refuſed to come. The joy was very great on both 
hdes, and the gueſts drank in. proportion. During 
the entertainment, much diſcourſe paſſed about the 
battle; and the gueſts intermixed their ſpeeches witng 
jeſts and ſatirical flings (ſome of which were very 
ſharp) againſt” thoſe of the contrary party; without 
ſparing even the leaders. Perſeus bad ſent à ſpy to 
obſerve all that ſhould be ſaid at his brother's ban- 
quet: but four young perſons, who eame by accident 
out of the hall having diſcovered this ſpy, gave him' 
very rude treatment. Demetrius,. who had not heard 
of what happened, ſaid to the company: Let us go 
* and conclude our feaſt at my brother's, to ſoften 
his pain (if he has any remaining) by an agreeable 
* ſurpriſe, which will how that we act with frank- 
* neſs and fincerity; and do not harbour any malice 
* againſt him.” Immediately all cried that they 
would go, thofe excepted, who were afraid their ill 
treatment of the ſpy would be revenged. But De- 
metrius forcing them thither alſo, they concealed 
[words under their robes, in order to defend them- 
ſelyes in eaſe there ſhould be occaſion. When diſcord; 
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reigns in families, it is impoſſible for any thing to be 
kept ſecret in them. A man, runnin haſtily before 
went to Perſeus, and told him that Demetrius waz 
coming, and had four men well armed in his train, 
He might eaſily have gueſſed the cauſe of it, as he 
knew that they were the perſons who had abuſed his 
ſpy : Nevertheleſs, to make this action ſtill more cri. 
minal, Perſeus orders the door to be locked; and 
then, from the window of an upper apartment which 
Jooked into the ſtreet, cried aloud to his ſervants not 
to open the door to wretches, who were come with 
deſign to aſſaſſinate them. Demetrius, who was a 
little warm with wine, after having complained, in a 
Jaud and angry tone of voice, at being refuſed admit. 
tance, returned back, and again ſat down to table; 
fill ignorant of the affair relating to Perſeus's ſpy. 
'The next day, as foon as . could get an op- 
portunity to approach his father, he entered his apart- 
ment with a very dejected air; and continued ſome 
time in his preſence, but at a little diſtance, without 
opening his mouth. Philip, being greatly ſurpriſed 
at his ſilence, aſked what could be the cauſe of the 
concern which appeared in his countenance ? It is 
„ the greateſt happineſs for me, (anſwers Perſeus) 
and by the meereſt good fortune in the world that 
| «6. you ſee me here alive, My brother now no longer 
« lays ſecret ſnares for me; he came in the night to 
„ my houſe, at the head of a body of armed men, 
 ««. purpoſely to aſſaſſinate me. I had noother way left 
« to ſecure myſelf from his fury, but by ſhutting my 
« doors, and keeping the wall between him and me.“ 
Perſeus perceiving, by his father's countenance, that 
He was ſtruck with aſteniſhment and dread : If you 
«« will condeſcend i he) to liften a moment to 
eme, you ſhall be fully acquainted with the whole 
« ſtate-of the affair.” Philip anſwered, that he 
would willingly hear him; and immediately ordered 
Demetrius to be ſent for. At the ſame time, he ſent 
for Lyſimachus and Onomaſtes, to aſk their advice 
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on this occaſion. Theſe two men, who were his in- 
timate friends, were far advanced in years. They 
had not concerned themſelves with the quarrel of the 
two princes, and appeared very ſeldom at court: Phr- 
lip, whilſt he waited for their coming, walked ſeveral 
times up and down his apartment alone; during Wich 
he revolved a variety of thoughts, his fon Perſeus 
ſtanding all the time at a diſtance, When word was' 
brought Philip that his two venerable friends were 
come, he withdrew to an inner apartment with them, 
and as many of his life-guards : and permitted each of 
his ſons to bring three perſons, unarmed, along with 
him; and having taken his ſeat, he ſpoke: to them as 
follows: „ 
« Behold in me an unhappy father, forced to ſit 
as judge between my two ſons, one the accuſer, and 
the other charged with the horrid guilt of fratricide; 
reduced to the ſad neceſſity of finding, in one of 
them, either a criminal or a falſe accuſer. From 
certain rumours, which long ſince reached my eats, 
and an unuſual behaviour I obſerve between you (a 
behaviour no way ſuiting brothers) I indeed was 
afraid this ſtorm would break over my head. And 
yet I hoped, from time to time, that your diſcon- - 
tents and diſguſts would ſoften, and your ſuſpicions 
« vaniſh away. I recollected, that contending kings 
and princes, laying down their arms, had frequent- 
ly contracted alliances and friendſhips; and that 
private men had ſuppreſſed their animoſities. I 
flattered myſelf, that you would one day remember 
the endearing name of brethren by which you are 
united; thoſe tender years of infancy which you 
% ſpent in ſimplicity and union; in fine, the coun- 
s ſels ſo often repeated by a father; counſels, which, 
&« alas! I am afraid have been given to children deaf 
* and indocile to my voice. How many times, after 
* ſetting before you examples of the diſcord between 
* brathers, have I repreſented its fatal con ſequences, 
« by ſhowing you, that they had thereby involved 
jo pee Ht Wb - » them 
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*. criminal mouths; vent all your reciprocal ſlanders, 


themſelves, in inevitable ruin; and not only them. 
ſelves, but their children, families, and king. 
doms? On the other fide, I propoſed good exam. 
ples for your imitation : The ſtrict union between 
the two kings of Lacedzmonia, fo advantageous 
during ſeveral - centuries, to themſelves and their 


country: in oppoſition to diviſion and private in- 


tereſt that changed the monarehick government 
into tyranny, and proved the deſtruction of Sparta, 
By what other method, than by fraternal concord, 
did the two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, from 
ſuch weak beginnings as almoſt reflected diſhonour 
on the regal dignity, riſe to a pitch of power equal 


to mine, to that of Antiochus, and of all the kings 


we know of? I even did not ſcruple to cite exam- 
ples from the Romans, of which I myſelf had 
either been an eye witneſs, or heard from others: 
As the two brothers, Titus and Lucius Quintius, 


who both were engaged in war with mer the two 


Scipios, Publius and Lucius, who defeated and 
ſubjected Antiochus; their father and their uncle, 
who having been inſeparable during their Jives, 
were undivided in death. Neither the crimes of 
the one, though attended with ſuch fatal conſe- 
quences; nor the virtues of the other, my 
crowned with ſuch happy ſueceſs, have been able 
to make you abhor divifion and diſeord, and to in- 
ſpire you with gentle and pacifick ſentiments, 
Both of you, in my life-time, have turned your 
eyes and guilty defires upon my throne, You will 
not ſuffer me to live, till ſurviving one of you, | 
ſecure my crown to the other by my death. Ihe 
fond names of father and brother are inſupportable 
to both. Your ſouls are ſtrangers totenderneſs and 
love, A reſtleſs defire of reigning has baniſhed 
all other ſentiments from your þreaſts, and entirely 
engroſſes you. But come, let me hear what each 
of you have to ſay, Pollute the ears of your pa- 
rent with real or feigned accuſations. Open you! 


and 
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« and afterwards arm your parricide hands one 
&« againſt the other. I am ready to hear all you have 


« to fay ; firmly determined to ſhut my ears eternally- 


« from henceforth againſt the ſecret whiſpers and 
« accuſations of brother againſt brother.” Philip 
having ſpoken- theſe Jaſt words with great emotion 


and an angry tone of voice, all who were preſent - 
'wept, and. continued a long time in a mournful 


At laſt, Perſeus ſpoke as follows: I perceive 
« plainly, that I ought to have opened my door in 
« the dead of night; to have admitted the aſſaſſins 
« into- my houſe, and preſented my throat to their 


« murtherous ſwords, ſince guilt is never believed, 
« till it has been perpetrated ;. and ſince I, who was 
« ſo inhumanly attacked, receive the ſame . 
« reproaches as the aggreſſor. People have but too 


«© much reaſon to fay,. that you conſider Demetrius 


« only as your true ſon; whilſt unhappy I am looked 
« upon as a ſtranger, prung ſrom a concubine, or 
« even an impoſtar. For, did your breaſt glow with 


the tenderneſs which a father ought to have for his- 


« child, you would not think it juſt to inveigh fo 
« bitterly againſt me (for whoſe life ſo many tnares- 
« have 40. laid) but againſt him who contrived 
* them; and you would not think my life ſo incon- 


« nent danger I eſcaped ; nor to that to which I ſhall. 
«* be expoſed, ſhould the guilt of my enemies be ſuf- 
* fered to go unpuniſhed, If I muſt die without be- 
ing ſuffered to breathe my complaints, be it ſo; 
let me leave the world in ſilence, and be contented 
with beſeeching the gods in my expiring moments, 
that the crime which was begun in my orion, may 


* end init,. and not extend to your ſacred life. But 
te 


“ ſelves attacked unawares in ſolitude, implore the 
25 


aſhſtance even of rang rs to them) I may be al- 
{ 


« 


lowed to do with regard to you on the preſent oc- 
1 7  * caſion; 


* 


“ ſiderable, as to be entirely unmoved at the immi- 


if (what nature inſpires in thoſe, who ſeeing them- 
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„ caſion ; If, when I ſee ſwords drawn round me, in 
« order to pierce my heart, I may be permitted 9 
« vent forth a plaintive and ſupplicating voice; 
„ conjure you by the tender, the dear name of father, 
4 (for which, whether my brother or I have had the 
“ greateſt reverence, you yourſelf have long Known) 
<< to liſten to me at this time, as if, awaked ſuddenly 
from your fleep by the tumult of what paſſed lat 
* night, chance had brought you at the inſtant of my 
<< danger, and in the midſt of my complaints; and 
t that you had found Demetrius at my door, attende 
« by perſons in arms. What I ſhould have told ya 
c yeſterday, in the greateſt emotion, and'ſeiſed with 
“ fear, I ſay to you now. | 
% Brother, it is long ſince we have not behaved to. 
* wards one another, like perſons defirous of ſharing 
bc in parties of pleaſure. You are fired with an inſ 
<« tiable thirſt of reigning, but you find an invincibk 
< obftacle in my age, the law of nations, the ancient 
«© cuſtoms of Macedonia; and, a ſtill ſtronger cit. 
© cumſtance, my father's will and pleaſure. It wil 
<< be impoſlible for you ever to force theſe barriers 
<< and to aſcend the throne, but by imbruing you 
ac hands in my blood. To compaſs your horrid end 
.<< you employ inſtruments of all kinds, and ſet ever 
„ engine at work. Hitherto, my vigilance, or mf 
<« good fortune, have preſerved me from your blood 
6 3 Yeſterday, at the review, and the cer 
«© mony of the tournament which. followed it, tix 
4% battle, by your contrivance, became almoſt blood 
« and fatal; and, had | not ſuffered myſelf and n 
« followers to be defeated, you would have ſent m 
„ to the grave. From this fight, indeed of enemicy 
4 you inhdioully wanted (as if, what had paſſed ha 
08 beta only the diverſion of brothers) to allure m 
« to your feaſt. Can you ſuppoſe (royal father) tha 
6 J ſhould have met with unarmed gueſts there, © 
4 thoſe very gueſts came to my palace, complete 
L aimed, at ſo late an hour? Can you imagine ths 
* R 0 fayoure 
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« fayoured by the gloom, they would not have ftrove 
« to plunge their daggers in my heart; as the fame 
« perſons in open day, and before your eyes, almoſt 
« killed me with their wooden weapons? How! 
« You, who are my profeſſed enemy; you, who are 
« conſcious that | have ſo much reaſon to complain 
« of your conduct; you (I ſay) come to me in the 
« night, at an unſeaſonable hour, and at the head of 
« a company of armed young men ? I did not think 
« it ſafe for me to go to your entertainment; and 
« ſhould I receive you in my houſe at a time when, 
« heated with the fumes of wine, you came ſo well 
« attended? Had I then opened my door (royal fir} 
« you would be preparing to ſolemniſe my funeral, 
« at this very inſtant in which you vouchſafe to hear 
« my complaints. I do not advance any thing du- 
« bious, nor ſpeak barely from conjecture. For can 
« Demetrius deny but that he came to my houſe, at- 
« tended by a band vf young people, and that ſome 
© of them were armed; I only deſire to have thoſe 
* whom 1 ſhall name ſent for. I believe them capa- 
© ble of any thing; but yet they cannot have the aſ- 


© you would be fully convinced of their guilt: and 
© proof of it. 
impious ſons who aſpire to your throne : this (auguſt 


you not to vent your imprecations blindly, and at 
random. Diſtinguiſh between the innocent and 
* the guilty, Let him who meditated the barbarous 
* deſign of murthering his brother, feel the dire effects 
* of the anger of the gods, the avengers of paternal 
authority: but then let him, who, by his brother's 


a ſecure aſylum, in his father's tenderneſs and juſ- 
tice. For where elſe can I expect to find one: I, to 
e Ln be « whom 


© ſurance to deny the fact. Had I brought them 
© before you, after ſeiſing them armed in my houſe, 


* ſurely their own confeſſion ought to be a no leſs 
« You call down imprecations and curſes upon 


© fir) you have great reaſon to do: but then I beſeech . 


guilt, was brought to the brink of deſtruction, find 
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« whom neither the ceremony of the review, the 
ſolemnity of the tournament, my. own houſe, the 
cc feſtival, nor the hours of night allotted by the 
T ow to the repoſe of man, could afford the leaf 
% ſecurity ? If I go to the entertainment to which 
„ my brother invites me, I am a dead man; and it 
« will. be equally fatal to me, if I admit him into my 
« houſe, - when he comes. thither at mignight, 
% Snares are laid for me wherever I tread, Death 
% lies in ambuſh for me wherever I move; to what 
« place then can I fly for ſecurity ? 
« J have devoted myſelf only to the gods, and to 
& you my royal father. I never made my court to 
* the Romans, and cannot have recourſe to them, 
«© There is nothing they more earneftly wiſh than 
* my ruin, becauſe I am ſo much affected with their 
& injuſtice to you; becauſe I am tortured to the ſou), 
* and fired with indignation, to ſee you diſpoſlecſſed 


* of ſo many cities and dominions ; and, lately, offi *©* \ 
« the maritime coaſts of Thrace. They cannot fla the 
« ter themſelves with the hopes of making them vi 
« ſelves maſters of Macedonia as long. as you or if den 
« am in being. They are ſenſible, that, ſhougane Roc 
« J die by my brother's guilt, or age bring you . bac 
« the grave; or they not wait the due courſe of n and 
© ture; that then the king and kingdom will be . O 
tc their diſpoſall. oa © has 
Had the Romans left you the poſſeſſion of ſonſ 9rd: 
4 city or territory, not in the kingdom of Macedon be. 
9 1 poſſibly might have had ſome AAN of te IS In 
4 tiring to it. But, will it be anſwered, ſhall 1 find | the 
« a ſufficient powerful protection in the Macedo brea 
« nians ? You yourſelf, royal father, ſaw, with wh . bett 
« animoſity and virulence the ſoldiers attacked me . bat 
« the battle. What was wanting, for mydeſtructiony Wu 
„ but ſwords, of ſteel? However, the. arms 08 The 
„ wanted, my - brother's gueſts aſſumed in the nig. e 
« What ſhall I ay of a great part of the principal en 
«c perſons of your court, who ground all their bo that 


« on the Romans, and on him who is-all-power! | 
FORTS; | | NG 66 wil 
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„the with them? They are not aſhamed to prefer him 
„ che not only to me, who am his elder brother; but, 
the I might almoſt ſay it, to you, who are our king and 
leaf} g father. For they pretend it is to him you are 
hich WM** obliged for the ſenate's remitting you ſome of thoſe 


nd it things which they otherwiſe would have required: 


to my It is he who now checks the Romans, and prevents 
vight, . their advancing, in an hoſtile manner, into your 
« kingdom: In fine, if they may be believed, your 


« which your young ſon procures you. On his ſide 
« are the Romans, on all the cities which have been 
art o diſmembered from your dominions, as well as all 
« ſuch Macedonians, whoſe dependence, with regard 


© reſpeR to myſelf, I look upon it as glorious to have 
no other protector but my royal father, and to place 
all my hopes in him alone. | 


++ What do you judge to be the aim and deſign of 
© the letter you lately received from Quintius, in 


dently for your intereſt, in ſending Demetrius to- 
Rome; 0 wherein he exhorts you to ſend him 
back thither, accompanied by other ambaſſadors, 
and a greater train of Macedonian noblemen ? 


has no other guide but his counſels, or rather his 
* orders, Quite forgetting that you are his father, 
© he ſeems to have ſubſtituted him in your place. It 
© is in the city of Rome, aud in his fight he formed 
the ſecret and clandeſtine deſigns which will ſoon 
break out into action. It is merely to have the 
better opportunity of putting them in. execution, 
* that Quintius coders you to fend along with Deme- 
* trius a greater number of the Macedonian nobility. 


von by the gracious treatment they meet with in 
that eity, they return from it entirely corrupted 
Bo + 


„old age has no other refuge, but the protection 


to fortune, lies wholly in the Romans. But with 


© which he declares expreſsly, that you acted pru- 


* Quintius is now every thing with Demetrius. He 


They ſet out from this country with the moſt ſin- 
* cere attachment to your perſon and intereſt : but, 
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and debauched by different ſentiments, Demetrius 


the 
* is all in all with them: they even preſume, in to 
** your life-time, to give him the title of king. If! As 
appear ſhocked at this conduct, I have the grief to comp 
** ſee not only others, but yourſelf (my royal father ¶ that i 
charge me with the horrid deſign of aſpiring to you WM But 
_ ©* throne, Should this accuſation be levelled. at uM forro' 
both, I am conſcious of my own innocence, and» ſpe 
it cannot in any manner affect me. For, who, into an 
that caſe, ſhould I diſpoſſeſs, to ſeiſe upon what and ſ. 
would be another's right? there is no one but my « 
father between me and the throne, and 1 beſeech ( (er 
the gods that he may long continue ſo, In caſe ( to 
*© ſhould happen to ſurvive him (and this I would nM ala 
*< wiſh, but ſo long as he ſhould defire it) | (ball «: pri 
** ſucceed him in the kingdom, if it be his good plea iſ ral 
** ſure, HE may be accuſed of aſpiring to the throne «« ha 
and of aſpiring in the moſt unjuſt and criminal « cre 
„manner, who is impatient to break the order and ſer 
** bounds preſccibed by age, by nature, by the uſagi « bu 
.** and_ cuſtoms of Macedonia, and by the lau a « fo 
«nations. My/'elder brother (ſays Demetrius to «+ al; 
_ © himſelf) to whom the kingdom belongs both « hir 
the right of ſeniority, and my father's will, is WM « ce 
.©© obſtacle to my ambitious views. What the „ no 
e muſt be done ?—lI muſt diſpatch him. —I ſhall 10 on 
* be the firſt who has waded through a brother an 
blood to the throne. My father in years, qu 
* without ſupport, will be too much afraid for H me 
con life to meditate revenge for his ſon's dea © git 
*6 The Romans will be greatly pleaſed to ſee me oi © af 
the throne ; they will approve my conduct, and! 1 
able to ſupport me I on. (moſt Zracious fatheſ © he 
I theſe projects may all be defeated, but I am ul lat 
they are not without foundation, In a word, an 
reduce all to this: It is in your power to ſecure i 4 in 
tio 


life, by bringing to contign. punithemgant, og 
ho yeſterday armed to aſſaſſinate me: but, ſh00 
id 2 5 | 't | 
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« their guilt take effect, it will not be in your power 
« to revenge my death,”” | 

As ſoon as Perſeus had ended his ſpeech, all the. 
company caſt their eyes on Demetrius, to intimate 
that it was incumbent on him to anſwer immediately. 
But that young prince, being quite oppreſſed with 
ſorrow, ſhedding floods of tears, and feeming unable 
to ſpeak, along ſilence enſued. At laſt, being preſſed 
to anſwer, he made his grief give way to neceſſity, 
and ſpoke as follows : 

„ Perſeus (royal fir) by accufing me in your pre- 


« ſence, and by ſhedding fictitious tears to move you 


« to compathon, has made you ſuſpe& mine, which, 
« alas! are but too ſincere; and by that means de- 
« prived me of all the advantages the accuſed gene- 
« rally. have. Ever ſince my return from Rome, he 
has been day and night laying ſnares for me, in ſe- 


« cret cabals with his creatures; and yet he repre- 


« ſents me to you, not only as laying hidden am- 


« buſcades to deſtroy him, but attacking him by open 


te force, and perſons in arms. He endeavours to 


alarm you by the pretended dangers which ſurround | | 


him, in hopes that you will put to death his inno- 
« cent brother. He declares that he has no refuge, 
“ no aſylum left, with deſign to prevent my finding 
* one in your clemency and juſtice, In the ſolitary 
and abandoned ſtate to which I fee myſelf reduced, 
“quite friendleſs and unprotected, he ſtrives to make 
* me odious, by reproaching me with a foreign cre- 
dit and ſupport, which are rather a prejudice than 
* a ſervice to me. WK, x TOs 
«© Obſerve, I beſeech you, with what inſidious art 
ehe has blended and confounded the tranſactions of 
e laſt night with every other circumſtance of my life: 
and this in a double view, firſt to raiſe a ſuſpicion 
in you of my conduct in general from this laſt ac- 
© tion, the innocence of which will ſoon be evident; 
* and ſecondly, to ſupport, by this idle ſtory of a noc- 
* turnal attack, his equally idle accuſation, of my 
| OY „ harbouring 
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„ harbouring criminal views, hopes, and pretenſions. the 
At the ſame time he has endeavoured to ſhow, that and 
<« this accuſation. was not premeditated or prepared; frat 
© but that it was wholly. the effect of the fear with il ſho 
„ which be was ſciſed, occaſioned by laſt night's tu. . 2 © 
„mult. But, Perſeus, if 1 had attempted to betray Im 

my father and his kingdom; had 1 engaged in con- * wit 
*© ſpiracies with the Romans, and with the enemies ung 
of the ſtate, you ought not to have waited' for the . et 
opportunity of the fiftitious ſtory of laſt night's. that 

v tranſaQtion, but ſhould have impeached me before . lo. 
this time of ſuch treaſon. If the charge of treaſon . 1. 
*© when. ſeparated from the other, was.altogether im- . deſi 
* probable, . and could ſerve to no other purpoſe but . Per 

to prove how. much you envy me, and nor to evi- . whi 
4, dence my guilt; you ought not to have mentioned Mi, © by 

© it now, but thould have poſtponed the charge toil, Rot 
another time; and haue examined now this queſtion . the 
N only, whether you laid fnares for me, or 1 for you. . 1 
- * 1 nevertheleſs will endeavour, as far as the conſu · . * 
« ſion into which. this fadden and unforeſeen accuſi- . ©" © 
tion has thrown me will permit, to ſeparate and cou 
« giſtinguiſh what you have thrown together indiſcri-, 1d 
< minately; and toſhow whether you or myſelf ought, 8 
of in juſtice to be accufed of dealing treacheroully la wer 
night. ; | AE I ON - 
00 ; "FR aſſerts, that I harboured: a defign to a. * 
© faffinate him, in order that, by the death of my 1 
& elder brother, to whom the crown appertains by = 
** the right of nations, by the cuſtoms of Macedonia _ 
& and even, as he pretends, by your determination; * 
« 1, though the younger fon, might ſueceed to thi — 
„ throne. To what purpoſe therefore is that othe * 
part of his ſpeech, where be declares, that I hav tn. 
been particularly ſtudious to ingratiate myſelf wins ente 
„the Romans, and flattered myſelf with the hopes d I | 
being able to aſcend the throne by their aſſiſtance! * 
< For, if I thought the Romans were powerful enougl of p 


to beſtow the kingdom of Macedon on a 
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they pleaſed; and if I relied ſo much on my. credit 
_ 6c OT with them, why (hould I commit a 
„ fratricide of no advantage to myſelf? What! 
"et: Wi: ſhould I have affected to ſurround my temples with 


wit) . a diadem, dyed with my brother's blood, merely that 
. 1 might become odious and exearable, even to thoſe 
"rr ic with whom I had acquired ſome authority (admit- 
= © ting 1 have ſome credit with them) by a probity 


© either real or diſlembled ? Unlefs you can ſuppoſe 


r the WY: bat Quintius, whoſe-counſel 1 am accuſed of fol- 
b * © lowing (he, I ſay, who lives in ſo deligbhtful an 
: * © union with his brother) ſuggeſted to me the horrid 
bu deſign of embruing my hands in my brother's blood; 
0 * ö © Perſeus has ſummoned up all the advantages, 

© e which (as he would inſinuate) I can promiſe 65 f 
non © a ſuperiority over him, ſuch as the credit of the 


© Romans, the ſuffrages of the Macedonians, and 
the almoſt univerſal conſent of gods and men; and 
yet he, at the ſame time (as if I was inferior to him | 
in all reſpects) charges me with having recourſe to | 
© an expedient which none but the hlackeſt - villains | 
could employ. Will you, gracious fir, have us T 
judged upon this principle and rule, that whichſo- | 
ever of us two was apprehenſive that the ather 
would be judged more worthy of the diadem, :thall 
be declared to have formed the deſign of murthering 
his brother? F | 7. 1 I 
« But let us come to facts, and examine the order 
and plan of the criminal enterpriſe with. which I 
am Charged, Perſeus pretends to have been attack - 
ed in lifferant manners, all which are howeveriin= 
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„t e cluded within the ſpace of one day. [1 attempted 

+ oth (as he ſays) to murther him in -broad day-light, in 

1 haw the battle which followed the ſacred ee of 

At with the review, I had · determined :to poiſon im t an 
entertainment to which I had invited him.; in:ſine, 

2— — 

enough night, Perſons oa: party 

0 foe of pleaſure at his- houſe. | 


Tal * You 
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* You ſee, fir, the ſeaſon I had choſen to commit 
<< this fratricide; a tournament, a banquet, a party 
«© of pleaſure. How venerable and ſolemn was this 
„ day l A day on which the army is reviewed, on 
4 which the reſplendent arms of all the Macedonian 
4 monarchs are carried in the front of the proceſſion ; 
46 on which it paſſes through the two parts of the ſa- 
« cred victim; and on which we have the honour to 
4 march with you, at the head of the whole Mace- 
4 donian people. What! though purified by this 
t auguſt ſacrifice, from all faults I might before have 
committed; having before my eyes the ſacred vie- 
tim through which we paſſed, was my mind intent 
<< upon fratricides, poiſons, and daggers! Defiled in 
c ſuch a manner by crimes of the moſt horrid nature, 
«© by what ceremonies, by what victims, would it have 
«© been poſſible for me to purify myſelf ? 

t is evident that my brother, hurried on by a 
<< blind paſſion to calumniate and deſtroy me, in his 
4 endeavour to make every thing ſuſpected, and a 

F* crime in me, betrays and contraditts himſelf. For 
„ (brother) had I formed the abominable deſign of 
« "poiſoning you at my table, what could be more ill 
« judged than to exaſperate you, and to put you upon 
«© your guard by an obſtinate battle, in which 1 ſhould 
< have diſcovered that I had deſigns of violence againſt 
« you; and by that means, have prevented your 
<« coming to an entertainment to which I had invited 
& you, and at which you accordingly refuſed to be 
 « preſent? But ſurely, after ſuch a refuſal, ſhould [ 
& not have endeavoured to reconcile myſelf to you; 
< and, as 1 had reſolved to take you off by poiſon, 
ce ought I not to have ſought another opportunity for 
„giving you the fatal draught? Was it natural for 
ce me to change ſuddenly (in one day) my barbarous 
« deſign, and to attempt to aſſaſſinate you, upon pre- 
<< tence of going to your houſe on a party of pleaſure! 
5 Could 1 reaſonably flatter myſelf with the hopes 
« (taking it for granted that the fear of your being 
r e | „ murtheres 
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% murthered had made you refuſe to come to my en- 
« tertainment) that the ſame fear would induce you ta 
« refuſe me admittance into your houſe ? 

I preſume, fir, 1 may confeſs to you without 
e bluſhing, that in a day of feſtivity and rejoicing, 
happening to be in company with ſome people of 
the ſame age with myſelf, I drank more plentifully 
„than uſual, Enquire, I beſeech you, how we 
« ſpent our time at the feaſt; how full of mirth. we 
« were, how tranſported with thoughtleſs gaiety, 
„very much heightened by our, perhaps, too indiſ- 
„ creet joy, for the victory we had gained in the 
© tournament. It is the ſad condition of an unfore- 
* ſeen accuſation; it is the danger in which I now 
« ſee myſelf involved, that have diſpelled but too 
« eaſily the fumes of wine, otherwiſe, a calm aſſaſ- 
* ſin, my eyes had ſtill been cloſed in flumbers, 
Had 1 formed a reſolution to attack your houſe ' 
„ with the view of murthering you, would it not 
* have been poſſible for me to abſtain, for one day, 
* from immoderate drinking, and to keep my com- 
„ panions from the like exceſs? G 

„% But, that it may not be thought that I, only, 
act with frankneſs and ſimplicity, let us hear m 
brother, whoſe conduct is ſincere and undiſguiſed, 
* and who does not harbour the leaſt ſuſpicion, All 
* ſays he, that I know, and the only thing I have 
to complain of, is, that they came armed to my 
** houſe, upon pretence of engaging in a party of 
** pleaſure, - Should I aſk you how you came to know 
this, you will be forced to own, either that my 
* houſe was filled with ſpies ſent by you, or elſe that 
my attendants had taken up arms in ſo open a man- 
e ner, that every one knew of it. What does 
* brother do? That he may not ſeem to have for- 


** merly watched all my motions; nor, at this time 


* to ground his accuſation merely on ſuppoſitions, 

he beſeeches you to enquire of thoſe whom he ſhall 

name, whether people did not come armed to bis 
,» e „ houſe ; 


© cauſe with theirs, for they are quite diſtin. and 
% ſeparate, Only tell us, whether we really intend. 


44 thoſe only armed Who had inſulted your ſpy? In 


& men in queſtion have ſtaid behind, to haue fallen 


4 been ſeon but a few heuts before in the 


44 able to make themſelves maſters of your houſe ? 


% much at heart: Far chat, reaſan (methinls I bear 
„ my brother ſay) awherefore (O Demetrius) do the 
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<< houſe; in order that (as if this were a doubtfy] 
ce circumſtance) after this enquiry into an incident 
« which they themſelves own and confefs, they may 
4c be conſidered as legally convicted. But this is the 
«© queſtion? Why do not you deſire an enquiry to 
6 be made whether they took up arms to aſſaſſinate 
% you, and if they did it with my knowledge, and at 
% my requeſt? For it is this you pretends and not 
«© what they themſelves own publickly, and which 
4 js very maniſeſt, that they took up arms in no other 
% view but to defend themſelves. Whether they had 
or had not reuſon to arm themſelves, that they are 
« to inform you. Do not blend and confound my 


«© ed to attack you openly or by ſurpriſe. If openly 
« why did we not all take up arms? Why were 


« cafe it was to have been by ſurpriſe, in hat manner 
4 .-would the attack haue been made Wauld it have 
ae been at the end of the feaſt in eur houſt, and after 


64 J had left it with my company, would the four 


4 upon you when aſleep. . How would it have been 
4 poſſible for them, as they were ſtrangers, in my 
« fervioe, to · oonoeal themſelues in your houſe ; and 
<< as they could not be very much ſuſpected, having 


«quarrel? &gain, ſuppoſing hey had faund an oppor- 
< tunity to murther you, in what manner could they 
ha eſcaped? 'Qould faur men armed; have been 


But to deaue this nocturnal tion, and to come 
4 to hat veally pains you, and which ꝓau have ſo 


«+ people talk; of making ya king? Why Yo ſome 
nin en 15 7107 2 16S * pex(0ns 
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t perſons think you more worthy than I, of fucceed- 
ing our father? Why do you make my hopes 


« you, would have been eſtabliſhed on the moſt ſolid 


ce ſeus revolves in his mind, though he does not ex 
« preſs himſelf in this manner: It is this Taifes his 


« with ſuch horrid attempts: It is this fills the palace 
« accuſations. If it does not become me, Sir, fs 


« of conteſting it, becauſe it is your will and pleafure 
«hat I ſhould yield to my elder brother; it does not 
« follow that I ought to make myſels appear unwor- 
« thy of it, either. to * you (my royal father) or to 
« all- the Macedonians: a circumſtance which no- 
« thing but my ul conduct could occaſion. I:can 
« indeed, threugh moderation, refign it to whom it 
« belongs; but I cannot prevail with myſelf to re- 
% nounce my virtue and good name. 


© mans, and impute that to me for a crime which 
* ought to be my glory. I did not deſire to be ſent 
© to Rome, neither as an hoftage at firſt, not after - 
© wards as ambaflador : This, Sir, you yourſelf very 
* well know. When you ordered me to go thither, 
* I obeyed your commands; and I believe my con- 
duct and. behaviour were. ſuch, as cannot reflect 
the leaſt diſhonour either on yourſelf, your crown, 
or the Macedonian nation. It is therefore your- 


tracted with the Romans, So long as you ſhall be 
at peace with them, ſo long our feiendfhip will fub- 
* {iſt : but the moment the trumpet ſounds for war, 


* Inflead of indignus te patre, .Gronovizs reads, indignus tibi pater g 
ich ſeems to agree ter with t he context, | 


You, VIII. E R exerciſed 


« doubtful and uncertain, which, were it not for 


« foundation? Such are the reflections which Per 


« enmity againſt me, and prompts him to charge me 
« and every part of the kingdom, with ſuſpicions and 


« much as to hope the ſcepter, nor perhaps ever to think 


« You reproach me with the affection of the Ro- 


* ſelf, Sir, that occaſioned the friendſhip I have eon- 


though I have been an hoſtage among them, and 
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. exerciſed the functions of an ambaſſador in ſuch a 
manner as perhaps has not been diſadyantageous to 
my-father z from that moment, I ſay, I ſhall de. 
clare myſelf their enemy. 1 do not deſire to reap 
any benefit on the preſent occcaſion, from the love 
which the Romans have for me; all I intreat is, 
that it may. not be of prejudice to me. It was not 
begun in war, nor is it deſigned to ſubſiſt in it. As 
an boſtage and an ambaſſador peace was my only 
< object: let that be neither conſidered in me as a 
c crime or a merit. a | 
© If I have violated, in any manner, the reſpect I 
we you, Sir; if I have formed any criminal en- 
© terpriſe againſt my brother, let me bepuniſhed as I 
& deſerve; but, if I am innocent, this I claim ; that 
& as I cannot be convicted of the leaſt guilt, I may 
& not fall a vidim to envy. This is not the firſt time 
that my brother has charged me with harbouring 
horrid deſigns; but it is the firſt time he has at- 
tempted to do it openly, though without the leaſt 
foundation. Was my father exaſperated againſt me 
it would be your duty, as the elder, kindly to in- 
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* 


<< 


* tercede for the younger brother; to ſollicit his par- 


« don, to intreat that ſome regard might be ſhown 
c to his youth; and that a fault, which had been 
c committed merely through inadvertency, might be 


* gyer-looked. My ruin comes from that. very quar- 
„ ter, whence I might naturally have expected my 


% ſafety.'- ©, 2 . 

« Though not quite awake, after the feaſt and 
<«. party of pleaſure. I am dragged. hither. on a ſud- 
«+ den, to anſwer a charge, of fratricide;  and- am 
« forced to plead my own cauſe, unaſſiſted by coun- 

4 ſellors, and unſupported. by the advice or credit of 

c a ſingle perſon. Had I been to ſpeak in favour of 
<< another, I ſhould have taken time to prepare and 
xc compoſe my diſcourſe ; and yet, on ſuch an occa- 
e fion, my reputation only would have laid at ſtake, 
* and. I ſhould have had nothing to do but to diſplay 
' ane; 7 | '« my 


* 


* 


- 
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& my wit and eloquence At this inſtant, without 
«© knowing the cauſe for which I am ordered to ap- 


« pear in this place, I hear an offended father, com- 
: « mandrng me to make my defence; and a hrother 
D « charging me with the moſt horrid erimes, Perſeus 
t « has had all the time he could deſire to prepare his 
8 e accuſation, whilſt unhappy I did not ſo much as 
y « know what the buſineſs was, till the very inſtant 
a « the accuſation was brought againſt me. In this 

« rapid moment, ought I to be more attentive to my 
1 « accuſer, than ſtudious of my own apology ? Sur 
85 « priſed by a ſudden and unforeſeen accuſation, 


© could ſcarce comprehend what was laid to my 
charge, ſo far from being able to know how: to 
a make a defence. What hopes, what refuge could 
me W* 1 have. left, did I not know that it is my royal fa- 
ws ther whois to judge? He may ſhow a greater af- 
e fection for my brother, as the elder; but he owes 

eaſt N more compaſſion to me, as being the party accuſed: 
me Wc 1 myſelf conjure you to preſerve my life for your 
meg own: ſake and mine; whereas Perſeus inſiſts upon 
Par? “ your ſacrificing me to his ſafety. What may you 
not naturally expect from him when you ſhall once 
have inveſted him with your authority, as he now 
demands your favour. in preference to me, at no 


quar- “ lefs a price than my blood!“ e 
d my Whilſt Demetrius defended himſelf in this manner, 
| his words were interrupted by deep. ſighs, and groans 
and Wintermixed wich tears. Philip, difmiſing both of 
qua them for a moment, adviſed: with bis friends; and 


taen ordering them to be called in again, he told them: 
cou * I will not pronounce ſentence on this affair, from 
dit 0 N mere words and a few tranſient ſpeeches, but from 
dur „ the enquiry I ſhalbmake into your conduct; from 
your behaviour ih ſmall as well as great things, 
and from your words as well as actions.“ This 
judgment ſhowed: plainly enough, that although De- 
ettius had cleared himſelf with regard to the charge 
ff endeavouring to take * his brother's life, Phi- 
n 2 lip 
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p however ſufpeted him from his union with the 
Romans. "Theſe were in a manner the firſt ſparks of 
the war, that appeared in Philip's life-time, and 
which were to break into a flame under Perſeus his 
ſucceſſor. | 
(g) The king, ſome time after, ſent Philocles and 
Apelles as his Ambaſladors to Rome, not ſo much 
with the deſign of employing them in any negotiation, 
as to enquire how the inhabitants of that city ſtood 
affected with regard to Demetrius; and toenquire 
ſecretly into what he had ſaid there, (particalarly to 
Quintius) with regard to the ſucceſſion to the throne. 
Philip imagined that theſe two men were not attached 
to any party; but they were Perſeus's adherents, and 
had engaged in his conſpiracy, Demetrius, who 
knew nothing of what was tranſacting (his brother's 
accuſation excepted) had no hopes of ever being able 
to pacify. his father: eſpecially. when he found that 
his brother had ſo ordered matters, that he could not 
have the leaſt acceſs to him. Allthe therefore endea- 
voured was, to keep a watchful guard over his words 
and actions, in order to ſhun all occafions of ſuſpicion 
and envy. He avoided ſpeaking of the Romans, or 
| Holding the leaſt correſpondence with them, even by 
letter, knowing it was this that chiefly incenſed the 
Macedonians againſt him. He ought to have taken 
theſe precautions ſooner : but this young prince, who 
had no experience, and was frank and ſincere in all 
things, and judged of others from himſelf, imagined 
he had nothing to fear from a court, with whoſe in- 
. trigues and artifices he ought to have been better ac- 
quainted. OY > 
Philip, from a vulgar opinjon which prevailed in 
Macedon, that from the top of mount Hæmus, the 
Black ſea and the Adriatick, as well as the Danube 
and the Alps, might be diſcovered, was curious to 


4 


have an ocular demonſtration of it; imagining that 


this proſpect might be of ſome ſervice to the deſign he 
| „ meditated, 
ig). A. M. 3823. Ant. J. C. 181, Liv. I. 49. u. 20-23. 
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meditated, of making Italy the ſeat of war. He only 
took Perſeus with him, and ſent Demetrius into Ma- 
cedonia ;. appointing. Didas, governour of Pzonia, 
and one of the king's chief officers, to» eſcort him. 
This governor was a. creature of Perſeus, who had- 
taught him his leſſon perfectly; and exhorted him, 
above all things, to infinuate himſelf as artfully as 
poſhble into the, opinion of the young prince, in order 
to diſcover all his-ſecrets, | * 
Didas executed his commiſſion but too well. He 
agreed to every thing that Demetrius ſaid, lamented 
his ill fate, ſeemed to deteſt the injuſtice and inſin- 
cerity of his enemies, who repreſented him, on all 
occaſions,. in the moſt odious light to his father; and 
offered to ſerve him to the 1 in whatever lay in 
his power. Demetrius at laſt reſolved to fly to the 
Romans. He fancied that heaven had opened him a 
certain, means, (for it was neceſlary to paſs through 
Pzonia,: of which Didas, as I obſerved above was 
governor) and accordingly he revealed his deſign to 
him, Didas, without loſs of time, ſent advice of 
this to Perſeus, and. the. latter to king Philip; who, 
after having undergone inexpreſſible fatigues in his 
journey up mount Hæmus, was returned with no 
better informations from his enquiry. than he carried 
with him. The monarch and his attendants did not how- 
ever refute the vulgar opinion 3. in all probability, that 
they might not expoſe ſo ridiculous a journey to the 
laughter of the publick ;. rather than becauſe they had 
ſeen, from one and. the ſame ſpot, rivers, ſeas, and 
mountains, at ſo vaſt a diſtance from one another. 
noweyer that were, the king was at that time em- 
ployed in the ſiege of a city called Petra, where the 
ews I have mentioned was brought him. Heredo- 
us, Demetrius's boſom · friend, was ſeized, and ſtrict 
orders were given, to keep a watchful eye over the 
Ince, | | | | 
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Philip, at his return to Macedon, was ſeized with 
a deep melancholy. This laſt attempt of Demetrius 
went to his heart, He thought, however, that it 
would be proper for him to wait till the return of the 
* ambaſladors whom he had ſent to Rome, and who 
had been taught their leſſon before they left Macedon, 
They reported exactly whatever had been dictated to 
tdem; and preſented the king with a forged letter, 
ſealed with the counterfeit ſeal of T. Quintius, in 
which he deſired Philip, “ not to be offended at his 
« ſon Demetrius, for ſome, unguarded expreſſions 
«© which might have eſcaped him, with reſpect to the 
« ſucceſſion to the crown aſſuring him that he would 
<< not engage in any attempt contrary to the ties of 
blood and nature.” He concluded with obſerving, 
<< that it was never in his thoughts to give him ſuch: 
« counſel,” This letter confirmed all that Perſeus 
had advanced againſt his brother. Heredotus was put 
to the torture, and died on the rack, without charging 
his maſter with any thing. 

Perſeus. again accuſed his brother before the king, 
His having projected the deſign of flying to the Ro- 
mans, through Pæonia; and of - bribing certain per- 
ſons to accompany him in his flight, was imputed to 
him, But the circumſtance which bore hardeſt 
againſt him was, the forged letter of Quintius. His 
father nevertheleſs did not declare himſelf publickly 
againſt him, reſolving to make away with himſecret- 
ly ; not out of regard to his ſon, but leſt .the noiſe 
which the bringing him to execution would make, 
ſhould diſcover too viſibly the deſigns he project 
againſt Rome. At his leaving Theſſalonica to go for 
Demetrias, he commanded Didas to diſpatch the 
young prince. The latter having carried Demetrius 
with him into Pæonia, poiſoned him at an entertain- 
ment that was made after a ſaerifice. Demetrius had 
no ſooner drank the deadly draught, but he found 
himſelf ſeized with violent pains. He withdrew to 
his apartment, complaining bitterly” of his father's 
. | KO 2s cruelty, 


head, and ſtifled him. 


piracy of Perſeus 
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cruelty, and loudly charging his brother with the 
crime of fratricide, and Didas with his barbarous 
treachery. His pains increaſing, two of Didas's 
domeſticks entered the room, threw blankets over his 
Such was the end of this 
young prince, who deſerved a much better fate. 
(5) Almoſt two years were elapſed, before the con- 
againſt his brother was diſcovered. 
In the mean time Philip, tortured by grief and re- 
morſe, inceſſantly deplored his ſon's murder, and re- 
proached himſelf with his cruelty. His ſurviving ſon, 
who looked upon himſelf already as king; and to 
whom the courtiers began to attach themſelves, from 
the expectation that he would ſoon be their ſovereign, . 
gave him no leſs pain. It was infinitely ſhocking to 
him to ſee his old age deſpiſed ;* ſome” waiting with 
the utmoſt ' impatience for his death, and others even 
not waiting for it. k 
Among thoſe who had acceſs to him, Antigonus 
held the Fit rank. He was nephew of aaother * An- 
tigonus, who had been Philip's guardian; and under 
that name, and-inthat quality, had reigned ten years, 
This worthy man had always continued inviolably at- 
tached, both from duty and affection, to the perſon of 
his prince, in the midſt of the tumults and cabals of 
the court. Perſeus had never cared for him; but this 
inviolable attachment to his father made him his pro- 
feſſed enemy. Antigonus plainly perceived the danger 
to which he would be expoſed, when that prince 
ſhould ſucceed to the crown. Finding that Philip 
began to fluctuate in thought; 'and would, from time 
to time, ſigh and weep x his ſon Demettius, he 
thought it proper to take advantage of that diſpoſition ; 
when ſometimes liſtening to his 'diſcourſe on that 


ſubjeR, at other times beginning it himſelf, and re- 


gretting the precipitate manner in which that affair 
had been carried, he entered into his ſentiments and 
Rr complaints, 
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complaints, and thereby gave them-new force. And 
as truthalways leaves ſome footſteps, by which it may 
be diſcerned, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to trace 
out the ſecret intrigues of Perſcus's conſpiracy. 

The Perſons who had the greateſt concern in that 
black affair, and of whom the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion 
might be entertained, were Apelles and' Philocles, 
who had been ſent ambaſſadors to Rome; and had 
| brought from thence, as in the name ef Quintius 
F hamininus, the letter which had proved ſo fatal to 
the young 'prince. It was generally whiſpered at 
court, that this whole letter was forged ; but ſtill this 
was only conjecture, and there was no proof of it, 
Very luckily, Xychus, who had accompanied Apel- 
les and Philocles in quality of ſecretary of the embally 

happened. upon ſome occaſion to apply to Antigonus. - 
Immediately he put him under an arreſt, cauſed him 
i» te carried to the palace, and leaving him under a 
trong guard, went to Philip. “I imagined {ſays 
* he) royal ſir, from ſeveral things I have heard you 
«< ſay, that nothing could give you greater pleaſure, 
„ than to know exactly what idea you ought to 
entertain of your two ſons ;. and to diſcover which 
cf them it was that made an attempt on the other's 
« life. You now have in your power, the man 
© who is beſt able to give you a perfect account of 
<« that whole affair, and this is Xychus. He is now 
„ in your palace, and you may command him to be 
<« ſent for,” Xychus being RY} brought in, 
he firſt denied every thing: but he ſpoke fo very 
faintly, that it was cvident he would make a fulldr{- 
covery, upon being ever fo little intimidated. Ac- 
cordingly, the inſtant that the offices of juſtice ap- 
peared, he made a full confeſſion, revealed the whole 
intrigue of the ambaſſadors, and the hare he himſelf 
had in it. In-mediatcly Philocles, whu happened to 
be in court at that time, was ſe zed; but Apelles, 
who was abſent, hearing that Xychus Had made a full 
diſcovery, fled to Italy. Hiſtory does not inform 
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of the particulars which were extorted from Philo- 
cles. . Some pretend, that after having reſolutely de- 
nied the .charge at firſt, he was utterly confounded 
upon his being confronted with Xychus. Accordin 
to other hiſtorians, he bore the torture with 8 
fortitude, and aſſerted his innocence to the laſt gaſp. 
All thefe things only revived the ſorrow of rhilip; a 
father equally wretched, whether he turned his re- 
ſtections to his murdered fon, or to him who was ſtill 
living. | 

Perſeus being informed that his whole plot had been 
diſcovered, knew too well his own power and credit 
to believe it neceſlary to ſecure himſelf by flight, 
The only ee he took was, a reſolution to 
keep at a diſtance from court, as long as his father 
ſhould live, in order to withdraw himſelf from his re- 
ſentment. 

Philip did not believe it int his power to ſeize Per- 
ſeus, and bring him to condign puniſhment, The 
only thought he then entertained was, to prevent his 
enjoying, with impunity, the fruits of his inhuman 
guilt. In this views he ſent for Antigonus, to whoſe. 
great care he owed the diſcovery of the conſpiracy ;- 
and whom he judged very well qualified, both on ac- 
count of his perſonal merit, and of his uncle Antigo- 
nus's recent fame and glory to fill the Macedonian 
throne. Reduced, ſays Philip, tothe deplorable- 
<«« neceſfity of wiſhing that my fate, which other 
«. fathers deteſt as the moſt dreadful ealamity that can 
« befal them (the being childleſs;) I now am re- 
« ſolving to bequeath to you a kingdom, which I 
owe to the guardianſhip of your uncle; and which: 
he not only preſerved by his fidelity, but enlarged* 
« conſiderably by his valour. I know no man worthy 
of the crown but yourſelf, And were there none 
© capable of wearing it with dignity, I had infinitely 
© rather: it ſhould be loſt for ever, than that Perſeus - 
{© ſhould have it; as the reward of his*imptous perftdy. 
's Methiaks 1 ſhall ſee Demetrius riſe from the ſe- 

ee 9 «+ pulchre, 
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„ pulchre, and reſtored to his father, if I can be ſo 
c happy as to ſubſtitute. you in his place; you, who 
40 muy bewailed the untimely death of my dear ſon, 
„and the unhappy credulity which proved. his de. 

©£ ſtruction.” | FRO 5 | 

After this, he beſtowed the higheſt honours on An- 
tigonus, and took every opportunity of producing 
him in the moſt advantageous light to the publick. 
Whilſt Perſeus reſided in Thrace, Philip made a pro- 
gireſs through ſeveral cities of Macedon, and recom- 
mended Antigonus to all the noblemen of the greateſt 
diſtinction, with the utmoſt zeal and affection: and, l 
had fate allowed him a longer life, it was not doubted 6 
but he would have put him in poſſeſſion of the throne, 5 
Having left Demetrias, he made. a conſiderable ſtay | ; 

in Theſſalonica, from whence he went to Amphipo- 
lis,. where he fell dangerouſly ill. The Phylicians 8 


- _ , , . ei comm. mm_—__—_—_— —— — —— 
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declared, that his ſickneſs proceeded more from his 45 
mind than his body. Grief kept him continually 15 
awake; and he frequently imagined he ſaw, in the 2 
dead of night, the ghoſt of the ill-fated. Demetrius, 7 
reproaching him with his death, and calling down t 
curſes on his head. He expired, bewailing one of bn 
his ſons with a ſhower of tears, and venting the moſt 7 
Horrid- imprecations againſt the other. - Antigonus wW 
might have been raiſed to the throne, had the, king's 1 


death been immediately divulged. Calligenes the 
Phyſician, who preſided in all the conſultations, did 
not ſtay till the king had breathed his laſt ; but, the 
very inſtant he ſaw that it was impoſſible for him to 


recover, he diſpatched couriers to Perſeus; it having 5. 
been agreed between them that he ſhould keep ſome in Th U 
readineſs for that purpoſe z and he concealed the Fo g 


+ King's death from every body out.of the palace, till bes 
" Perſeus appeared, whoſe ſudden arrival ſurpriſed all 17 
people. He then took poſſeſſion of the crown, Which * 0 


- 


he had -aequired by guilt, - © 


He reigned eleven years, the Four laſt of which High, 


were employed in war againſt the Romans, for Which Sifts 


he 4 
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he made preparations from his acceſſion to the throne. 
At laſt, Paulus Æmilius gained a famous victory over 
him, which put an end to the kingdom, of Macedon. . 
To prevent my being obliged to divide and interrupt 
the ſeries of Perſeus's hiſtory, which has ſcarce any 
connexion with that of the other kings, I ſhall refer 
it to the following book, where it ſhall. be related at 


* 


large and without interruption. 


SecT, II. The Death of Seleucus Philopator, whaſe 
* reign was ſhort and obſcure. He is ſucceeded by his: 
brother Antiochus, ſurnamed Epiphanes. | Sparks of 
the war which afterwards broke out between the kings 
of Egypt and Syria. Antiochus gains à victory over 
Ptolemy. The. conqueror poſſeſſes himſelf. of Egypt, * 
and takes the king 1 A report prevailing that; 
there was a general revolt, he goes into. Paleſtine ; be- 
freges and takes Feruſalem, where he exerciſes the moſt- 
horrid cruelties. The Alexandrians,' in the room o 
Philometor, who was Antiochus's priſoner, raiſe to the 
throne his younger brother Ptolemy Evergetes, ſirnamed 
- Phyſcon . © Antiochus renews the war with Egypt. 
he two brothers are recanciled. - He marches ta- 
wards Alexandria, in order to lay ſiege to it. Popi- 
ius, one of the Roman ambaſſadors, abliges him te 
uit Egypt, and not to molgſi the two brothers, 8 


QUELEUCUS Philopator did nat reign long in Aſia, 
nor did he perform. any memorable action. Under 
him happened the famous incident concerning Helio- 
dorus, related in the ſecond book of (c) Matcabees. 
The holy city of Jeruſalem: enjoyed at that time pro- 
found tranquillity, ' Ouias the high-prieſt, inſpired 
by a ſpirit of piety, cauſed the. laws of God to be ſtrict- 
Iy obſerved there; and , prompted. even kings and 
idolatrous princes to have the holy place in the 
higheſt veneration. They honoured, it-. with rich 
Sifts; and King Seleucus furniſhed, from his own 
a od ret ee of EN . . ptavate 
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(5) 2 Maccab, iii, 


| _ Whilſt Perſeus reſided in Thrace, Philip made a pro- 


F King's death from every body out.of the palace, till 
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« pulchre, and reſtored to his father, if I can be ſo 
< happy as to ſubſtitute. you in his place; you, who 
46 you bewailed the untimely death of my dear ſon, 
„ and the unhappy credulity which proved his de- 
66 ſtruction.” | 1 

After this, he beſtowed the higheſt honours on An- 
tigonus, and took every opportunity of producing 
him in the moſt advantageous light to the publick. 


ęꝑreſs through ſeveral cities of Macedon, and recom- 
mended Antigonus to all the noblemen of the greateſt 
diſtinction, with the utmoſt zeal and affection: and, 
had fate allowed him a longer life, it was not ddubted 
but he would have put him in poſſeſſion of the throne, 
Having left Demetrias, he made a conſiderable ſtay 
in Theſſalonica, from whence he went to Amphipo- 
lis, where he fell dangerouſly ill. The Phyſicians 
declared, that his ſickneſs proceeded ore from his 
mind than his body, Grief kept him continually 
awake; and he frequently imagined he ſaw, in the 
dead of night, the ghoſt of the ill-fated. Demetrius, 
reproaching him with his death, and calling down 
curſes on Bis head. He expired, bewailing one of 
his ſons with a ſhower of tears, and venting the moſt 
horrid imprecations againſt the other. Antigonus 
might have been raiſed to the throne, had the, king's 
death. been immediately divulged. Calligenes the 
Phyſician, who preſided in all the conſultations, did 
not ſtay till the king had breathed: his laſt; but, the 
very inſtant he ſaw that it was impoſlible for him to 
recover, he diſpatched couriers to Perſeus; it having 
been agreed between them that he ſhould keep ſome. ir 
readineſs for that purpoſe; and he concealed the 


Perſeus appeared, whoſe ſudden arrival ſurpriſed all 
people. He then took poſſeſſion of the crown, Which 


he had -aequired by guill t. 
He reigned eleven years, the four laſt of which 


vere employed in war againſt the Romans, n Sikts 
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he made preparations from his acceſſion to the throne. 
At laſt, Paulus AEmilius gained a famous victory over 


"my him, which put an end to the kingdom, of Macedon, . 
oy To prevent my being obliged to divide and interrupt 
1 the ſeries of Perſeus's hiſtory, which has ſcarce any. 
ing connexion with that of the other kings, I ſhall refer 


it to the following book, where it ſhall be-related at 
large and without interruption. 


( SECT, Il. The Death of Seleucus Philopator, whaſe 
ye reign was ſhort and obſcure. He is ſucceeded by his: 
brother Antiochus, ſurnamed Epiphanes. Sparks of 
the war which afterwards broke out between the kings 
Egypt and Syria. Antiochus. gains a victory aver 
-tolemy. The. conqueror- paſſes himſelf. of Egypt, 
and takes the king priſoner. A report prevailing that 
there was a general revolt, he goes into Paleſtine ; be- 
eges and takes Feruſalem, where he exerciſes the moſt- 
horrid cruelties. The Alexandrians, in the room 9 
Philometor, who was Antiochus's priſoner, raiſe to the 
throne his younger brother Ptolemy Evergetes,.firnamed 
. Antiochus renews the war - with Egypt. 
he two brothers are recanciled. He marches - A 
wards Alexandria, in order to lay ſiege to it. Popi - 
ius, one, of the Roman 7 abliges him te 
quit Egypt, and not to molgſi the two brothers, SA 


QUELE UCUS Philopator did not reign long in Aſia, 
nor did he per form. any memorable action. Under 
him happened the famous incident concerning Helio- 
dorus, related in the ſecond book of (c) Matcabees. 
The holy city of Jeruſalem: enjoyed at that time pro- 
found tranquillity, ' Onias the higheprieft, :infpired 
by a ſpirit of piety, cauſed the. laws of God to be ſtrict- 
| e yy” : | 
Iy obſerved there; and , prompted. even kings and 
idolatrous princes. to have the holy place in the 
1: 1 higheſt veneration.. They honoured, it with rich 
- | gifts 3 and King. Seleucus furniſhed, from his own 
| Pawan aunt idler of Rt .. private | 


- 


(i) 2 Maccab, iii, 
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Whole city was ſeized with*the utmoſt terror. The 
prieſts drefſed in their facerdotaF veſtments, fell pro- 


private revenues, all that was neceſſary for the ſolem · to. | 
Nization of the ſacrifices, Nevertheleſs, the perfidy ber: 
of a Jew called Simon, governor of the temple, raiſed . ato! 
on a fudden a great diſorder in the city. This man, be 

to revenge himſelf of the oppoſition which: Onias the fach 
\ high-prieſt made to his unjuſt enterpriſes, informed It v 
the king that there were immenſe treaſures in the ſacl 
temple, which were not deſigned for the ſervice of the wit! 
ſacrifices, and that he might ſeize upon them all. a ſai 
The king, on this information, ſent Heliodorus his B 
firſt miniſter to Jeruſalem, with orders to carry off W com 
all thoſe treaſures. | | | brea 


Heliodorus, after having been received by the high- W reve 
prieſt with honours of ** kind, told him the mo- that 
tive of his journey; and aſked him whether the in- ſtruc 
formation that had been given to the king, with re- ror \ 
gard to the treafure was true. The High- prieſt told MW ther, 
him, that theſe treaſures were only depoſited there as. MW whic 
in truſt, and were allotted to the maintenance of wi- WF ſeve; 


dos and orphans; that he could not in any manner ¶ on t 


di ſpoſe of them in wrong of thoſe to 'whom they. be- I ſeem; 
longed ; and who imagined that they could not ſecure- W youn 
them better, thai by depoſning them in a temple, the and 
holineſs of which was revered' throughout the whole- ceſſa 


univerſe. This treaſure conſiſted of four hundred ta- N whip 


tents of filver (about fifty thoufand pounds ſterling): Nup, 2 
and in two hundred talents of gold (three hundred! ¶ mom. 


thouſand pounds ſterling.) However, the -miniſter- Wa ere; 


fent from that prince, inſiſting pn the orders he had: holy 

received from court, told him p'ainſy, that this mo» that, 

ney, whatever might be the conſequence, muſt all be the ſt 
cat ried to the king. Walt t. 
© The day appointed for the carrying it off being 
come, Heliodorus came to the temple, with. the zeſo - 
hation to execute his commiſſion. Immediately, the 


firate at the foot of the altar; befeeching the God. of 
heaven, whe enacted the law with regard to _— | 


- 
963 
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to preſerve thoſe laid up in his temple. Great num- 
bers flocked in-crowds, and jointly beſought the Cree 

_ ator upan. their knees, not to ſuffer ſo holy a place to 
be profaned. The women and maidens,. covered with 
fackcloih,. were ſeen lifting up ther hands to heaven. 
It was. a ſpectaële truly worthy of compaſſion, to ſee 
ſuch multitudes, and efpeoially the high prieſt, pierced 
with the deepeſt affliction, upon account of ſo impious 
a ſacrilege. 5 OE X 

By this time Heſiodorus, with his guards, was: 
come. to the gate of the treaſury, and preparing to 

5 break it open. But the“ ſpirit of the Almighty_now 

gh- W revealed itſelf by the moſt ſenſible marks; inſomuch 
no- that all thoſe who had dared to obey Heliodorus, were 
in- ſtruck down by a divine power, and ſeized wittra ter- 
re- W ror which bereaved. them of all their faculties; © For 
told there appeared to them a horſe richly capariſoned, 

e as: which ruſhing at once upon Heliedorus, ſtruck him. 

wi ſeveral times with his fore-feet. "The man who fat: 


ſeemed of gold. At the ſame time were ſeen two. 
PI nad beauty dazzled the eye, and who, 
anding on each.ſide of Heliodorus, ſcourged him in- 
ceflantly, and in the moſt violent manner, with their: 
whipy, Heliodorus falling from his horfe; was taken 
up, and put into his litter; and this man, who a: 
moment before had come inty the temple, followed by 
- greek. train of guards, was forced away from this 
holy place, and had no one to ſuccour him; and 
that, becauſe the power of God had diſplayed itſelf in. 
he ſtrongeſt manner. By the fame- power he was. 
aſt to the ground ſpeechleſs, and without ſhowing 
he leaſt fign of life; whilſt the temple, which before 
cſounded with nothing but lamentations, now echoed: 
vith the ſhouts of all the people, who returned thanks 
0 the Almighty, for having raiſed the glory of his 

ly temple: by. the effect of his power; | A 
| HE | ut 


s $edifpiritus ompigetentis Dei maguam fecit luz oftentationis evidggs 


= 


T4'6 


on this horſe. had a terrible aſpect, and his arms. | 
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But now, ſome of Heliodorus's friends beſought 
the high prieſt-to invoke God in his favour, imme. 
diately Onias offered a ſacrifice for his health. Whilſt 
he was praying, the two young men above men- 


tioned appeared to Heliodorus, and ſaid to him: 
« Return thanks to Onias the high-prieſt ; for it is 


for his ſake that the Lord has granted you life, 
© After having been ſcourged from heaven, declare 
to the whole world his miraculous power.” Having 
ſpoken theſe words, they vaniſhed. | 


- 


Heliodorus offered up ſacrifices, and made folemn 


vows-to him who had reſtored him to life. 


He re. 


turned thanks to Qnias, and went his way; declaring 
to every one the wonderful works of the Almighty, 


to which he himſelf had been an eye-witneſs. 
king aſking him, whether he believed that another 


Tbe 


8 perſon might be ſent with ſafety to Jeruſalem, he 


anſwered ; In caſe you have any enemy, or any 
6 traiterous wretch who has a deſign upon your 
& crown, ſend him thither, and you will ſee him 
& return back quite flead with ſcourging, and he 
« perhaps may die under it. | 

„ the heavens is himſelf preſent in that place: he is 
cc the guardian and protector of it; and he ſtrike 
„ thofe mortally who go thither to injure it.“ 
The king was ſoon puniſhed for this ſacrilegious 
act, by the very man whom he had commanded tc 
Plunder the temple. Antiochus the Great, having 
after his defeat at Sypilis, concluded the ignominious 
peace with the Romans before mentioned, had give 
them, among other hoſtages, Antiochus one of hi 
ſons, and the younger brother of Seleucus. (I) Ht 
reſided thirteen years in Rome. Seleucus his brothe 
wanted him, but for what reaſon is not known (per 
haps to put him at the head of ſome military ' expedig®” 
tion wiich he might judge him capable of executing; 
and to obtain him, he ſent Demetrius his only ſo 
ho was but twelve years of age to Rome, as 


(% Appian, in Syr. P. 116. 
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hoſtage in Antiochus's room. (1) e the abſence 
of the two heirs to the crown, one of whom was 


gone to Rome, and the other not returned from it; 
Heliodorus imagined he might, with very little diff: i 
culty, ſeiſe upon it, by taking off Seleucus, and 
accordingly he poiſoned him. | 
In this manner was fulfilled the propheſy of Daniel, 
After ſpeaking of the death of Antiochus the Great, 


he adds, (n] Then ſhall 2 up in his eflate a raiſer 


of taxes in the glory of ling dom; but within few 
days * he ſhall be 0 hel, neither in anger nor in bat- 
tle. Theſe few words denote evidently the ſhort and 
obſcure reign of Seleucus, and the kind of death, he 
was to die. The Hebrew text points him out ſtill 
more clearly. There ſhall ariſe up in his piace (of An- 
tiochus) a man who, as an extortioner, a collector 4 
taxes, ſhall cauſe to paſs away, and ſhall deſtroy. : 
glory of the. kingdom, And.indeed, this was the ſole 
employment of his. reign. He was obliged to furniſh 
the Romans, by the articles of the peace concluded 
between them, a thouſand + talents annually ; and 
the twelve years. of. this tribute end exactly with his 
life. He reigned but eleven years. 

(n) Antiochus, afterwards ſirnamed Epiphanes, 
who was returning from Rome into Syria, had advice 
brought at Athens, of the death of his brother Seleu- 
cus. He was told that the uſurper had a very ſtrong 
party, but that another was forming in favour of 
Ptolemy, whoſe claim was founded in right of his 
mother, the late king Slifter. | Antiochus had recourſe 
to Eumenes king of Pergamus, and to Attalus his 
brother, who ſeated him on the rone, Nan Wes 


expelled. Heliodorus. | j 


_ The, prophet Daniel, from verſe. 41 of ai xi, | 
to on 094 . chapter 955 ener thing that 
265 ** . 
7 ade Ant. . „) Dan. xi. 20. 
0 C Keen. 5 an 12452 Dun, TY 
* 2 The Hebrew word may jignify either days cr years, 
2 +. Abe 150,000h TT; 7 
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| was to befal Antiochus Epiphanes, who was a cruel WM in] 
perſecutor of the Jews, and who is pointed out elſe. WM wh; 
where by the (9) little horn which was to iſſue out of one youn 
ef the four large horns. I ſhalLexplain this propheſy io an 
Hereafter. . woul 
Here (chap. xi. verſe 21.) the prophet deſcribes his WM the 1; 
acceſſion to the throne. And in his (Seleucus's) ate Nit int 
fall land up a vile perſon, to whoni they ſhall not give Ml and | 
the honour of the ting dom: but he ſhall come in peaceably, 00 fre 
and obtain the fangdom by flatteries. Antiochus's Con- do in 
duct ſhall' ſhow how vile he was. It is ſaid; that t ens 
| him they ſhall not give the honours of the kingdom. He band 


* — . , 
1 


did not obtain the crown, either by right or birth, as Nwould 
his brother Seleucus had left behind him a fon who was After 
his lawful heir, or by the free. ehoiee rer „ Wthe C 
Eumenes and Attalus having ſet it on his head. Being judged 
returned from the weſt peaceably {or rather ſecretly) Nor fel. 


to ſurpriſe his rival, he won the hearts of the people Neriouſ 
by his artifices, and a ſpeeious appearance of cle- utmoſt 
mene. Ei as ve 
(p) He aſſumed the title of Epriphanes; that is illuſe way a 
trious, which- title was never worſe applied. The bauch; 
whole (cri:s. of his life will ſhow, that he deſervet NVould 
much more that of Epimanes (mad or furious) which ag aw 
ſome people gave him. n Ke nd cry 
Some circumſtances related of him prove how juſtly Hould * 
the epithet vi/e is beſtowed upon him in feripture:Fith a « 
He uſed frequently to go out of his palace,..accompa-flttendar 
nied only by two or three domeſticks, and ramble upYny per 
and down the ſtreets of Antioch, - He would ſpendÞith ſto 
dis time in talking with goldſmiths and engravers inis robe. 
their. ſhops, and in diſputing with them on the moſt@:the hit 
minute particulars relating to the arts they proſe ſſed, ople, 
_ and which he ridiculouſly boaſted he underſtood asade eye 
well as they. He would very often floop ſo low ad (and 
to converſe with the dregs of the populace, and mic bmit to 
indiſctiminately with them in the places where they, 
were aſſeuibled. On theſe occaſions hæ would uh and 
n in 


This I; 
; * 4 A . a * | / magiſtr 
(% Dan, viii. 9% () Achen. J. 5. V. 193. | 
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drink with foreigners of the meaneſt condition of life, 
Whenever he heard of any party of pleaſure between 
young people, he uſed to go (without ſaying a word 
to any perſon) and join in all their wanton fooleries ; 
would carouſe and ſing with them, without obſerving. 
the leaſt order or decoram, He ſometimes would take 
it into his head to diveſt himſelf of his royal habit, 
and put on a Roman robe; and in that garb would 
go from ſtreet to ſtreet, as he had ſeen the candidates 
do in the election for dignities. He aſked the citi- 
zens to favour him with their votes; by giving his 
hand to one, by embracing another, and ſometimes 
would ſet up for ædile, and at other times for tribune, | 
After having got himſelf elected, he would call for ' {| 
the Curule chair“, when ſeating himſelf in it, he 
judged the petty -ſuits relating to contracts of buying 
or felling, nd, pronounced ſentence with. as much 
ſcriouſneſs and gravity, as if he decided affairs of the 
utmoſt importance, We are likewiſe told, that he 
as very much given to drinking; that he ſquandered _ 
way a great part of his revenues in exceſs and de- 
bauch; and that, when intoxicated in liquor, he 
vould frequently ſcower up and down the city, throw=. . 
ag away bandfuls of money among the populace, 
nd crying, catch as catch can, At other times, he 
ould leave his palace (dreſſed in a Roman robe, 
ith a crown of roſes on his head) and walk without 
ttendants about the ſtreets; on which occaſions, if 
y perſon offered to follow him, he uſed to pelt him 
ith ſtones, always carrying a great quantity under 
s robe, for that purpoſe. He uſed often to go and 
the himſelf in the publick baths with the common 
ople, where he committed ſuch extravagances, as 
ade every body deſpiſe him. After what has been 
Fd (and I omit a great many other particulars) I 
mit to the reader's judgement, whether Antiochus 
| . | did 
This was anivory elair, whick was allowed in Rome ts none bit the 
/ magiſtrates, | 2 270 | | 


— 
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did not merit the title of ſenſeleſs, rather than that c qu 
illuſtrious. 2 . 
(4) Scarce was Antiochus well ſcated on the throne, Ml 
but Jaſon, brother of Onias the Jewiſh high-priet, MW cla 
having formed a delign to ſupplant his brother, offerei the 
that prince, ſecretly, tnree hundred and fixty talent ſcly 
(about ninety thouſand pounds ſterling) beſides eig pro 
more (about twelve thouſand pounds) for another ar. bim 
ticle, upon condition that he ſhould appoint him high had 
prieſt, He ſucceeded in his negociation ; and accord Pan 
-ingly Onias, who was univerſally revered for hi the 
ſtrict piety and juſtice, was depoſed, and Jaſon eſta this 
bliſhed in his room. The latter ſubverted entiteũ to tl 
the religion of his anceſtors, and brought infinite ca time 
Jamities upon the Jewiſh nation, as appears from d the 
ſecond book of the Maccabees, and Joſephus. | A 
(r) In Egypt, from the death of - Ptolemy Epipha that, 
nes, Cleopatra his widow; ſiſter of Antiochus Epi had 
phanes, had aſſumed the regency, and the tuition o eludi 
her young ſon; and had acquitted herſelf with tha to Se 
greateſt care and prudence. But dying that year long. 
the regency fell to Lenæus, a nobleman of great dil of 8. 
tinction in that country; and Euleus-the eunuch wa virtty 
appointed to ſuperintend the king's, education. Theſt provi 
were no ſooner in their employments, but they ſent M mera 
deputation to demand Cœloſyria and Paleſtine of Au both 
tiochus Epiphanes ; a demand that very ſoon afteſſ found 
occaſioned a war between the two crowns. 'CleopatiWof ar 
who was mother of one of theſe kings, and ſiſter i () 
the other, had prevented them as long as ſhe live- 
from coming to a rupture. But the new regents i 
not ſhow.ſo much regard for Antiochus, nor ſcrup 
to demand of him what they believed their ſovereign! 
right. (e) It is certain that the Egyptian monarc 
had always poſſeſſed the ſovereignty of A ef on tha 
from the firſt Ptolemy, till Antiochus the Great cis nar 
poſſeſſed Ptolemy Epiphanes of them, and wa n hon 
8 . deleucg. 
(0 A. M. 3830. Ant, J. C. 174. 2 Macesb, e. iv. (/ A. N. 3 
445 C. 775 — in Dane (s) Polyb, in Lr e. Ul- | 
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Seleucus his ſon with no other right than that of con- 
queſt, They had deſcended, from the latter, to his 
brother Antiochus. 
_ The Egyptians, to enforce their pretenſions, de- 
clared, that, in the laſt diviſion of the empire between 
the four ſucceſſors of Alexander, who poſſeſſed them= 
ſelves of all countries after the battle of Iflus, theſe 
provinces had been aſſigned to Ptolemy. Soter ; that 
himſelf, and his Ars to the crown of Egypt, 
had enjoyed them from that time, till the battle of 
Paneas, the gaining of which had enabled Antiochus 
the Great to diſpoſſeſs Egypt of thoſe provinces: that 
this prince had ſtipulated, when he gave his daughter 
to the king of Egypt, to reſtore to him at the ſame 
time thoſe provinces as her dowry; and that this was 
the principal article of the marriage contract. 
Antiochus. denied both theſe facts, and pretended 
that, on the contrary, in the general diviſion which 
had been made of Alexander's empire, all Syria (in- 
cluding Cœloſyria and Paleſtine) had been aſſigned 
to Seleucus Nicator; and that. conſequently they be- 
longed juſtly to the prince in poſſeſſion. of the kingdom 
of Syria. With regard to the marriage-contract, by 
virtue of which the Egyptians demanded back thoſe 
provinces, he aſſerted, that it was an abſolute chi- 
mera, In fine, after having given their reaſons on 
both ſides, without coming to any concluſion, they 
found it neceſſary to decide their pretenſions by force 
of arms. 1 r 
(t) Ptolemy Philometor, being entered his fifteenth 
year, was declared of age, Great preparations were 
made in Alexandria for the ſolemnity of his corona» 
tion, according to the Egyptian cuſtom. Antiochus 
lent” Apollonius, one of the chief noblemen of his 
ourt, with the charaQer'of, ambaſſador, to be preſent 
on that occaſion, and to congratulate him upon it in 
is name, This, in outward appearance, was done 
n honour of his nephew; but the real motive was 
a I ON to 


* 


* () l. Matcab. iv! 21, 4. 
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to diſcoyer, if poſſible, the deſigns of that court with 
reſpect to the provinces of Czloſyria and Paleſtine, as 
will a what meaſures were taking with 'regard to 
them. The inſtant he heard, on the return of Apol- 
lonius, that all things were preparing for war, he 
went by ſea to Joppa, viſited the frontiers of the coun- 
try; and put it into a condition of defending itſelf 
againſt all ite attacks of the Egyptians, . 

In his progreſs, be took Jeruſalem in his way. 
Jaſon and the whole city received him there with the 
greateſt pomp and magnificence. Notwithſtanding, 
the honours paid him in Jeruſalem, he afterwards 
brought great calamities on that city and the whole. 
Jewiſh nation. From Jeruſalem he went to Phœnicia, 
and after having ſettled all things in every place. 
through which he pafled, he returned to Antioch. 

(4) The ſame Apollonius had been ſent by, Antio- 
chus to Rome, at the hend of an embaſſy. He made. 
excuſes to the ſenate for his maſter's having ſent the 
tribute later than was ſtigulated by the treaty. Be- 
| fides the ſum due, he made. a preſent to the people of 
ſeveral golden vaſes. He demanded. in that prince's 
name, that the alliance and friendſhip, which had 


been granted his father ſhould be renewed with him; 


and deſired that the Romans would give him ſuch 
orders as ſuited a king, who valued bimſelf on being. 


their affectionate and farthful ally. He added, that 


his ſovereign could never forget the great favours be 


had received from the ſenate; from all the youths of 


Rome; and from perſons of all ranks and. conditions 
during his abode in that city, where he had Veen 
treated, not merely as an hoſtage, but as a monarch. 
The ſenate made an. obliging anſwer. to thele ſeveral 
particulars, and difmiſſed Apollonius, with-the high- 
eſt marks of diſtin&ion,, and laden with preſents. It 


was well known, from the Roman ambaſſadors who 
bad been in Syria, that he was very much eſteeme 
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by the king, and had the higheſt regard for the 


Romans.” © So a 

(x) Jaſon, the year following, ſent his brother 
Menelaus to Antioch, to pay the tribute to the king, 
and to negociate ſome other affairs of great impor= 
tance, But that perfidious wretch, in the audience 
to which he was admitted, inſtead of confining him- 
ſelf to the orders of his commiſſion, ſupplanted his 
brother, and obtained his office, by offering three 
hundred talents more than he did. This new Choice 

geve riſe to tumults, diſorders, murders, and ſacri- 
legious acts; but the death of Onias, who was uni- 
verſally beloved and revered, crowned the whole, An- 
tiochus, though ſo very hard- hearted, however la- 
mented his death, and brought the murderer to con- 
lign puniſhment. I make only a tranſient mention 


% 


nade: f theſe facts, and omit the principal circumſtances . 

t the. f them, becauſe they belong properly to the hiſtory 
Be- f the Jews, which does not enter into my plan, and 

dle of. f which I relate only ſuch particulars at large as are 


oo important to be entirely omitted, or abridged- in 
uch a manner as to preſerve their beauty. 17 
(y) Antiochus, who, from the return of Apollonius 
om the Egyptian court, had been preparing for war, 
ith which he ſaw himſelf threatened by Ptolemy, on 
count of Cœeloſyria and Paleſtine; finding himſelf 
urs he a condition to begin it, reſolved not to wait for it 
ths. of his own dominions, but to carry bis arms into the 
litions emy's country. He imagined that, as Ptolemy was 
been Wt ſixteen, and was governed entirely by weak mi- 
narch. Wſters, he ſhould be Mile to bring him to what terms 
ſeveral pleaſed, He was perſuaded that the Romans, un- 
 high- F whoſe protection the Egyptians had put them- 
ts. It res, were engaged in ſo many affairs, that it would 
rs. who-Y:mpoſſible for them to give the latter the leaſt ſuc- 
eemed pr; and that the war they were carrying on againſt 
bryY 7 LECTED © .** * Ferſeus 
| 3832. Ant. J. C. 122. 2 Maccab, iv. 23, &. 
4 1 N Ts ob Lie. J. xIIi. n. 9. Polyb. in Legat. 
ji, laxii, Juſtin. I. xxxiv, c. 2. Diod, Legat. xvii, Hieron. in Daniel, , 
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Perſeus, king of Macedon, would not allow them lei- 
ſure for it. In a word, he thought the preſent june- 
ture very favourable for him to decide his difference 
with the Egyptians on account of thoſe provinces, 
In the mean time, to obſerye meaſures with the 
Romans, he ſent ambaſſadors to the ſenate to repre- 
ſent the right he had to the provinces of 8 8 
and Paleſtine, of which he was actually poſſeſſed, 
and the neceſſity he was under of engaging in a war 
in order for the ſupport of them; immediately after 
which he put himſelf at the head of his army, and 
marched towards the frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy's 
army came up with his near mount Caſius and Fe- 
leuſtum; and fought a battle, in which Antiochus 
was victorious. He made ſo good an uſe of his ſuc- 
ceſs, that he put the frontier in a condition to ſerve 
as a barrier, and to check the utmoſt efforts the 
Egyptians might make to recover thoſe provinces, 
Thi was: his Feſt expedition into-Egypt Ne which 
out-engaging in any other enterpriſe- that year, 
* — Tyre, 7 made the neighbourhood of 
"jt. the winter-quarters for his army, _ 
(z) During his ſtay there, three perſons deputed 
from the Sanhedrim of Jeruſalem, came to com- 
plain of Menelaus, whom they proved to be guilty 
in bis preſence of impiety and ſacrilege. The king 
was going to condemn him, but, at the requeſt of 
Ptolemy lacron, one of his miniſters in the intereſt 
of Menelaus; he cleared him, and put to death the 
three deputies as. falſe witneſſes; an action, ſays the 
author of the Maccabees, (a) ſo very unuft, that, 
before the Scythians, they would have been judged inno- 
cent. The Lyrians, touched with compaſſion at their 
unhappy fate, gave them honourable interment. 
. (d) Puis Ptolem 'Macron, haying 8 weed 
governour of the iſland' of Cyprus, under king cla 
2 F . tA g 7 TR” Y 
3834. IJ. C. 170. 2 Maccab. iv. o, (a) 2 Mac- 
5 8 f 5 700 0 i {Hott Valeſ, p. 126; F Maceab, x19 
viii. 8. iy, 29. & 1 Marcab. in. 38. 
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lemy Philometor, had kept in his own hands, during 
the minority of that monarch, all the revenues of that 


gelity. 
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ountry 3 and could never be prevailed on to deliver 


hem up to the miniſters, though they made the warin= 
ſt inſtances upon-that head; but had conſtantly re- 


uſed to regard them, from-juſtly. ſuſpecting their fi- 
At the coronation ef the king, he brought 
he whole treaſure to Alexandria, and depoſited it” in 


he exchequer. A rare inſtance of a noble diſregard 
pf wealth, in a man who had all the finances at his 


iſpoſal! So eonſiderable a ſum, and coming at a 
me when the government was in extreme want of 
noney, had done him great honour, and gained him 
rodigious credit at court. But afterwards, exaſpe- 
ated at ſome ill treatment he met with from the 
iniſters, or at his not having been rewarded for ſo 
mportant a ſervice, he rebelled againſt Ptolemy, 
ntered into Antiochus's ſervice, and delivered up the 
land of Cyprus to him. That king received him 
ith infinite ſatisfaction, took him into the number 

f his confidents, made him govetnour of Cceloſy- 

aa and Paleſtine ; and ſent to Cyprus, in his room 
rates, who had commanded in the caſtle at Jeru- 
lem under Soſtratus. Large mention is made of 
his Ptolemy Macron in the books of the Maccabees. 
(e) Antiochus ſpent the whole winter in making 
eh preparations for a ſecond expedition into Egypt; 
nd, the inſtant the ſeaſon would permit it, invaded 
at country both by fea and land. Ptolemy had raiſed 
very conſiderable army, but without ſucceſs ; for 
ntiochus gained a ſecond batile-on the frontiers, 
dok the city of Peluſium, and marched to the very 
enter of Egypt. In this laſt defeat of the Egyp- 


ans, it was in his power not to have ſuffered a 


nzle- man to eſcape; but, the more complete] to * 
in his nephew, inſtead of making uſe of the ad- 
ntage he had gained, he himſelf rode up and down 

Wt 4 


(c) 2 Mac. v. 1. 1 Maccab, i, 17-20, Hieron. in Dan, Diod. in Exe 


pt, Valeſ, p. 311, 
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THE HISTORY OF 
on all ſides, and obliged his ſoldiers to diſcontinue the 
laughter. This clemency gained him the hearts of 
the Egyptians; and when he advanced into the coun. 
try, all the inhabitants came in crowds to pay their M be 
ſubmiſſion to him; fo that he foon took Memphis MW to | 
and all the reſt of Egypt, except Alexandria, which WM tiza 
alone held out againſt him. * out 
Philometor was either taken, or elſe ſurrendered WM ciſe: 
himſelf to Antiochus, who ſet him at full liberty. and 
After this, they had but one table; lived, ſeemingly, his 
in great friendſhip; and, for ſome time, Antiochus V 
affected to be extremely careful of the intereſfs of the MW Egy 
oung kingchis nephew, and to regulate his affairs as ral it 
bis guardian. But when he had once poſſeſſed him- I to q 
ſelf of the country, under that pretext he ſiezed what WI aſper 
ever he thought fit, plundered all places, and enriched Wf bitan 
himſelf, as well as his ſoldiers, with the ſpoils of Wl a fal 
the Egyptians, 1 5 
4 Philomeror made a miſerable. figure all this the tl 
time... In the field, he had always&ept as far as poſ- the fo 
. fible from danger, and had not even ſhown himſelf I inhun 
to thoſe who fought for him. And after the battle, ¶ ken p 
in how abjc&t a manner did he ſubmit himſelf to bourit 
Antiochus, by whom he ſuffered himſelf to be diſ- M But 
poſſeſſed of ſo fine a mk ren without undertaking Wforcib! 
any thing to preſerveit! This, however, was not fo ¶ the me 
much owing to want of courage, and natural.-capa- Wſcnce, 
City (for he afterwards gave proofs of both) as the 
effects of his ſoft and effeminate education under 
. Eulzus his governor. That eunuch, who alſo was 
his prime miniſter, had uſed his utmoſt endeayours 
to plunge him in luxury and effeminacy, in order 
| to make him incapable of affairs, and to make him- 
| felf us neceſſary when the young prince ſhould be 
of age, as he had been during his minority; and 
thereby engroſs all power in his own hands. 
(e) Whillt Antiochus was in Egypt, a falſe re- 
. port 
(q) Juſtin. I. Xxxiv. c. 2. Diod, in Excerpt, Vilef, p. 310. (e) 1 Mas. 
cab. 1, 20—29, 2 Maccab, v. 15—21, Joſeph, Antiq. I. xii, c, 7. 
Diod. I. xxxiv. Eclog. 1. Heron. in Dan. a 


1 


* 
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port of his death ſpread throughout Paleſtine. Jaſon 
thought this a proper opportunity to recover the em- 
n. loyment he had loſt in that country, Accordingly 

be marched with a few more than a thouſand men 
ais to Jeruſalem; and there, by the aſſiſtance of his par- 


ch tizans in the city, made himſelf maſter of it; drove 


out Tenelaus, 'who withdrew to the citadel, exer- 
red ciſed every ſpecies of cruelty upon his fellow-citizens, 
ty. and unmercifully put to death all thoſe who fell inte 
y, his hands, and whom he conſidered as his enemies. 
us When advice of this was brought Antiochus in 
the M Egypt, he concluded that the Jews had made a gene- 
; as ral inſurrection, and therefore ſet forward immediately 
m- to quell it. The circumſtance which moſtly ex- 
hat I aſperated him was, his being informed that the inha- 
ned bitants of Jerufalem had made great rejoicings, when 
of a falſexeport had prevailed of his death. He there» 
fore beſieged the city, took it by ſtorm ; and during 
this the three Jays that it was abandoned to the fury of 


zoſ- the ſoldiers, he cauſed fourſcore thouſand men to be 


inhumanly butchered. Forty thouſand were alſo ta- 
ken priſoners, and the like number ſold to the neigh- 
bouring nations. ii | Tp” 

But net yet ſatisfied, this impious monarch entered . 
forcibly into the temple as far as the ſanQuary. and 
the moſt ſacred. places; even polluting, by his pre- 
ſence, the holy of holies, whither the traitor Mene- 
laus led him. Aſter this, adding ſacrilege to profana- 
tion, he carried away the altar of perfumes, the table 
for the ſhew-bread, - the candleſtick with ſeven 
branches belonging to the ſanctuary (all theſe were of 
gold ;) with ſeveral other vaſes, utenſils, and gifts of 
cings, alfo of gold. He plundered the city, and 
eturned to Antioch laden with the ſpoils of Judea 


15 ſums. Too complete the calamity of the Jews, 
re- F\ntiochus, at his ſetting out, appointed, as Governor 
port * We are told in the Maccabees, hundred talents, which are equiva- 
Mat cok II. ch. i. ver. 14. that be car- lent to about two hundred and ſeventy 

22 ied off from the temple, only eighteen thenſand Found« florling. . 
* Vol., VIII. 8 1882 over 
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and Egypt, all which together amounted to immenſe . 
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over Judea, a Phrygian, Philip by name, 2 man of 
great cruelty: He nominated Andronicus, a man of | 


the like barbarous diſpoſition, governor of Samaria; T] 
and beſtowed on Menelaus, the moſt wicked of the ] 
three, the title of high-prieſt, inveſting him with the wh 
authority annexed to that office, a 
Such was the beginning of the calaniities which 447 
had. been foretold to Jeruſalem by ſtrange phæno- ** 
menas in the ſkies, that had appeared there, ſome time * 
before, during forty days ſucceſſively. Theſe were bu 5 
men, ſome on horſeback, and others on foot, armed 2 
with ſhields, lances, and ſwords, who forming con— ins 
ſiderable bod ies, combated in the air like two armies Ph 
An battle. 9 12 1 


(2) The Alexandrians, ſeeing Philometor in the 1 
hands of Antiochus, whom he ſuffered to govern his 
kingdom at diſcretion, conſidered him as loſt to them, Ptol 


and therefore ſeated his younger brother upon the He 
throne, which they firſt declared void. () On this es : 
occaſion he had the name of Ptolemy Evergetes II. * 


given him, which was ſoon changed to, that of Cacer- mor 
getes; the former ſignifying beneficent, and the latter the 
malevolent: He afterwards was nicknamed * Phyſcon, ; 
or tun-bellied, becauſe his immoderate eating had 
*made him remarkably corpulent. 05 Moſt hiſtorians of p. 
mention him under the latter epithet. Cineas and 


Cumanus were appointed his chief miniſters, and bn 
were ordered to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to re- Ar 
Nore, if poſſible, the affairs of the kingdom to their ns 
former flouriſhing condition, e finit 
Antiochus, who had advice of what was tranſact- * 


ing, took occaſion thereupon to return a third time 
into Egypt, under the ſpecious pretence of reſtorin 
the dethroned monarch; but, in reality, to make 
himſelf abſolute maſter of the kingdom. He defeated 
the Alexandrians in a ſea- fight near Peluſium 
marched his forces into Egypt, and eee 

| . rect. 


32 Maccab. v. 2—4. (CA. M. 3835. Ant. J. C. 169. Porphyr. it 
Brac. Euſeb. Scalig. (5) Athen. Liv. p. 184, (i) Polvb. in Leg. C. IAE 
| vile aa ventriceſus, obeſus, from quo xu, Craſſum inteſtinum yeater, 
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rectly towards Alexandria, in order to beſiege it. 
The young king conſulted his two miniſters, who 
adviſed him to ſummon a grand council, compoſed of 
all the principal officers of the army; and to delibe- 
rate with them, on the meaſures proper to be taken 
in the preſent exigency, After many debates, they 
came at laſt to this reſolution ; that, as their affairs 
were reduced to ſo low an ebb, it would be abſolute- 
ly neceflary for them to endeavour: a reconciliation 
with Antiochus ; 'and that the ambaſſadors of the 
ſeveral ſtates of Greece, who were in Alexandria at 


that time, ſhould be deſired to employ their mediation, 


to which they readily conſented. 

They went by water up the river to Antiochus 
with the overtures of peace, accompanied by two of 
Ptolemy's ambaſſadors, who had the ſame inſtruQions, | 
He gave them a very gracious reception in his camp, 
regaled them that day in a very magnificent manner, 
and appointed them to make their propoſals on the 
morrow. The Achzans ſpoke firſt, and afterwards 
the reſt in their turns. All were unanimous in their 
accuſation of Eulæus; aſcribing the calamities of the 
war to his mal- adminiſtration, and to the minority 
of Ptolemy Philometor. At the ſame time, they apo- 
logized in a very artful manner for the new king, and 
employed all the powers of. their rhetorick to move 
Antiochus in his favour, in order to induce him to 


2 with Ptolemy; laying great ſtreſs on their af- 
nity. | Ser | 2 
1 in the anſwer he gave, agreed entirely 
with them as to the cauſe and origin of the war; took 
occaſion from thence to enforce the right he had to 
Cceloſyria and Paleſtine; alledged the reaſons we 
have related above; and produced ſome authentick 
inſtruments, which were judged fo ſtrong, that all the 
members of this congreſs were convinced that he had 
the juſteſt right to thoſe provinces. As to the condi- 
tions of the peace, he poſtponed them till another 
opportunity; promiſing them that he would make 
8985 re © preparation 


; 
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preparations for a ſolemn treaty, as ſoon as two abſent 
perſons, whom he named, ſhould be with him; de- 
claring, at the ſame time, that he would not take a 
ſingle ſtep without them. FER 

After this anſwer he decamped, came to Naucra- 
tis, marched from thence to Alexandria, and began to 
beſiege it. (4) In this extremity, Ptolemy Evergetes 
and Cleopatra his ſiſter, who were in the city, ſent 
ambaſſadors to Rome; repreſenting the calamity to 
which they were reduced, and imploring the aid of 
the Romans, The ambaſladors appeared, in the au- 
dience to which they were admitted by the ſenate, 
with all the marks of ſorrow uſed at that time in the 
greateſt afflictions, and made a ſpeech ftill more affect- 
ing. They obſerved, that the authority of the Ro- 
mans was ſo much revered by all nations and kings; 
and that Antiochus, particularly, had received. fo 
many obligations fromthem, that, if they would only 
declare by their ambaſſadors, that the ſenate. did not 
approve of his making war againſt kings in alliance 
with Rome, they did not doubt but Antiochus would 
immmediately draw off his troops from Alexandria, 
and return to Syria. That, ſhould the ſenate refuſe 
to afford them their protection, Ptolemy and Cleopa- 
tra, being expelled from their kingdom, would be im- 
mediately reduced to fly to Rome; and that it would 
reflect a diſhonour on the Romans, ſhould the world 
have an opportunity to ſay, that they had neglected 
to aid the king and queen, at a time when their affairs 
were ſo deſperate. AY | | 

The ſenate, moved with their remonſtrances, and 


pv that it would not be for the intereſt of the 


omans to ſuffer Antiochus to attain to ſuch an height 
of power, which would be too formidable, ſhould he 
unite the crown of Egypt to that of Syria, reſolved to 
ſend an embaſſy to Egypt, to put an end to the war. 
C. Popilius Lenas, C. Decimus, and C. Hoſtilius, 
were appointed for this important negotiation. Their 


. inſtructions 
{#) Liv, L 44+ 8+ 19. Polyb. Legat. 30. 
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and oecaſion a war between the two brothers whien 
might weaken them to ſuch a degree, that it ſhould 
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jnſtructions were, that they ſhould firſt wait upon An- 
nochus, and afterwards on- Ptolemy :. ſhould: order 
mem, in the name of the ſenate, to ſuſpend all hoſti- 
lities, and put an end to the war: and that, ſhould 
either of the parties refuſe a compliance, the Romans 
would no longer conſtder them as their friend and 
ally. As the danger was imminent, three days after 
the reſolution had been taken in: the ſenate, they ſet 
out from Rome with the Egyptian ambaſſadors. 
I) A little before their departure, ſome Rhodian 
ambaſſadors arrived in Egypt, who came expreſsly to 
terminate, if: poſſible, the diviſions between the two 
crowns: They landed at Alexandria, and went from 
thence to Antiochus's camp. I hey did all that lay 
in their power to induce him to an accommodation 
with the king of Egypt; ſtrongly inſiſting on the 
triendfhip with which both erowns had ſo long ho- 
noured them ;. and how nearly it concerned them to 
employ their good offices,. in order to ſettle a laſting 
peace between them. As they expatiated conſider- 
ably on theſe common places, Antioehus interrupted 
them, and declared in few words: that they had no 
occaſion to make long harangues on this ſubject; 
that the crown belonged to the elder of the two bro- 
thers, with whom be had concluded a peace, and con- 
tracted a ſtrict friendſhip; that, if he were recalled 
and replaced upon the throne, the war would be 

ended at once, — | 
(in) He faid theſe words, but harboured a very 
different deſign ; his view being only to perplex af- 
fairs for the attainment of his own ends. The reſiſt. 
ance he met with from Alexandria, the ſiege of which 
he plainly ſaw he ſhould be forced to raiſe, obliged 
him to Ane his plan,, and conclude, that it would 
henceforwards be his intereſt to keep up an enmity 


e in his power to overpower both whenever he 
| "i . _ pleaſed, 


| % Polyb. Legat. 84: (* Liv. I. 45, n. 11. 
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pleaſed. In this view he raiſed the ſiege, marched 
towards Memphis; and gave Philometor, in outward 
appearance, poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom, Peluſium 
excepted, which he kept as a key for-entering Egypt 
when he pleaſed, and the inſtant matters ſhould be 
_ ripe for his purpoſe, After having made theſe diſpo- 

fitions, he returned to Antioch. | 

Philometor began at laſt to wake ſrom the lethargy, 
into which his indolent effeminacy had plunged him, 
and to be ſenſible of all the calamities theſe revolutions 
had brought upon him. He had even natural pene- 
tration enough to ſee through Antiochus's deſign ; and 
that king's keeping poſſeſſion of Peluſium entirely 
opened his eyes. He ſaw plainly, that he kept this 


key of Egypt with no other view but to re-enter by it, 


when this brother and himſelf ſhould be reduced ſo 
low, as to be unable to make the leaſt reſiſtance ; and 
that then, both would fall vidims to his ambition, 
The inſtant therefore that Antiochus marched away, 
he ſent to inform his brother, that he defired they 
might come to an accommodation, which was accord- 
ingly effected, by the mediation. of Cleopatra their 
ſiſter, on condition that the two brothers ſhould reign 
- Jointly,  Philometor returned to Alexandria, and 
Feypt was reſtored to its former tranquillity, to the 
great joy of the inhabitants, particularly thoſe of 
Alexandria, who had ſuffered exceedingly during the 
war. ö 

Had Antiochus ſpoken from his heart, when he de- 
clared that the ſole deſign. of his coming into Egypt 
was to reſtore Philometor to his throne, he would 

have been pleaſed to hear that the two brothers were 
reconciled, , But he was far from entertaining ſuch 
thoughts; and I before , obſeryed, that he concealed 
beneath thoſe ſpecious profeſſions,” an intention to 

cruſh thetwo brothers, after they thould have reduced 
each other by a war. . . 


8 " 


(z) The brothers, cunyinced that Antiochus would 
7 1 | . - BE | Again 
2 6) Peiyb. Legat. 8991. * 


command of 


Polybius. Theychad alſo given orders for raiſing a 
thouſand mercenary troops. 
ſided in the aſſembly, oppoſed the requeſt made by 
the ambaſſadors, upon pretence that it would not be 
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again invade them with great vigour, ſent ambaſſadors 
into Greece, to deſire ſome auxiliary forces from the 
Achzans. The aſſembly was held in Corinth. The 
two kings requeſted only a thouſand foot under the 


ycortas, and two hundred horſe under 


Callicrates, who pre- 


for the intereſt of the Achæan confederates, to con- 
cern themſelves in any manner with foreign affairs; 


but that they ought to preſerve their ſoldiers, to be 


in a condition to aid the Romans, who, it was be- 
lieved, would ſoon come to a battle with Perſeus. 
Lycortas and Polybius then ſpeaking, obſerved, 
among other things, that Polybius having been the 
year before with Marcius, who commanded the 
Roman army in Macedonia, to offer him the aid 
which the Achæan league had decreed to ſend him; 
the conſul thanked him, and ſaid, that as he had got 
footing in Macedonia, he ſhould not want the aid of 
the allies; and therefore that the Achæans could not 
have that pretext for abandoning the kings of Egypt. 


* Beſides, that as the league was able, without the 


leaſt inconveniency, to levy thirty or forty thouſand 
men, conſequently ſo ſmall a number as was detired 
by the ER prinens, would not leſſen their 
ſtrength. That the Achæan confederates ought to 
embrace the opportunity they now had of aiding the 
two kings; that it would be the higheſt ingratitude 
in them, to forget the favours they had received from 
the Egyptians ; and that their refuſal on. this occaſion 
would bea violation of the treaties and oaths on which 
the alliance was founded. As the majority were for 
granting the aid, Callicrates diſmiſſed the ambaſ- 
ſadors, upon pretence that it was contrary to the 


laws, to debate on an affair of that nature in ſuch an 
aſſembly. 8 N 


3 
* 
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It therefore was held, ſome time after, in Sicyon; 
and as the members were upon the point of taking the 
ſame refolution, Callicrates read a forged letter from 

Q. Marcius, by which the Achæans were exhorted to 
employ their mediation for terminating the war between 

the rwo Ptolemys and Antiochus,. and in conſe- 
quence cauſed a decree to paſs, whereby the Achzan 
confederates agreed to ſend only an embaſſy to thoſe 
princes. | e a 
(ee) The inſtant that Antiochus heard of the reconci- 
lation of the two brothers, he reſolved to employ his 
whole force againſt them, Accordingly he ſent his 
feet early into Cyprus, to preſerve the poſſeſſion of 
that iſland: At the ſame time he marched at the head 
of a very powerful land army, with the deſign ts 
conquer Egypt openly, and not pretend, as he had 
before done, to fight the cauſe of one of his nephews, 
Upon his arrival at Rhinocorura, he found ambaſſa- 

dors from Philometor, who told him: That their 
fovereign was very ſenſible that he owed his reſto 
ration to Antiochus; that he conjured him not to de- 
roy his own work by employing fire and ſword ; but 
on the contrary, te acquaint him amicably with his 
pretenſions. Antiochus, throwing off the maſk, no 
longer uſed the tender and affectionate expreſſions of 
Which he had till then been ſo. oftentatiouſly laviſh, 
but declared himſelf at once an enemy to both. He 
told the ambaſſadors, that he inſiſted upon having the 
iſland of Cyprus with the city of Peluſium, and all 
the land along the arm of the Nile, on which it was 
fituated, reſigned to him for ever; aſſuring them, 
that he was determined to conclude a peace upon no 
other conditions. He alſo fixed a day for a final 
anſwer to his demand, —_ - 1 | 
The time being elapſed, and the ſatisfaftion he 
pretended to require not being made, he began hoſti- 
lities ; penetrated as far as Memphis, ſubjecting he 
14 5 | n Whole 


- 


5 : 1 A. M. 3836. Ant. J. C. 168. Liv. 1. 45+ Bs 1113 Poly% 
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whole country through which he paſſed ; and there 
received the ſubmiſſion of almoſt all the reſt of the 
kingdom. He afterwards marched toward Alexan- 
dria, with deſign to-beſtege that city, the poſſeſſion of 
which would have. made him abſolute maſter of all 
Egypt. He would certainly have ſucceeded in his 
enterprize, had he not been checked in his career b 
the Roman embaſſy, which broke all the meaſures he 
had been ſo long taking, in order to poſſeſs himſelf - 
of Egypt. 5 N 3 

We before obſerved, that the. ambaſſadors who 
were nominated to go to Egypt, had left Rome with 
the utmoſt diligence. They, landed at Alexandria, 
juſt at the time Antiochus was marching. to beſiege 


it. The ambaſſadors came up with him at“ Eleuſine, 


which was not a mile from Alexandria. Ihe king 
ſeeing Popilius, with: whom he had been intimately 
acquainted at Rome, when he was an hoſtage in that 
city, opened his arms to embrace him, as his old 
friend. The Roman, who did not conſider himſelf 
on that occalion as a private man; but a ſervant of 
the publick;. dèſired to know, before he anſwered his 
compliment; whether. he. ſpoke to a friend, or an 
enemy of Rome, He then gave him the decree of 
the ſenzte, bid him read it over, and return him an 
immediate anſwer; Antiochus, after peruſing it, 
ſaid, that he would examine the contents of it with 
bis friends, and give bis anſwer in a ſhort time. 
Popilius, enraged at the king for talking of delays, 
drew, with the wand he held in his hand, a circle 
round Antiochus, and then raiſing his voice; Anſiber, 
ſays- he, the ſenate, before you ftir out of that circle, 
The king quite confounded at ſo haughty an order 
aſter a moment's reflection, replied, that he would 
act according to the deſire of the ſenate. Popilius then 
received his civilities ; and behaved afterwards in all 
2 . reſpects 


* Turnebius and H. Valgſus think that we ſhould read, in Liv Ekeu» 
finem infiead of Leuſinem. 3 bh | ; ” | 
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reſpects as an old friend. * How effeQual was this 
blunt loftineſs of ſentiments and, expreſſion ! The 
Roman with a few words ſtrikes terror into the king 
NI and ſaves the king of Egypt. 


- x 
* 


e Circumſtance which made the one ſo bold, 
and the other ſo ſubmiſſive, was the news that arrived 
juſt before of the great victory gained by the Romans 
over Perſeus king of Macedonia. From that inſtant, 
every thing gave way before them; and the Roman 
name grew formidable to all princes and nations. 

Antiochus having left Egypt at the time ſtipulated, 
Popilius returned with his colleagues to Alexandria, 
where he ſigned the treaty of union between the two 
brothers, which had not been executed before. He 
then croſſed into Cyprus; ſent home Antiochus's 
fleet, which had gained a victory over that of the 
Egyptians; reſtored the whole iſland to the kings of 
Egypt, who laid a juſt claim to it; and returned to 
Rome, in order to acquaint the ſenate with the ſucceſs 
of his embaſſr. Fu . 
Ambaſſadors from Antiochus, the two Ptolemys 
and Cleopatra their ſiſter, arrived there almoſt at the 
ſame time. The former ſaid, That the peace 
« which the ſenate had been pleaſed to grant their ſo- 
% vereign, appeared to him more glorious than the 
« moſt ſplendid conqueſts ; and that he had obeyed 
the commands of the Roman ambaſſadors, as 
_«« ſtrictly as if they had been ſent from the gods,” 
How groveling, and at the ſame time, how impious 
was all this! They afterwards congratulated - the 
| Romans on the victory they had gained over Per- 
' ſeus. The reſt of the ambaſſadors declared, in 
the like extravagant ſtrain; That the two Ptolemys 
„and Cleopatra thought . themfelves bound in as 
great obligations to the ſenate and people of Rome, 
« as to their parents, and even to the gods; having 
r LLC FaS 3 LI oh & been 
| * Quanr-efficanet animi ſermo- mento Syrize regnum terruit, ZEgypti 
- wiſque ciſſa gravitas | Eodem mo- texit. Val. Max, I, 6, Ce Fg enn 
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cc been delivered, by the protection which Rome had 
e granted them, from a very grievous ſiege : and re- 
cc eſtabliſhed on the throne of theiranceſtors, of which 
© they had been almoſt entirely diſpoſſeſſed.” The. 
ſenate anſwered ; „* That Antiochus actad wiſely 
c“ jn paying obedience to the ambaſſadors ; and that 
ee the people and ſenate of Rome yere pleaſed with» 
him for it.” Methinks this is carrying the ſpirit 
of haughtineſs as high as poſſible. ſth regard to 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, it was anſwered; „“ That. 
the ſenate were very much pleaſed, with the oppor- 
5 tunity of doing them ſome ſervice; and that they 
% would endeavour to make them ſenſible, that they 
© ought to look upon the friendſhip and protection 
© of the Romans, as the moſt ſolid ſupport of their 
% kingdom.” The Prætor was then ordered to make 
the ambaſſadors the uſual preſents. 


SECT, III. Antiochus, enraged at what had happened 
in Egypt, wreaks his vengeance on. the Jews. He 
endeavonrs to aboliſh the worſhip of the true God in 
 Feruſalem. He exerciſes the moſt Horrid cruelties in 
that city. The generous reſiſtance made by Mattathias,,. 
who, in his expiring moments, exhorts his ſons to fight- 
in defence 4. the law of God. Fudas Maccabeus: 
gains ſeveral viftories over the generals and armies of © 
Antiochus. That prince, who had marched into Per- 
„a, in order to amaſs treaſures there, attempts to plun- 
der a rich temple in Elymais, but is ſhamefully. re- 
pulſed. . Hearing that his armies had been defrated in- 

udza, he ſets out on a ſudden to extirpate all the- 
Jews, In his march, he is flruck by the hand of 

' heaven, and dies in the greateſt torments, after having 

reigned eleven years. 


(a) N ne at his return from Egypt, ex- 
41 aſperated to ſee himſelf forcibly diſpoſſeſſed 
dy the Romans, of a crown which he looked upon 
ö 8 6 | already ©. 

(a) A. M. 3836, Ant. J. C. x68 1 Maccab, i, 39<-;0,-and iis. vers... 
27. Joſegh, Antiq, I. 14.6 7 | 4 
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already as his own, made the Jews, though they. had 
not offended him in any manner, feel the whole 
weight of his wrath. In his march through Paleſtine, 
he detached twenty two thouſand. men, the command 
of whom he gave to Apollonius, with orders to de- 
ſtroy the city of Jeruſalem. | 1 
Apollonius arrived there juſt two years after this 
ei y had been taken by Antiochus, At his firſt 
coming, he did not behave in any manner as if he had 
received ſuch cruel orders, as waited till-the firſt 
day of the ſabbath before he executed them. But 
then, ſeeing all the people aſſembled peaceably in the 
ſynagogues, and paying their religious worſhip to the 
Crintar ; he put in execution the barbarous commiſ- 
fion he had received, and ſetting all his troops upon 
chem, commanded them to cut to pieces all the men; 
and to ſeiſe all- the women and children, in order that 
they might be expoſed te ſale. Iheſe commands 
were obeyed with the utmoſt cruelty and rigour. 
Not a ſingle man was ſpared; all they could find 
being Pl butchered, inſomuch that every part of: 
the city. ſtreamed with blood, The City. was after- 
wards plundered; and fire ſet to feveral parts of it, after 
all the rieh moveables had been. carried off. They 
demoliſhed ſuch parts of the houſes as were {till ſtand- 
ing; and, with the ruins, built a ſtrong fort on the 
top of one of the hills of the city of David, oppoſite 
to the temple which-it commanded. They threw a 
ſtrong garriſon into it, to awe. the whole Jewiſh 
nation; they made it a good place for arms, furniſhed 
with good magazines, where they depoſited all the 
ſpoils taken in the plunder of the city. 
From hence the garriſon fell on alt who came to 
worſbip the true Ged in the temple; and ſhed t! e 
blood on every part of the ſanctuary, which they poi- 
luted by all poſſible methods. A ſtop was put to both 
morning and evening ſacrifices; not one of the ſer- 
vants of the true God daring to come and adore him 


. 
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nad (3) As ſoon as Antiochus was returned to Antioch, 
ole he publiſhed a decree, by which the ſeveral nations in 
ne, his. dominions were commanded. to lay afide their 
and ancient religious ceremonies, and their particular 
de- uſages; to profeſs the ſame religion with the king, 


and to» wotſhip. the. fame. gods, and after the ſame 
this manner, as he did. This. decree, . though expreſſed. 
firſt in general terms, glanded nevertheleſs chiefly at the 


had Jews, whom he was abfolutely determined to, extir- 
firſt WM pate, as well as their religion. 
But In order that this edit, might be punctually exe- 


1 the MW cuted, he ſent-/intendants into all. the provinces of 
o the Wl his empire, who. were commanded. to. ſee. it put in 
miſ- execution; w__ to. inſtruct. the people in all the cere- 
upon © momes and cuſtoms to which they were to conform. 
nen; The Gentiles obeyed with no great reluctance. 
that Though they ſeem not to have been affected with the 
rands change of their. worſhip or gods, they however were 
gour. not very well pleaſed with this innovation in religious 
find matters. No people ſeemed. more eager to comply. 
art of with the orders of the court than the Samaritans. 
after- They preſented a petition to the king, in which they 
after © declared. themſelves not to be ſews; and deſired that 
They their. temple; built on mount Gerizim, which, till: 
ſtand- then, had not been dedicated to any deity. in particu- 
on the I lar“, might henceforwards be conſecrated to the Gres 
ppofite ¶ cian Jupiter, and be called: after. his name. Antio- 
rewe Chus received their petition yery graciouſſy; and or- 
lewiſn I dered NVicanor, deputy governor of-the- province of 
Samaria, to dedicate their temple to the Grecian Ju- 
piter as they had. delired, and not to moleſt them in: 
any manner. | Sue 
But the Samaritans were not the only. apoſtates-who - 
forſook their God and their law in this trial. Several 
Jews, either to-eſcape the perſecution, to. ingratiate - 
hythemſelves with the king or his officers, , or elſe from 
; ; .—_  inelipatien. 
(5) x Maecab; i. 41—64--& 2. Maccab. vi. 17.. Joſeph. Antiqe. 
„ii. c. 7, | . 
2 expreſſed themſehyes - in name of the: God of Iſrael ( Jehovab) 
1 3 2 22 — age 1% Me g i 
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inclination and libertiniſm, changed alſo their reli. , 
ion. From theſe different motives many fell from te * 
Iſrael (c) ; and ſeveral of thoſe who had once taken Cota, 
this wicked ſtep, joining themſelves with the king's ort. 
forces, became (as is but too common) greater perſe- ſon t 
cutors of their unhappy brethren than the heathens Was“ 
themſelves, employed to execute this barbarous com- all by 
miſſion. 8 Funk ; | law e 
The intendant, who was ſent into Judæa and Sa- Cadd 
maria, to ſee the king's decree was punCtually obeyed, cabeu, 
' was called Athenzus, a man advanced in years, and Apph 
extremely well verſed in all the ceremonies of the 1 bh 
. Grecian idolatry, who, for that reaſon, was judged 1 £0 
| a fit perſon to invite thoſe nations to join in it. As tathia 
ſoon as he arrived in Jeruſalem, he began by putting x the 
| © ſtop to the ſacrifices which were offered up to the I's 
God of Iſrael, and ſuppreſſing all the obſervances of = ab 
the Jewiſh law. They polluted the temple in ſuch a” Caſe 
manner, that it was no longer fit for the ſervice of be the 
God; profaned the fabbaths and other feſtivals; forbid ſj.” of 
the circumciſion of children; carried off and burnt all ould 
the copies of the law wherever they-could find them: and ON 
aboliſhed all the ordinances of God in every part of ary | 
the country, and put to death whoever was found to on 
have acted contrary to the decree of the king. The We 
Syrian ſoldiers, and the intendant who commanded „ 
| over them, were the chief inftruments by which the: 1 43 
| Jews were converted to the religion profeſſed by the b. 1. 
ſovereign. Ys ole NOR 4 Afte 
| To eſtabliſh it the ſooner in every part of the I'S. 7 
nation, altars and chapels filled with idols were erect- * 


ed n of the eity, and ſacred groves were 
planted. Fhey ſet officers over theſe, who cauſed al 
the people in general to offer ſacrifices in them every 
menth, the day of the month on which the king was 


born, who made them eat ſwine's fleſh, and othe 0 
unelean animals ſacrificed there. 85 * Etfi on 
Trp "Rav, . | On u 
itute leg 

> tat many 


(s) 1 Maccab, vi, 2124. 
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(4) One of theſe officers, Apelles by name, came 
to Modin, the reſidence of Mattathias, of the ſacer- 
dotal race, a venerable man, and extremely zealous 
for the law of God. He was ſon to John, and grand- 
ſon to Simon, from whoſe father Aſmoneus the family 
was called Aſmoneans. With him were his five ſons, 
all brave men, and fired with as ardent a zeal for the 
law of god as himſelf. Theſe were Jongnen ſirnamed 
Gaddis; Simon ſirnamed Thaſi; Judas ſirnamed Mac- 
cabeus; Eleazar called Aaron; and Jonathan called 
Apphus. Being arrived in Modin, Apelles aſſembled 
the inhabitants, and explained to them the purport of 
his commiſſion. Directing himſelf afterwards to Mat- 
tathias, he endeavoured to perſuade him to conform 
to the king's orders; in hopes that the converſion of 
ſo venerable a man would induce all the reſt of the 
inhabitants to follow his example. He promiſed that,, 
in caſe of his compliance, the king would rank him 
in the number of his friends, and appoint him a mem- 
ber of his council ; and that himſelf and his ſons 
ſhould be raiſed, by the court, to the greateſt honours. 
End preferments. Mattathias ſaid, ſo loud as to be 
Deard by the whole aſſembly, that “ though all the 
ations of the earth ſhould obey king Antiochus, and 
all the people of Iſrael ſhould abandon the law of their 
orefathers, and obey his ordinances, yet himſelf, his 
hildren, and his brothers, would adhere for ever in» 
iolably to the law of God, | | YT” 

After having made this declaration, ſeeing a Jew 
Ding up to the altar which the neathens had raiſed, 
o ſacrifice there in obedience to the king's injunction; 
red with a zeal like that of Phineas, and tranſported 
ith a + juſt and holy indignation, he fell upon the 


uſed al poſtate and killed him: after this, being aſſiſted by 
every 4. | his 
1885 (a) 1 Maccab. ii. 130. Joſeph, Antiq. I. 12. c. 1. 


Etſi omnes gentes egi Antiocho patrum noſtrorum. : 

diunt, ut diſcedat unuſquiſque à + God had Fa nr od his , le 

itute legis patrum ſuorum, & con- to flay thoſe w erſuade them 

tat mandatis eus : ego, & filii to ſacrifice to idols, Ye Deut. che 

uu & fratres mei, obediemus legi x11, yer, 6—rz, | | 
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time, with people who fled from the perſecution: 


orees were not ſo implicitly obeyed in Judza as in all 


ol the like inhuman treatment, to comply with wh: 


Joſe h. Antiq. 1 xii. c. 8. 8) A: M. 3877.- Ant. J. C. 16. Joſef 
8 accab. c. iv. & v. | { 
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His ſons, and ſome others who joined them, he alſa many 
killed the king's commiſſioner and: all his followers. W cont; 
Having in a manner thrown up the ſtindird by this WM than 

bold action, he cried aloud in the city ; * Whoſorver WEleaz 


73 zealous of the law (e), and 'maintaineth the covenants, I He w. 


let him follow me. As he now had aſſembled his Hand a 
whole family, and all:who. were truely zealous for ¶ uinued 
the worſhip of god, he retited with them to the moun- {Wmande 
tains, whither they were ſoon followed by others; Nuſed tc 


ſo that all the deſerts of Jud#a were filled, in, a little mouth. 
to a cr; 


perſeve 


At firſt, when the Jews were attacked on the 
ſabbath, for fear of violating the holineſs of the day, Hot to 
they did not dare to make the leaſt defence, but ſuffet- His | 
ed themſelves to be cut to pieces. However, they.Shuſt co 
ſoon became ſenſible, that the law of the ſabbath was ought 
not binding to perſons in ſuch immineat danger ass he u 
themſelves, | Nnagine 
' (x) Advice being brought Antiochus, that his de · ce, pu 
jeans {; 


other nations, went thither in perſon, in order to ſcelſh 
them put in execution. He then exerciſed the moſt 
horrid*crue]ties over all ſuch Jews as refuſed to abjure 
their religion; in order to force the reſt, by the dread 


was required of them. (5) At this time happen 
the martrydom of Eleazar; of the mother and he 
ſeven ſons, commonly called the Maccabees. AY artifice 
though their hiſtory is univerſally known, they ap that E 
pear to me ſo important, and relate ſo nearly to An had em 
tiochus, whoſe life 1 am now writing, that I cannd be imp 
prevail with myſelf to omit it. I ſhall therefore 19 have er 


. © peat it in almoſt the very words ot the 9 | corrupt 


old age 
Beſides, 
puniſhn 
hand of 
in that 


Q 1 Maccab: vii. 25. Yi Maccab: ii; 31—41. 2 Maccab. vi.! 
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The extreme violence of the perſecution ocecaſioned 
ſe nany to fall away: but on the other fide, ſeveral 
s. ¶ continued inflexible, and choſe: to ſuffer death, rather 
iis than pollute themſelves by eating tmpure meats, 
her I Lleazar was one of the molt illuſtrious among theſe, 
ts, lle was a venerable old man, ninety years of age, 
his Wand a doctor of the law, whoſe life had been one con- 
for Wtinued ſeries of ſpotleſs innocence. He was com- 
an- Wmanded to eat ſwine's fleſh, and endeavours wete 

uſed to make him ſwallow it, by forcibly opening his 
mouth. But Eleazar, preferring a x! frog death 
to a criminal life, went voluntarily co execution; and 
perſevering in his reſolute patience, was determined 
day, Hot to infringe the law to fave his life. 
ffer- M His friends who were preſent, moved with an un- 
they.ſhuſt compaſſion, took him aſide, and earneſtly be- 
was Wought him to permit them to bring him ſuch meats 
er avs he was allowed to eat; in order that it might be 
magined that he had eaten of the meats of the ſacri- 
is de · ce, purſuant to the king's command; and by that 
in allpeans fave his life. But Eleazar, conſidering only 
to ſeeÞyhat great age, the noble and generous ſentiments he 
moſiſas born with, and the life of purity and innocence 
abjurgphich he had led from his infancy, required of him, 
> dreadÞn{wered, purſuant to the ordinances of the holy law 
h wha God, that he would rather die than conſent to what 
ppentQas defired from him. It would be ſhameful, ſays 
ind heiß be to them, for me, at this age, to uſe ſuch an 
. AJ artifice, as many young men, upon the ſuppoſition 
iey aß that Eleazar, at fourſcore and ten years of age, 
to Au had embraced the principles of the heathens, would 
cannd be impoſed upon by ſuch deceit, which 1 ſhould 
fore rd have employed to preſerve the ſhort remains of a 
ire. Þ corruptible life; and thereby I ſhould diſhonour my 
hold age, and expoſe it to the curſes of all men. 
I Bcfides, ſuppoling I ſhould by that means avoid the 
65. Joſe puniſhment of men, 1 could never fly from the 
e band of the Almighty, neither in this world, nor 
in that which is to come, For this reaſon, if 1 
: ag 


excat! 
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« lay down my life courageouſly, I ſhall appear wor- : 5 
© thy of old age; and ſtill leave behind me, for 5 
© the imitation of young people, an example of con- 
« ſtancy and refolirion by ſuffering patiently an 
© honqurable death, for the ſake of our venerable, „ „ 
and holy laws.” Eleazar had no ſooner ended his 
ſpeech, but he was dragged to execution. The officers ¶ bod 
that attended him, and who hitherto had behaved W,_.. 7/ 
with ſome humanity towards him, grew furious upon 1 4 
what he had ſaid, which they looked upon as the effe& rt 


of pride, When the torments had made him ready _ 
to breath his laſt, he vented a deep figh and ſaid: Mc. lif, 
O Lord! thou who art poſſeſſed of the holy know- . Fay 
« ledge, thou ſeeſt that I, who could have delivered Mc; - 
„ myſelt from death, do yet ſuffer cruel agonies in Tt 
* my body; but in my ſoul find joy in my ſufferings, Shes 
© becauſe I fear thee.” Thus died this holy man; Jiatel 
leaving by his death, not only to the young men, eh 
but to his whole nation, a glorious example of virtue . 1 
and reſolution. | &« ſpif 

At this time ſeven brothers, with their mother, . we 
were ſeiſed; and king Antiochus would force them to ga | 
eat ſwine's fleſh - contrary to their Jaw, by cauſing follow 


their bodies to be ſcourged in a moſt inhuman manngr, 
But the eldeſt of the brethren ſaid to him: What is 
& it thou would aſk or have of us? We are ready to 
© lay down our lives, rather than violate the holy 
c laws which God gave to our forefathers.” The 
king being exaſperated at theſe words, ordered brazen 
pans and cauldrons to be heated ; and, when they wer 
red, he cauſed the tongue of that man who had ſpoks 
firſt to be cut off; had the ſkin torn from his head 
and the extremities of his. hands and feet cut off, be 
fore his mother and his brethren, After being mut 
lated in every part of his body, he was brought clo 


to the fire, and fried in the pan. Whilſt theſe varie — 
of tortures were inflicting upon him, his brothers an aan. | 


their mother exhorted each other to die courageouſlly 


ſaying : The Lord God will have regard to truti 


« | 
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« he will haye pity on us, and comfort us, as Moſes 
r. « declares in his ſong.” | | 

The firſt dying in this manner, the ſecond was 
taken; and after the hair of his head, with the ſkin, 
were tore away, he was aſked whether he would eat 
of ſome meats which were preſented to him; other- 
wiſe, that all his limbs ſhould be ſevered from his 
body. But he anſwered in the language of his coun- 
try, „I will not obey any of your commands.” He 
was then tortured in the ſame manner as his brother. 
Being ready to expire, he ſpoke thus to' the king : 
« Wicked prince, you bereave us of this terreſtrial 
&« life : but the king of heaven and earth, if we die 
&« for the defence of his laws, will one day raiſe us 
& up to everlaſting life,” | 

They now proceeded to the third, He was com- 
manded to put forth his tongue, which he did imme- 
diately; and afterwards ſtretching. forth his hands 
with the utmoſt tranquillity of mind, he bravely ſaid : 
« I received theſe limbs from heaven, but I now de- 
« fpiſe them, ſince I am to defend the laws of God; 
« from the ſure and ſtedfaſt hopes that he will one 
« day reſtore them to me.” The king and all his 
followers were aſtoniſhed at. the intrepidity of -this 
ſoung man, who ſcorned the utmoſt efforts of thein 
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virtue: 
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ruelty: | 


The fourth was tortured in the ſame manner, and 
deing ready to die, he ſaid to the monarch : It is 
for our advantage to be killed by men, becauſe 
* we hope that God will reſtore us to life at the 
, 5 but you, O king, will never riſe to 
lite.“ 1 
The fifth, whilſt they were tormenting him, ſaid 


off, de o Antiochus: 4+ You now act according to your own | 
a Low * will and. pleaſure, becauſe you are inveſted with 
ght clo abſolute human power, though you are but a mortal 
e varie man. But do not imagine that God has forſaken 
. 7 our nation. Stay but a little, and you will ſee 


6 the 
to truth | . | h 
0 6« | 
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e the wondrous effects of his power; and in what 
manner he will torment yourſelf and: your race.“ 

The ſixth came next, who, the moment before he 
expired, ſaid & Do not deceive yourſelf: „It is true, 
indeed, our fins have drawn upon us the exquiſite 
de tortures which we now ſuffer : but do not flatter 
«6 yourſe]f with the hopes of impunity, after having 
„ preſumed to make war againſt God himſelf.” 

In the mean time their mother, ſupported by the 
hopes that ſhe had in God, beheld with incredible re- 
ſolution, all her ſeven ſorts die thus inhumanly in one 
day. She encouraged- them by the wiſeſt and moit 
Pathetick diſcourſe, and uniting a» manly courage 


with the tenderneſs. of. a mother, ſhe ſaid to them: 


I know not in what manner you were formed in my 


« womb ;: for it was not I' who inſpired you with a. 


. $6. ſou] and with life, ner: formed your members: but 
«. ] am: ſure that the Creator of the world, who 


4 faſhioned man, and who gave being to all things, 


© will one day reſtore you to life by his infinite mer- 
de cy, in return for. your having deſpiſed it here, out 
of the love you bear to his laws.“ 

- There ſtill remained her: youngeſt ſon; Ahtiochus 


began to exhort him to a compliance; aſſuring him, 


with an oath, that he would rai ſe him to- riches and 
power; and rank him in the number of his favou- 
rites, if he would forſake the laws of his forefathers, 
But the youth being inſenſible to all theſe promiſes, 
the king called his mother, and adviſed: her to inſpire 
the child with ſalutary eouncils. This ſhe promiſed; 


and going up to her-ſon, and laughing at the tyrant's 


cruelty, ſhe ſaid to him in her native language, Son, 
&- have, pity on me; on me, who - bore you nine 
months in my womb; who for three years fed you 


with. milk. from my: breaſts,. and brought you up 


<« ever ſince. I:conjure you, dear child, to look up- 
© ont heaven and earth, and every thing they contain, 
& and firmly to believe that. God formed them all as 
« well as man. Fear. not. that cruel E 
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„ but ſhew yourſelf worthy of your brethren, by 
« ſubmitting chearfully to death; in order that, by 
« the mercy of God, 1 may receive you, together 

« with your brothers, in the glory which awaits ' 
e uy,” 25 
As ſhe was ſpeaking in this manner, the young 
child cried aloud; . What is it you expect from me ? 
„Ido not obey the king's command, but the law 
« which was given us by Moſes. As to you, from 
© whom all the calamities with which the Hebrews 
% have been afflicted. flow, you ſhall not eſcape the 
„hand of the Almighty. Our ſufferings, indeed, 


are owing to our fins: but, if the Lord our God, 


to puniſh us, was, for alittle time, angry with us, 
he at laſt will be appeaſed, and be reconciled to his 
* ſervants, But as for you, the moſt wicked, the 
* moſt impious of men, do not flatter yourſelf with 
* vain hopes, You ſhall not eſcape the judgement 
* of the Creator, who is all-ſeeing and omnipotent, 


As to my brothers; after having ſuffered a mo- 


* ment, the moſt cruel tortures, they taſte eternal 
* joys. In imitation of the example they have ſet 
body and life for the laws 
of my forefathers; and i beſeech God to extend his 
* mercy ſoon to our. nation; to force you by wounds 
and tortures of every kind to confeſs that he is the 
only God; and that his anger, which is juſtly fallen 
on the Hebrews, may end by my death, and that 
of my brethren.” “ , 
The king, now tranſported with fury, and unable 
d bear theſe inſults, cauſed this laſt youth to be tor- 
red more grievouſly than the reſt, Thus he died 
the ſame holy manner as his brethren, and with 
ie utmoſt confidence in God, At laſt the mother 
ſo ſuffered death. ND 
(i) Mattathias, before he died, ſent for his five 
ns; and after exhorting them to fight valiantly a 
k th 
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the law of God againſt their perſecutors, he appointed his E 
Judas for their general, and Simon as preſident of the him ; 
council. He afterwards died, and was interred al non 
Madin, in the burying-place of his anceſtors, all the that | 
faithful Iſraelites ſhedding floods of tears at his death, he m 


(4) Antiochus finding that Paulus Emilius, after de 
having defeated Perſeus and conquered Macedonia, 
had ſolemnized games in the city of Amphipolis, (n) 
ſituated on the river Strymon, was deſirous to hae 
the ſame ſpectacle exhibited at Daphne near Antioch. differ 
He appointed the time for them, ſent to all places toi he fo 
invite ſpectators, and drew together prodigious mul 


titudes. The games were celebrated with incredible "_ 
mp, coſt immenſe ſums, and laſted ſeveral days 8 
he part he there aded, during the whole time, an to che 


ſwered in every reſpect to the character given of him rect! 
by Daniel (7), who calls him a vile or contemptibl: 


man; as L habe ſaid elſewhere. He there did fo mani nne 
mad actions before that infinite multitude of people of *. 
aſſembled from different parts of the earth, that h met v. 
became the laughing - ſtock of them all :- and mani was al 


of them were ſo much diſguſted, that, to preverſl yy 
their being ſpectators of a conduct fo unworthy ; 
. prince, and ſo repugnant to the rules of modeſty ani 
decorum, they refuſed to go any more to the feaſts tt 
which he invited them. 
(n) He had ſcarceended the ſolemnization of the 
ames, but Tiberius Gracchus arrived as ambaſſad: 
3 the Romans, in order to have an eye on Antiq. 
chus's actions. That prince gave him ſo polite a 
friendly a reception, that the ambaſſador not on 
laid aſide all ſaſpicion with regard to him, and of 
not perceive that he- retained any reſentment with 


ſpe& to what had happened in Alexandria, but et % H 
blamed thoſe who had ſpread ſuch reports of hit deſides 
And indeed Antiochus, beſides other civilities, quitt very « 

(&) 8 Athen. l. v. p. 193, &c. Diod. in Tent Valeſ p. A (#) 1, R 


) Dan. xi. 21. en) Polyb, Legat. ci.—civ. Diod, in Excerpt. 
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his palace to make room for Tiberius Gracchus and 
his train, and was even going to refign his crown to 
the him. The ambaſſador ought to have been politician 
d enough to ſuſpect all theſe careſſes: for it is certain 
that Antiochus was meditating, at that time, how 


at\.il he might beſt revenge himſelf of the Romans; but 
after he diſguiſed his ſentiments, in order to gain time, and 
nia, 


to be the better able to carry on his preparations.” 
(n) Whilſt Antiochus was amuſing-himſelft with 
hate celebrating games at Daphne, Judas was acting a very 


ſtrong garriſons into them, and thEreby awed the 


days Samaria under Antiochus, thought he ſhould be able 
„ auto check his progreſs, and accordingly marched di- 
f bin rectly againſt him. However Judas defeated him, and 
ptiblch made a great ſlaughter of his troops, Seron, another 
man commander, who h ad flattered himſelf with the hopes 
zeopleMMl of revenging the affront his maſter had received, 


man was alſo defeated and killed! in the battle. 


prevend When news was brought to Antiochus of this Jou- . 


thy bie defeat, he was exaſperated to fury. Immediately 


ity 21 he aſſembled all his troops, which formed a migh 3 


caſts i army, and determined to deſtroy the whole Jewi 
But when his troops were to be paid, he had not 


1 Andiqin the fooliſh expenſes he had lately been at. For 
want of money he was obliged to ſuſpend the ven- 


all the plans he had formed for the immediate exe- 
with Meution of that deſign. 


eelides -this, he had been extravagantly profuſe in 
very other reſpect, eee, in tile preſents he 


beſtowed 


() 1. Maccab. Hl. —a6. 2 Maccab. viii. —5 Joſeph. Antiq. I. Bi. 
10, 60 loſeph. n I. Li. c. 11. 
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different part in Judza, After having levied an army 
he fortifed the cities, rebuilt the fortreſſes, threw 


whole country. Apollonius, who was governor of 


met with the like fate; and, as that general had been, | 


nation, and to ſettle other people in their country. | 


ſufficient ſums in his coffers, having exhauſted them 
geance he meditated againſt the Jewiſh nation; and 


() He had ſquandered immenſe ſums on > the games. n 
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beſtowed on particular perſons and whole bodies a 0 
men. He would often throw his money abundantly fitu 


among his attendants and others; ſometimes ſeaſon two 


_ ably enough, but moſt frequently without ſenſe or rea to 1 
ſon. On theſe occaſions he verified what the ꝓrophei that 
Daniel had foretold of him, that he ſhould {p) ſcatta othe 
among them the prey and ſpoil of riches; and the authorſſ re ir 
of the () Maccabees ſays, that he had been exceed mer 
ingly liberal, and had abounded above the kings tha ſias 

were before him. We are told by (7) Athenzus, tha the 
the circumſtances which enabled bim to defray ſo pro who 
digious an expenſe were, firſt, the ſpoils he had take ter 
in Egypt, contrary to the promiſe he had mad Arta 
Philometor in kis minority; ſecondly, the ſums be then 
had raifed among his friends, by way of free gifts no c 
laſtly (Which was the moſt conſiderable article) thi rich 
plunder of a great number of temples, which he fond] 
dacrilegiouſly invaded. | 2 ſums 
0) Beſides the difficulties to which the want of mo affai 
ney reduced him, others aroſe, according to Danieli 0 


prophecy, from the tidings which came to him out f 2s 1 


Eaft and out of the North. For northward, Artaxias the o 
"king of -Armenia, had rebelled againſt him; an lated 


Perſia which lay eaſtward, diſcontinued the -regul: extir. 
payment of the tribute. (2) There, as in every oth] coun 
part of his dominions, all things ſcemed in the ut habit 
moſt confuſion, occaſioned by the new ordinance b lot. 
which the ancient cuſtoms of ſo many of his ſub More 


jects were aboliſhed; and thoſe of the Greeks, « daily 
which be was ridiculouſly fond, eſtabliſhed in the 9igio! 
. ſtead. . Theſe things occaſioned great confuſion wit all the 
reſpect to the payments which, till then, had bee 

very regular throughout that vaſt and rich empire J ud; 


and had always ſupplied ſums ſufficient to defray t with 2 
great expenſes it was neceſſary to be at. ; 2 
e . 2 81 
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(u) To remedy theſe grievances, as well as a mul- 
titude of others, he reſolved to divide his forces into 
two parts: to give the command of one of his armies 


to Lyſias, deſcended from the blood- royal, in order 


that he might ſubdue the Jews; and to marchthe_ 


other into Armenia, and afterwards into Perſia, to 


re-inſtate the affairs of thoſe provinces in their for- 
mer flouriſhing condition. He accordingly left Ly- 
ſias the government of all the countries on this ſide 


the Euphrates; and the care of his ſon's education, 


who afterwards was called * Antiochus Eupator. Af- 
ter paſſing mount Taurus, he entered Araſenia, beat 
He marched from 
thence, into Perſia, where he ſuppoſed he ſhould baye 
no other trouble, but to receive. the tribute of that 
rich province, and thoſe in its neighbourhood, . He 
flattered himſelf, that he ſhould there find 
ſums ſufficient to fill bis coffers, and reinſtate all his 
affairs upon as good a foot as ever, 

Whilſt he was forming all theſe projects, Lyſi as 
was meditating how he might beſt put in execution 
the orders he had left him, eſpecially thoſe which re- 
lated to the Jews. The king had commanded him to 
extirpate them, ſo as not to leave one Hebrew in the 


country; which he intended to people with other in- 


habitants, and to diſtribute the lands among them by 
lot. He thought. it neceſſary for him to make the 
more diſpatch in this expedition, becauſe advice was 
daily brought him, that the arms of Judas made pro- 
digious progreſs, and increaſed in ſtrength by taking 
all the fortreſſes which he appreachet. 

Philip, whom Antiechus had leſt governor of 
Judæa, ſeein Be ſucceſs, bad ſent expreſſes, 
with advice of is, to Ptolemy 'Macron, governor of 
Cceloſyria and Paleſtine, on which Judæa depended 
and had preſſed him, by letter, to employ ſuch mea- 


(z) 1 Maccab, iii. 31—60. & iy, 1—25. 2 Maccab. viii. $—28. Joſeph, 
Eu c. 11, Appian. N 117. Hieron. in Dan. „. 44. 
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ſures as might beſt ſupport the intereſts of their 
common ſovereign in this important conjunctute. 


Macron had communicated his advices and letters to 


| Lyſias. A reſolution was therefore immediately taken 


to ſend an arm 
ointed nene into Judæa. 
icanor, his intimate friend, his lieutenant- general; 
ſent him before, at the head of twenty thouſand men, 
with Gorgias, a veteran officer of conſummate ex- 
perience, to aſſiſt him, Accordingly they entered 
the country, and were ſoon followed by Ptolemy, . 
with the reſt of the forces intended for that expedi- 
The armies, when joined, came and encamped 
at Emmaus, near Jeruſalem. It conſiſted of forty 


1 


tion. 


thouſand foot and ſeven thouſand horſe. 


Thither alſo repaired an army of another kind. 
It conſiſted of merchants who came to purchaſe the 
laves, who, it was ſuppoſed would certainly be taken 
Nicanor, who had flattered himſelf 


in that war. 


with the hopes of levying large ſums of money by 
this means, ſufficient to pay the two “* thouſand ta- 
lents which the king ftill owed the Romans, on ac- 
courit of the ancient trea 
a proclamation in the nei 


, of which Ptolemy Macron was ap- 
He appointed 


of Sipylus, publiſhed 
bouring countries, de- 


claririg that all the priſoners taken in that war ſhould 
be fold, at the rate of ninety for a talent 1. A re- 
ſolution indeed had been taken to cut to pieces all the 
men grown; to reduce all the reſt to a ſtate. of cap- 


tivity; and one hundred and eighty thouſand of the 
latter, at the price above-mentioned, would have 


ſold exactly for the ſum in queſtion. The merchants 
therefore, finding this would be a very 


- ticle to them (as it was à very low. 
ther in crowds,” and brought confid 


price 


P 


J 


rofitable ar- 
flocked thi- 


erable ſums with 


them, We are told that a thouſand, all of them 
very - conſiderable merchants, arrived in the Syrian 
eamp on this occaſion, without including their do- 


meſticks, 


thexſand trowne 
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meſticks, and the perſons they ſhould want to look 
after the captives they intended to purchaſe. 

Judas and his brethren, perceiving the danger with 
which they were threatened, by the approach of fo 
powerful an army, which they knew. had been com- 
manded to extirpate entirely the Jewiſh nation, re- 


ſolved to make a very vigorous defenſe; to fight for 


themſelves, their law, and their liberty; and, either 
to conquer or die ſword in hand, ' Accordingly they 
divided the fix thouſand men under their command 
into four bodies of fifteen hundred men each. Judas 
put himſelf at the head of the firſt, and gave the 
command of the three others to his brethren He 
afterwards marched them to Maſpha, there to offer 
together their prayers to God, and to implore his 
aſhſtance in the extreme danger to which they were 
reduced. He made choice of this place, becauſe, as 
Jeruſalem was in the hands of their enemies, and the 
ſanctuary trampled upon, they could not aſſemble in 
it to ſolemnize that religious act; and Maſpha ſeemed 
the fitteſt place for that purpoſe, becauſe God was 
worſhipped there before the foundation of the temple. 

(x) Here are now two armies ready to engage, the 
numbers on each fide very unequal, and the diſpoſi- 
tion of their minds ſtill more ſo. ()) They agree 
however in one point, that is, both are firmly per- 
ſuaded they ſhall gain the victory; the one, becauſe 
they have a mighty army of well diſciplined troops, 
commanded by brave and experienced generals; the 
other, becauſe they put their whole truſt in the God 
of armies. 7 

After proclamation had been made according to the 
(2) law, that thoſe who had built a houſe that year, 
or married a wife, or planted a vine, or were afraid, 
had liberty to retire ; Judas's fix thouſand men were 
reduced to half that number. Nevertheleſs this vali» 
ant captain. of the people of God, reſolutely deter- 

(*) Judges xx. 2, (5) 1 Reg. Mi. 3. [] Deut. N. 5, &c- 


%, 


- 
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. mined to fight the mighty hoſt of the enemy with E 
only this handful of men, and to leave the iſſue to 


| riat 
providence; advanced with his few forces, en- of 
camped very near the enemy, and told his ſoldiers, N 
after having animated them by all the motives which ord 
the preſent conjuncture ſupplied, that he intended me 
to give the Syrians battle on the morrow, and there- to 
fore that they muſt prepare for it. tak 
But receiving advice that ſame evening, that Gor- ſab 
ias had been detached from the enemy's camp with Th 
Roe thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, all choſen to 
trqops; and that be was marching a bye-way, through the 
which the apoſtate Jews led him, in order to come hac 
and ſurprize his camp in the night; he was not ſatiſ- I 


fed with fruſtrating that deſign, but even made uſe 
of the very ſtratagem which _the enemy intended to 
employ againſt him, and was ſucceſsful in it. For, 
raiſing his camp immediately, and carrying off all the 
baggage ; he marched and attacked the enemy's camp, 
weakened by the beſt troops having been detached from 
it; and ſpread ſuch terror and confuſion into every 
part of it, that after three thouſand Syrians had been 
cut to pieces, the reſt fled, and left him the whole 
plunder of their camp. et HOO IT 
As Gorgias was ſtill at the head of his formidable 
detachment, Judas, like a wiſe captain, kept his 
troops together; and would not ſuffer them to ſtrag- 
gle about after plunder, or in purſuit of the enemy, 
till they ſhould have defeated that body alſo. He was 
ſucceſsful without coming to a battle; for Gorgias, 
after failing to meet with Judas in his camp, and 
having ſought for him in vain in the mountains whi- 
ther he ſuppoſed he had retired, withdrew at laſt into 
his camp; and finding it in a blaze, and his ſoldiers 
ſtraggling and flying away, it was impoſſible for him 
tio keep them in order; fo that theſe threw down their 
arms and fled alſo. Then Judas and the men under 
his command purſued them vigorouſly, and cut to 
£ N pieces 


t into 
1diers 
r him 
their 
under 
ut to 
pieces 
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pieces a greater number on this occaſion, than theY 
had before done in the camp. Nine thouſand. Sy- 
rians were left dead in the field, and the greateſt part 
of . thoſe who fled were either maimed or wounded, 

After this, Judas marched back his ſoldiers, in 
order to plunder the_camp, where they met with im- 
menſe booty; and great numbers who were come, as 
to a fair, to buy the captive Jews, were themſelves 
taken priſoners and ſold, The next day, being the 
ſabbath, was ſolemnized in the moſt religious manner. 
The Hebrews, on that occaſion, gave themſelves up 
to an holy joy; and unanimouſly returned thanks te 
the Creator, for the great and ſignal deliverance he 
had wrought in their favour. 8 

Me have here a ſenſible image of the feeble oppo- - 
ſition which the human arm is able to make againſt + 
that of the Almighty, on whom only the fate of bat- 
tles depend. It 1s evident that Judas was fully ſen- 
ſible of his own-weakneſs. How can we, ſays he to 
the Almighty before the battle, fand before them, 


unleſs thou thyſelf afſifteft us? And it is as evident that 


he was no leſs firmly perſuaded of the ſucceſs of his 
arms. The victory (he had Taid before) does not de- 
pend on the number of ſoldiers, but it is from heaven 
that all our ftrength comes. But although Judas bad 
ſo entire a confidence in God, he employs all thoſe 


expedients. which the moſt experienced and braveſt 


general could uſe, in order to obtain the victory. 
ow excellent a pattern have we here for generals! 
to pray with humility, becauſe all things depend 
on God: and to act with vigour, as if all things 
depended on man. We are ſtill poſſeſſed (thanks 
to the Almighty) of generals who believe it 


E to entertain ſuch thoughts; and who, at the 


head of great armies, compoſed of as brave ſoldiers 


as ever were, .as.well as of officers and commanders 
of an almoſt unparalleled courage and zeal, do not 


rely on all thoſe human advantages, but ſolely an 
the protection. of the God of armies, | 


1 | | Judas 
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12 * Judas, encouraged by the important victory he 
had gained, and re-enforced by a great number of 
troops whom this'ſucceſs brought to him, employed 
the advantage this gave him to diſtreſs the reſt of his 
enemies. | For that Timotheus and Bacchides, 
two of Antiochus's Tieutenants, were raiſing troops to 
fight him, he marched againſt them, defeated them in 
a great battle, and killed upwards of twenty thouſand 
of their men. 3 
(a) Lyſias hearing of the ill ſucceſs which Antio- 
chus's arms had met with in Judæa, and the great 
loſſes he had ſuſtained in that country, was in great 
aſtoniſhment and perplexity. However, knowing 
that the king had a ſtrong deſire to extirpate that. 
nation, he made mighty preparations for a new ex- 
pedition againſt the Jews. ACT he levied an 
army of fixty thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe, 
all choſen troops; and putting himſelf\at their head, 
he marched into Judza, firmly reſolved to lay waſte 
the whole country, and to deſtroy all the inhabitants. 
| Heencamped at Bethſura, a city ſtanding to the 
| ſouth of Jeruſalem, towards the frontiers of Idumæa. 
Judas advanced towards him at the head of ten thou- 
ſand men; and fully perſuaded that the Lord would 
aſſiſt him, he engaged the enemy with his inconſider- 
able body of troops, killed five: thouſand of them, 
and put the reſt to flight. Lyſias, diſmayed at the 
ſurpriſing, valour of Judas's ſoldiers, who fought with 
intrepid courage, determined to conquer or die, led 
back his conquered army to Antioch; intending, 
nevertheleſs, to corne and attack them again the next 
ear with a ſtill more powerful body of forces.. 

(2) Judas, being left maſter of the field by the re- 
treat of Lyſias, took advantage of this opportunity, 
and marched to Jeruſalem, where he recovered the 
| 1 87 ſanctuary 


| of la Rog | | 
(z) 2 Maccab. viii 30—33 . (a) A. M. 3839, Ant. J. C. 165. 
I Maccab. iv, 26—35. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 11. (5) 1 Macca 
iv. 35 61. & v. 1, 2» 2 Maccab. x. 1—8. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xii, c. zi. 
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he ſanctuary from the heathens, purified and dedicated 


of it again to the ſervice of God. This ſolemn dedica- 
ed tion continued a week, all which was ſpent in thankſ- 
lis giving for the delivery that God had vouchſafed them; 
28, and it was ordained, that the anniverſary of it ſhould 
to be ſolemnized every year. The neighbouring na- 
in tions, jealous of the proſperity of the Jews, made a 
nd league to deſtroy them; and reſolved to join Antio- 
chus, in order to-extirpate that people. CORY 
io- (e) This prince was then in Perſia, levying the tri- 
eat bute which had not been paid regularly. He was in- 


eat formed, that Elymais was thought to abound with 
ing riches ; and eſpecially, that in a temple of that city, 
hat which Polybius ſays was dedicated to Diana, and to 
ex- Venus, according to Appian, prodigious ſums were 
an laid up. He went thither, with a deſign to take the 
ſe, city, and plunder the temple, as he had before done 
ad, | Jeruſalem, But his defign having taken vent, the 
aſte country people and the inhabitants of the city took 
its, up arms to defend their temple, and gave him a 
the ſhameful repulſe. Antiochus, thunder-ſtruck at this 
a. * withdrew to Ecbatana. mw 
o add to his affliction, news was there brought 
uld him of the defeat of Nicanor and Timotheus in Ju- 
Jer. dæa. In the violence of his rage, he ſet out with all 
em, ¶ poflible expedition, in order to make that nation feel 
the the dreadful effects of his wrath ; venting nothin 
with but menaces on his march; and breathing only fina 
led ruin and deſtruction. Advancing in this diſpoſition 
ing, towards Babylonia, which was in his way, freſh ex- 
next preſſes came to him with advice of Lyſias's defeat, 
and alſo that the Jews had retaken the temple, thrown 
down the altars and idols which he had ſet up in them, 
and re-eſtabliſhed their ancient worſhip. At this 
news his fury increaſed. Immediately he commands 
his coachman to drive with the utmoſt ſpeed, in order 
STK r that 
(e) A. M. 3840. Ant. ]. ©. 164. 1 Maccab. vi. 1-16, 2 Maccab, 
k. I—29. Polyb, in Excerpt, Valeſ. p. 145. Appian. in Syr. p. 13 1. 
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that-he might have an opportunity to ſatiate fully his 
vengeance; threatening to make Jeruſalem the bury- 
ing place of the whole Jewiſh nation, and not to 
leave one fingle inhabitant in it. He had ſcarce 
uttered that blaſphemous expreſſion, but he was ſtruck 
by the hand of God. He was ſeiſed with incredible 
pains in his bowels, and the moſt exceſſive pangs of 
the cholick. Thus the murtherer and blaſphemer, ſays 
the author of the Maccabees, having ſuffered mo 
- grievouſly, as he treated other men, ſo died he a miſer- 
able death, in a ſtrange country in the mountain. 

But ftill his pride was not abated by this firſt ſhock : 
ſo far from it, that ſuffering himſelf to be hurried 
away by the wild tranſports of his fury, and breath- 
ing nothing-but vengeance againſt the Jews, he gave 
orders for proceeding with all poſhble ſpeed in the 
journey. But as his horſes were running forwards 
impetuouſly, he fell from his chariot, and thereby 
bruiſed, in a grievous manner, every part of his body; 
ſo that his attendants. were forced to put him into a 
litter, where he ſuffered inexpreſſible torments. 
Worms crawled from every part of him; his fleſh 
fell away piece- meal, and the ſtench was ſo great, 
that it became intolerable to the whole army. Being 
himſelf unable to bear it. (d) It is meet, ſays he, ts 
be ſubject unto God; and man who is mortal, fhould nat 
think of bimſelf as. 4 he were a god. Acknowledging 
that it was the hand of the Lord of Iſrael which ſtruck 
him, becauſe of the calamities he had brought upon 
Jeruſalem, he promiſed to exert his utmoſt Niberalicy 
towards his choſen people; to enrich with precious 
gifts the holy, temple of Jeruſalem -which he had 
plundered; to furniſh, from his revenues, the ſums 
neceflary for defraying the expence of the ſacrifices ; 
to turn Jew himſelf; and to travel into every part o 


the world, in order to publiſh the power of the Al. 
mighty. He hoped he ſhould calm his wrath by theſe 


mighty 
| (e) 2 Maccab. ix. 12. Yo | 
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\ TE mighty promiſes, which the violence of his preſent 
ry- affliction, and the fear of future torments, extorted 
hn from his mouth, but not from his heart. But, adds 
"ag the author in queſtion, (e) This wicked perſon vowed 
ITY unto the Lord, who now n more would have mercy upon 
ible him. And indeed this murderer and blaſphemer 
of (theſe are the names which the writer of the Mac- 
ſays cabees ſubſtituted in the place of illuſtriaus, which 
moſt men had beſtowed on that prince) being ftruck in a 
iſer- dreadful manner, and treated as he treated others, 

finiſhed an impious life by a miſerable death“. 
r: Be fore he expired, he ſent for Philip, who had been 
-ried brought up with him from his infancy ; was his fa- 
ath- vourite, and had beſtowed on him the regency of 
gave Syria during the minority of his ſon, then nine years 


1 the of age. He had put into his hands the diadem, the 
yards ſeal of the empire, and all the other enſigns of:royal- 
ereby ty exhorting bim, eſpecially; to employ his utmoſt 
ody; endeavours to give him ſuch an education as would 
nto abeſt teach him the art of reigning, and how to govern 
\ents. his ſubjeRs with ben and moderation. Few princes 
give ſuch inſtructions to their children till they are 
near their end; and that, after having ſet them a. 
quite different example during their whole lives. 
Philip cauſed the king's body to be conveyed to An- 
tioch. This prince had ſat eleven years on the 
throne. TY | | 
(e) 2 Maccab, ix. c. xii, 

* Polybius attefts the truth of this, unacquainted with the ſcripturer,. 
and relates that Antiochus was tre. aſſigns as the cauſe of this puniſs- 
bled with a perpetual delirium ; ima- ment, the ſacri egious attempt form- 

ining that ſpectres flood perpetually ed by this prince againſt. the lemple- 
Lore bim, reproaching him with bis- of Diana in Eiymais. Polyb, ia 
crimes, This biftorian, who was Excerpt, Valeſ. p. 143. 
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SECT. IV. Prophecies of DANIEL relating to-ANTIo® 
JH, CHUs EPIPHANES, 


A 5 Antiochus Epiphanes was a violent perſecutor 
of the people-of God, who formed the Jewiſh 
church; and was, at the ſame time, the type of the 
Antichriſt, who, in after ages was to afflit the 
Chriſtian church ; the prophecies of Daniel expatiate 
much more on this prince than on any other mention- 
ed in them. This prophecy conſiſts of . two parts, 
one of which relates to his wars in Egypt, and the 
other to the perſecution carried on by-him againſt the 
Jews. We ſhall treat theſe ſeparately, and unite to- 


_ gether the various places where mention is made of 
them, wg : 5 


I. Tux wars or AnTIocnus EPIPHANES AGAINST 
Er, YORETOLD BY DANIEL THE PROPHET. 


{f) And in his (Seleucus Philopator's) e/ftate ſhall 
and up à vile perſon, to whom they ſhall not give the ho- 
nour of the kingdom : but he ſhall come in peaceably, and 
obtain the kingdom by flatteries. This verſe, which 
points out the acceſſion of Antiochus to the crown, 
has been already explained. a . 

g] 4nd with the arms of a flood ſhall they (the Sy- 
Tians) be over flown before him (Antiochus Epiphanes) 
and ſhall be broken ; yea, alſo the prince of the covenant. 
Heliodorus, the murderer of Seleucus and his adhe- 
rents, as alſo thoſe of the Egyptian king, who had 
formed deſigns againſt Syria, were defeated by the 
forces of Attalus and Eumenes, and diſperſed by the 
arrival of Antiochus, whoſe preſence diſconcerted all 
their projects, By the prince of the covenant, we may 
ſuppoſe to he meant, either Heliodorus, the 2 

b TEES | 8 8 eader 


(f] Dan.” 4. 21. 33 
; 4 | | 
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leader of the conſpirators, who had killed Seleucus 3. 


- or rather Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt, whe, 
loſt his life by a conſpiracy of his own ſubjects, when 
he was meditating a war againſt Syria, 1 hus Provi- 

or dence removed this powerful adverſary, to make way 

ſh for Antiochus, and raiſe him to the throne. 

he It appears that the prophet, in the following verſes, 

he points out clearly enough the four different expedi- 

te tions of Antiochus into Egypt, 

n- | 4 ; 

5 Ax riochus's ft ExP EDITION into Eover. 

0 | | | | 
he (h) And after the league made with him (with Pto- 
o- lemy Philometer his nephew king of Egypt) he ſhall 


of work yer hay j Ho he ſhall come up, and ſhall become 
ftrong with a ſmall people. Antiochus, though he was 
already determined on the war; he yet ſhail aſſume a 
Dn ſpecious appearance of friendſhip for the king of Egypt. 
He even ſent Appollonius to Memphis, to be preſent 
at the banquet given on the occaſion of that prince's 


541 coronation, as a proof that it was agreeable to him. 
ha. Nevertheleſs, ſoon after, on pretence of defending 
and his nephew he marched into Egypt with a ſmall army, 
ich in compariſon of thoſe which he levied afterwards. 
vn, The battle was fought near Peluſium. Antiochus 


was flrongeſt, that is victorious, and afterwards return- 
Sy- ed to Tyre. Such was the end of his firſt expedi- 


es) tion. 

ant. | ig 25 
he- ANTIOCHUs's ſecond EXPEDITION into EGYPT, 

had ; 3 | | 

the (i) He ſhall enter peaceably even upon the fatteſt places 


the of the province (Egypt) and be ſhall do that whith his 
all fathers have not done, nor his father's fathers ; be ſhall 
may featter among them (his troops) the prey and ſpoil and 
ng- riches; yea, and he ſhall forecaſt his devices againſt the 
ader Ml Mfrong holds, even for a time. 


E (b) Dan. xi. 23. | (i) Ver, 24. 


TW: 1 And 
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(%) And he ſhall ſtir up his power and his courage 
ggainſt the king of the South (of Egypt) with a great 
army, and the king of the South ſhall be ſtirred up to bat- 
tle with a very great and mighty army; but he ſhall not 
fland, for they ſhall forecaſt devices againſt bim. 

(1) Tra, they that feed of the 2 his (the king 
of Egypt's) meat, ſhall deſtroy him and his army, ſhall 
overflow; and many ſhall fall down ſlain. 

In theſe three verſes appear the principal characters 
of Antiochus's ſecond expeditioh into Egypt; his 
mighty armies, his rapid conqueſts, the rich ſpoils 
he carried from thence, and the difiimulation-and trea- 
chery he began to practiſe with regard to Ptolemy. 

Antiochus, after employing the whole winter in 
making preparations - for a ſecond expedition into 
Egypt, invaded it both by ſea and land, the inſtant 
the ſeaſon would permit. (m) Wherefore: he entered 
into Egypt with a great multitude, with chariots, and 

elephants, and horſemen, and à great navy. And 
made war againſt Ptolemy king of Egypt: But Ptolemy 
was afraid of him and fled; and many were wounded ta 
death. hus they got the ſirong cities in the land of 
Egypt, and he took the ſpoils thereof. 37 
aniel, ſome verſes after, is more minute in his 
prophecy of this event. 2 

(n) And at the time of the end ſhall the king of the 
South puſh at him (Ptolemy is here hinted at ;) and 
the king of the North ( Antiochus) ſhall come againſt him 
like a whirlwind with chariots and with horſemen, and 
with many ſhips, and he ſbail enter into the countries, and 
all over fiow and paſs over. . 213 
(se) He Hall enter alſo into the glorious land, and many 
countries ſhall be overthrown : But he ſhall eſcape out 7 
his hand, even Edom and Moab, and the chief of the 
children of Ammon, „ 1 

74 - * 


x) Dag, xi. 25. 1) Ver. 26, % 1 Maccabsi, 37, 38, 19. 
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(p) He ſhall fretch forth his hand alſo upon the ccun- 
tries, and the land of Egypt ſhall not eſcape. 4 
(q) But he ſhall have power over the treaſures of gold 
and ſilver, and over the precious things of Egypt, &c. 

If we compare the relation given by the author of 
the Maccabees with Daniel's prophecy,- we find a 
perfect reſemblance, except that the prophet is more 
clear and particular than the hiſtorian, 

3 (r) Diodorus relates, that Antiocbus, after this 
5 victory, conquered all Egypt, or at leaſt the greateſt _ 
8 


We » 


part of it: for all the cities, Alexandria excepted, 
opened their gates, to the conqueror, He ſubdued 
Egypt with an aſtoniſhing rapidity, and did that 
( a his forefathers had not done, nor his father's - 
. fathers 

4 Ptolemy either ſurrendered himſelf, or fell into the 
hands of Antiochus, who at firſt treated him with. 
kindneſs; had but one table with him, ſeemed to be 
greatly concerned for his. welfare, and left him the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of his kingdom, reſerving to him- 
ſelf Peluſium, which was the key of it. For Antio- 
chus aſſumed this appearance of friendſhip with no 
other view but to have the better opportunity of ruin- 
ing him. (t) They that feed of the portion of his meat 
ſhall deſtroy him. 

Antiochus did not make a long ſtay in Egypt at 
that time; the news which was brought of the general 
revolt of the Jews, obliging him to march againſt 
them, 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of Alexandria, 
offended at Philometor for having concluded an alli- 
any I ance with Antiochus, raiſe Evergetes his younger 
t of brother to the throne in his ſtead. 

e Antiochus, who had advice of what had paſſed i in 
Alexandria, took this opportunity to return into 
He Egypt, upon pretext of reſtoring the dethroned mo- 

. narch, 


31 . Ver. 43. InE Yah . 
DW; et Eee en. 
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narch, but, in reality, to make himſelf abſolute maſter 
of the kingdom, | 


AnTiocnvs's third Exp EDITION into EGYPT. 


(u) And both theſe kings hearts ſhall be to do miſchief ; 
and they ſhall ſpeak lies at one table; but it ſhall not 
proſper: For yet the end ſhall be at the time appointed. 

'  {*) Then ſhall he (Antiochus) return into his land with 
great riches, Dd | Fa 
Antiochus's third expedition could ſcarce be pointed 
out more clearly. That prince, hearing that the 
Alexandrians had raiſed Evergetes to the throne, re- 
turned to Egypt upon the ſpecious pretence of reſto- 
ring Philometor: (y) Per hongſtam ſpeciem majoris Pto- 
lemæi reducendi in regnum. After having overcome 
the Alexandrians, in a ſea- fight at Peluſium, he laid 
ſiege to Alexandria. But finding the inhabitants 
made a ſtrong oppoſition, he was contented with 
making himſelf maſter of Egypt again in the name of 
his nephew, in whoſe defence he pretended to have 
drawn the ſword : (z) Cui re num quæri ſuis viribus 
ſimulabat. They were then at Memphis, eat at the 
fame table, and behaved towards one another with all 
the outward marks of a ſincere friendſhip. The 
uncle ſeemed to have his nephew's intereſt at heart, 
and the nephew to repoſe the higheſt confidence in his 
uncle ; but all this was mere * and outſide, both 
diſſembling their real ſentiments. The uncle endea- 
voured to cruſh his nephew: (a) Cui reguum quæri ſuis 
viribus ſimulabat, ut mox victorem aggrediretur; and 
the nephew, who ſaw through his deſign, voluntatis 
ejus nan ignarus, ſtrove immediately to be reconciled 
| - to his brother. Thus neither ſucceeded in deceiving 
of the other: Nothing was 
tiochus returned into Syria, 
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ANTIOCHUS's fourth ExPEDITION into EPT. 


(b) At the time appointed he ſhall return and come to- 
ward the South, but it ſhall not be as the former, or as 
7 the latter. 


of (c) For the ſhips of Chittim ſhall come againſt him. 


Therefore he ſhall be grieved and return, and have indige 


th nation again/t the holy covenant. 

Advice being brought Antiochus, that the two bro- 
thers were reconciled, he threw of the maſk, and 
declared publickly, that heintended to conquer Egypt 
for himſelf. And, to ſupport his pretenſions, he re- 
turned towards the South, that is, into Egypt, but was 
not fo ſucceſsful in this expedition as before. (d) As 
he was advancing forward to beſiege Alexandria, Po- 
pilius, and the other Roman ambaſſadors, who were 
on board a fleet compoſed of. Macedonian or Greek 
ſhips (for this the Hebrew word Chittim ſignifies) 
which they found at Delos, obliged him to lay down 
his arms, and leave Egypt. He obeyed, but with the 
utmoſt reluctance, and made the city and temple of Feru- 


preſently ſeen. | 5 

Had the prophet been eye witneſs to this event, 
would it have been poſſible for him to point it out in 
a clearer and more exact manner? 


AGAINST THE JEWS, AND FORETOLD BY THE 
PROPHET DANIEL, 


I have mentioned and explained, in another place, 
he account which Daniel the prophet gives of Alex- 
ander the Great's reign, and thoſe of his four ſuc- 


eſſors. | 
X | | 3 Behold 
v. n. 196 G) Dan. xi. 294 (c). Dan. xi, 30. ; (4) Liv. 1. xly, hn, 10. 
did. | | 5 a | © | 


ſalem feel the dire effects of his indignation, as will be 


II. CRuzL PERSECUTION EXERCISED BY ANTIOCHUS 
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(e) Behold an he- goat came from the weſt, on the face 
the whole earth, and touched not the ground. — 
Could it have been poſſible to denote more plainly the 
rapidity. of Alexander's conqueſts? () The he-goat 
waxed very great, and when he was ſtrong, the great 
horn was broken; and for it came up four notable ones 
towards the four winds of heaven. 
ander's four ſucceſſors. 


the preſent land, 


heaven, and ii caſt 


8 
5 J Ver. 11. (% Ver. 12. 


(m) x Maccab. i. 21—24. & its ver. 5—41- Joſeph, Lib. de. Maccab, &c 


Theſe are Alex- 
| (e) And out of one of them 
came forth a litile horn, which waxed exceeding great, 
towards the South, and toward the Eaſt, and toward 
This is Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
ſeveral victories towards the South and the 
.aſt, and who ſtrongly oppoſed the army of the Lord 
and the Jewiſh people, of whom God was the ſtrength 
and the protector. 
- The prophet afterwards po 
Epiphanes proclaimed againſt the people of God, the 
priefts of the Lord, his laws and his temple. - 
() And it waxed great (the horn) even to the. hoſt of 
down ſome of the hoſt, and of tb: 
ars to the ground, and flamped upon them. (i) Yea, 
he magnified himſelf even to the prince of the hoſt (to 
God;) and by him the daily ſacrifice was taken away, 
and the place of his ſanfuary was caſt down. 
an hoſt was given him againſt the daily ſacrifice by reaſon 
of tranſgreſſion, and it caſt down the truth to the ground, 
and it practiſed and proſpered. 
Daniel gives ſtill greater ex 
pbecy in his eleventh chapter. 
(1!) His heart ſhall be again 


ints out the war which 


(&) And 


tent to the ſame pro- 


ü t the holy covenant ; ana 
he ſhall do exploits. —— He ſhall retufn, and have indig- 
nation againſt the holy covenant. 5 
n] During the ſiege of Alexandria, a report had 
prevailed that Antiochus was dead, and the Jews had 
been accuſed of expreſſing great joy at it. H 
tnereupon marched to their city, ſtormed it, 
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erciſed all the barbarity that his fury could ſuggeſt. 
About forty * thouſand men were killed, and the ſame 
number ſold as ſlaves, in the compaſs of three days. 
Antiochus went into the temple, polluted it, and 
carried off all the veſſels, treaſures, and rich orna- 
—_—_— | „„ 
(n) After Popilius had forced him to leave Egypt, 
he turned the fury he conceived upon that occaſion 
againſt the Jews, He fent Appollonius into Judza, 


with orders to kill all the men capable of bearing 
arms, and to ſell the women and children. Accorde 


ingly, Appollonius made dreadful havock in Jeruſa- 
lem, ſet fire to the city, beat down the walls, and 
carried the women and children into captivity. 
(e) He ball return, and have intelligence with them 
that for ſake the holy covenant. And arms ſball fland 
en his part, · and they ſhall pollute the ſanfuary of ſtrength 
and ſhall take away the daily ſacrifice, and they ſhall place 
the abomination that maketh deſolate.— And ſuch as de 
wickedly againſt the covenant, ſhall be corrupt by flat= 
eries, &e. : \ LI 

(p) Antiochus declared openly for all thoſe who 
ſhould renounce the law. Having publiſhed an ordi- 


nance, by which all the Jews in general were com- 


manded, upon pain of death, to change their religion, 
he ſent' ſome officers to Jeruſalem, ordering them to 


712 the temple, and aboliſh the worſhip of the 


oft High, They accordingly dedicated this tem- 
ple to Jupiter Olympius, and placed his ſtatue in it. 
They raiſed in every part of the city profane temples 


and. altars, where they forced the Jews to offer ſacri- 


fices, and eat of meats ſacrificed to idols. Many, 
from the dread of the torture, ſeemed to comply in 


all things required from them; and even prompted 


others to countenance their baſe apoſtacy. 


( Þ) 1 Maccab, I. 43, Kc. 2 Maccab. iv. 7, &c. vi. 1. &c. 
Fe are told in the Maccabees, that it was twice this number, 


_ — 


5 


And 
( 1 Maccab, i. 39.—34- and ii. 24—26. (e) Dan. xi. 30, 31, 32. 
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gs And ſuch as do wickedly again}? 


do know their God, ſhall be ſtrong and do exploits. This 
manifeſtly points at old Eleazar, the ſeven Maccabees, 
and their mother, and a great number of other Jews, 
courageouſly oppoſed the impious orders of the king. 

1 r) And they that underſtand among the people, ſhall 
inſiruct many: yet they fhall fall by the ſword, and by 
flame, by captivity, and by ſpoil many days. This re- 


lates chiefly to Mattathias, and his ſons. _ 
() Now when they ſhall fall they ſhall be holpen with 


a little help : but many ſhall cleave to them with 3 
Mattathias and Judas Maccabeus ſupported the diſ- 
treſſed nation, and the almoſt univerſally abandoned 
religion, with ſo ſmall a number ot forces, that we 
can conſider the ſucceſs which the Almighty gave 
their arms ns otherwiſe than as a miracle. Their 

troops grew more- numerous by degrees, and after- 
| wards formed a very confiderable body. p 


(t) And ſome of them of underſtanding ſhall fall, io 


try them, and to purge, and to make them white, even to 
the time of the end; becauſe it is yet for a time appointed, 
The ſufferings and death of thoſe, who ſtedfaſtly re- 
| Fuſed to obey the king's decree, was their glory and 
triumph. | | | | 
- (nu) And the king ſhall do according to his will, and he 
ſhall exalt himſelf, and magnify himſelf above every god, 
and ſhall ſpeak marvellous things againſt the God of gods, 
and ſball proſper till the indignation be accompliſhed: 
For that that is determined ſhall be done. 

(*) Neither ſhall he regard the God of his fathers, 
nor the an? of women, nor regard any god: For he ſhall 
magnify himſelf above all. . 
Epiphanes ridiculed all religions. He plundered 
the temples of Greece, and wanted to rob that ef 
Elymais. He exerciſed his impious fury 
1 LEY 7 againſt 
9 of „ i. 32. (e) Ver. 323. (2) Ver. 34. t) Ver. 35. 
60 2 neck. (I Vir 36, 5 (nl Ver Hors * 00 * 
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againſt Jeruſalem and the Jews, and almoſt without 
any reſiſtance, The Almighty ſeemed to wink for a 
time at all the abominations which were committed 
in his temple, till his wrath againſt his people was 
ſatished. - | 5 
| 7 But tidings out of the Eaſt, and out of the North, 
all trouble him : therefore he ſhall go forth with great 

fury to deſtroy, and utterly to make away many. . 
Antiochus was troubled when news was brought 
him, that the provinces of the Eaſt, and Artaxias 
king of Armenia to the North, were in arms, and 
going to throw off his yoke. Tacitus * tells us, that 
when Antiochus had formed a reſolution to force the 
Jews to change their religion, and embrace that of 
the Greeks, the Parthians had revolted from Antio- 
chus. (z) Before he ſet out for the provinces on the 
other fide of the Euphrates, he gave Lyſias, whom 
he appointed regent of the kingdom in his abſence, 
half his army; commanding him to extirpate all the 
Jews, and to ſettle other nations in their country. 
(a) He fhatl plant the tabernacles of his palace [+ in 
Apadno] between the ſons in the glorious holy mountain 

ſof Zabi]; yet he ſhall come to } 

help im, This verſe, which is tranſlated literall 
from the Hebrew, is very difficult to be explained, 
becauſe of the two words Apadno and Zabi, which are 
not to be found in the ancient geography. The rea- 
der knows that I do not take upon me to clear up 
theſe kind of difficulties. Porphyry, whom we have 
no reaſon to ſuſpect, imagined that this verſe allyded 
to Antiochus's expedition beyond the Euphrates, and. 
to his death, which happened on that march, - This 
. is 


(y) Dan, xi. FO | (2) 1 M G iii. 3139. (a 1 Dan. xi. 45. 


* Antiochus demere ſuperſtitionem deſecerat., Tacit. I. v. c. 8. 
& mores Græcotum dare adnixus, + N. B. The words between the 
quominus teterrimam gentem in me- crotchets in this verſe arg nat in our 
lus mutaret, Parthorum beilo prohi- Ergliſb tranſlation of the Bible, 
batus eſt: nam ea tempeſtate Arſaces | F | 
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is the opinion of the greateſt part of the interpreters, 


and therefore we ought. to be ſatisfied with it. come, 
The prophet therefore declares that Antiochus evider 
ſhall pitch his camp near mount Zabi (doubtleſs the No 


ſame with Taba , where, according to (5) Polybius, 
he died) and that there he ſhalt come to his end, being 
abandoned by. God, and having none to help him, 
We have ſeen how he expired in the moſt cruel ago- 
nies, and ſtruck with an unavailing repentance, 
which only increaſed his torments. Yr 
T heodoret, St. Jerom, and ſeveral interpreters, 
* all that the prophet Daniel ſpeaks concerning 
ntiochus Epiphanes in another ſenſe, as alluding to 
Antichriſt. It is certain that this prince, who was 
equally impious and cruel, is one of the moſt ſenſible, 
well as moſt expreſſive, types of that enemy of Chrij 
Jeſus and our holy religion. | . 
It is impoſſible for us, whilſt we are reading this 
prophecy, not toi be prodigiouſly ſtruck to ſee the jult- 
neſs and accuracy with which the prophet. traces the 
principal characteriſticks of a be fe whoſe hiſtory is 


given 
this Ci 
to ſen 
day. 
— * 
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ſo much blended with that of the Jews; and we per-W by Da 
ceive evidently, that for. this reaſon the holy ſpirit, that tl 
either entirely omitting, or. taking only a tranſient ſome 
notice of- the actions of other much more famous and be 
princes, dwells ſo long on that of Antiochus Epi In t 
phanes. PEO © dhe for 
With what certainty does Daniel foretel a mult they b 

. tude of events, ſo very remote, and which dependeſ niel's 
on ſq many arbitrary circumſtances ! How manifeſti this th 
did the ſpirit, which preſented. futurity to his view of aw 
ſhow it him as preſent, and in as clear a light, as ' could 
he had ſeen it with bis bodily eyes! Do not the Givi ſtill gr 

_ © authority of the ſcriptures, and by a neceſſary conſeſ Heath. 
quence, the certainty of the Chriſtian religion bei the ſac 
LEES T . „ coun ed the 

(5) Polyb. in Excerpt. Valeſ, p. 145. Sious, 

* Taba, according to Polybius, was in. Perfia ; and in Paretacena, . 

cording to Quintius Curtius. * Por 


then, 2 
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come, by ſuch proofs, in a manner palpable and ſel | 
us evident? 31 | | | 
ne No prophecy was ever fulhlled in ſo clear, ſo per- | 
s, fect, and ſo indiſputable a manner as this. Porphy?- 
ng ry“, the profeſſed enemy of the chriſtian religion, as 
n. well as of the Old and New Teſtament, being infi- 
nitely perplexed in finding ſo great a conformity be- 
ce, WM tween the events foretold by Daniel, and the relations 
given by the beſt hiſtorians, did not pretend to deny 
re, this conformity, for that would have been repugnant _ 
ing to ſenſe, and denying the ſhining of the Tun at noon | 
to day. However he took another courſe, in order to 
was W undermine the authority of the ſcriptures. He him- 
ſelf laboured, by citing all the hiſtorians extant at that 
rig time, and which are fince loſt, to ſhow, in a very . 
extenſive manner, that whatever is written in the | 
eleventh chapter of Daniel, happened exactly as fore- 
told by that prophet ; and he concluded from this per- | 
fect uniformity, that ſo exact a detail of ſo great a 
number of events, could not poſſibly have been written | 
by Daniel ſo many years before they happened; and 
that this work muſt certainly have been written by 
ſome perſon. who lived after Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and borrowed Daniel's name. I MIS | 
In this conteſt between the Chriſtians and Heathens, 
the former would indiſputably carry their cauſe, could 
— be able to demonſtrate, by good proofs, that Da- 
niel's prophecies were really written by him. Now 
this they proved unanſwerably, by citing the teſtimony 
of a whole people, I mean the Jews; whoſe evidence 
could not be ſuſpected or diſallowed, as they were 
ſtill greater enemies to the Chriſtian religion than the 
Heathens themſelves. The reverence they had for 
the ſacred writings, of which Providence had appoint- 
ed them the depoſitaries and guardians, was ſo prodi- 
gious, that they would have thought him a — | 
TEE” | 3 and 
* Porphyry war a learned hea= and wrote a very voluminous tr 
then, Zern at Tyre, A. D. 233 a ga] the Chriflian religion * 
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and ſacrilegious wretch, who ſhould have attempted 
only to tranſpoſe a ſingle word, or. change one letter 
in it ; what idea then would they have entertained of 
that man who ſhould pretend to introduce any ſuppo- 
ſitious books in them ? Such are the witneſſes who 
atteſted the reality of Daniel's prophecies, And were 
ever proofs ſo convincing, or cauſe ſo victorious? 


(c) Thy teſtimonies are very ſure—O Lond, fot ever, 
| (e) FA. xejli, v. 
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END OF VOL. vm. 
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